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JF  other  indications  of  tlio  national  character  would  warrant  us, 
weshouhl  be  willin*^  to  impute  it  to  a  republican  dislike  of  os¬ 
tentation,  that  the  Americans  have  hitherto  made  so  little  lite¬ 
rary  use  of  their  orii^inally  immense  territory,  and  of  the  vast 
addition  to  it  in  the  riH'cnt  actpiisition  of  Louisiana.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  case  amon^  us,  the  jieoplc  of  monarchies.  Weset*  so 
much  importance  in  a  little  of  the  earth  of  our  dominions,  and  in 
the  sAhstances  that  roughen  its  surface,  that  we  should  deem  it 
a  mean-spirited  surrender  of  the  honour  due  to  our  mundane  rank  ;, 
to  leave  any  considerable  district  in  the  humble  comlition  of  mere¬ 
ly  heint?  shone  upon  by  the  sun,  pastured  by  the  cattle,  tilled 
and  reu)>ed  by  the  men,  sj>eckled  here  and  there  with  houses,  ami 
j>erhaps  loaded  in  some  part  with  a  |)onderous  town.  The  district 
is  not  to  he  contented  with  so  vulcar  a  share  of  the  world’s  for- 
tunes.  It  cannot  he  satisfied  it  has  any  rcspwtable  existence,  till 
[t  is  raised  into  renown  by  a  costly  topographical  (juarto,  or  even, 
il  it  is  a  particularly  ambitious  lot  of  acres,  by  the  whole  gi*aj)hical 
and  tyjK>graphical  honours  of  an  imperial  folio.  These  tributes . 
uf  respect  to  our  soil  and  to  what  it  carries,  are  multiplying  so 
1  prodigiously,  that  if  any  account  is  to  be  kept  of  their  number, 
and  any  reckoning  of  their  cost,  nothing  could  be  more  lucky 
and  op|K)rtune  than  that  the  Americans,  not  wanting  him  for 
any  such  purpose  themselves,  have  sent  us  Zerah  (Colburn,  the 
youtldul  prmligy  of  computing  faculties.  And  if  it  were  [)os- 
sible  could  a  little  extend  the  homestead  of  our  territory  —if 
Wo  could  get  secure  possession  of  a  small  segment  of  one  of  the 
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nortluTii  <l(')mrtiiii>nts  ol*  rrancr,  or  a  low  parishos  in  the  (|uarter 
of  WulcluTon,  or  a  roasonahlo  pi»H*o  of  /oalainU  what  a  imil. 
tiforin  and  orowdin*'  airossion  a  low  months  would  hrinu^  to  thf 
vast  aooiimulation  of  doM’riptions,  siir\t‘ys,  skotchos,  and 
liistorios,  which  have  illustrated  our  prt'sent  allotment  of  lMiro|)e. 

All  this  while,  those  Americans  are  lea v ini:;  hundreds  of  j 
thousands  of  their  sijuare  miles  w  ithout  an  advtMiture  of  research,  | 
H  measurement,  a  ma|i,  a  Tlora,  or  a  set  of  views;  leavinu;  them,  i 
with  barely  or  hanlly  the  distinction  of  a  name,  to  <lis])lay  the  i 
V  rious  as|K*cts  of  climates,  and  the  chanj^in*:;  as|u*cts  of  seasons,  j 
for  the  unparticipated  and  uneiivit'd  entertainment  of  v\ks  and 
butValoes,  bears,  rattle-snaks,  bull-froi:;s,  and  the  constantly  di- 
mini>hini:;  remainder  of  a  i:;enus  of  animals  still  wilder.  If  they 
are  oc(‘asionally  moved,  by  some  conmuMvial  prospect,  to  send  i 
deputation  of  eves  across  a  few  parallels  of  the  hemisphere,  it  k 
marvt  llous  to  find  how  little  shall  at  last  he  broui:;ht  back  besides 
the  implements  td’  sii:;ht  themselves; — at  least,  how  little 
shall  be  reported  lor  the  henelit  and  amusement  of  the  iiupiisitWe 
multitmh's  of  us  that  (aimot  alVord  to  carry  our  own  eyes  solar. 
The  meai:;re  publication  of  Patrick  (Jass  is  nearly  all  that  nre 
have  y4*t  trained  of  the  story  and  results  of  the  late  «*\pedit ion  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  back  a^ain.  Bui 
perliups  all  in  t:;ootl  tinu*.  PiVery  thini!;  that  wt*  do  here,  they 
in  due  season  w  ill  ilo  tlu'iv.  'I'liere  exists,  in  unmarked  s|)ote, 
in  tin*  iUMi:;hbourluH>d  of  the  Atlantic,  in  that  of  the  Ohio,  of  the 
the  Missouri,  of  the  ('ohimbiu,  clay  that  is  ilestined  to  be  one 
day  dii^nilied  into  bricks,  and  raised  into  structures,  where  royil 
cpiarto  and  folio  shall  be  manuhu  tun'd,  and  Patcrnoster-roi»» 
whence  they  will  issue  out  in  the  combined  splemhmr  of  wi.^doni, 
v\it,  seiitinu'Ut,  and  (he  line  arts.  Indefatii^able  Tinu*  has  beefl 
•  proijn'ssini;*’  ever  since  the  patriarchs  of  the  plains  of  the  Ohio 
used  to  stook  tlu'ir  farms  with  ^lammoths,  and  those  on  the 
cast  sidi‘  of  the  Ale::;hany  mountains  enjoyt*d,  at  the  foot  of  those 
mountains,  their  iiu'xhaustible  beds  of  oysters  of  which  theaiiimil 
portion  was  as  lari;»'  as  a  man’s  foot.  'I’he  ai^e  has  come  that  sees 
unijde  res;;ions  for  republics  or  kini:;doms  between  (hat  line  to 
which  the  Atlantic  ocean  th(*n  exttMuled,  and  the  line  whick 
bountls  it  now  ;  and  the  ai^ewill  he  sure  to  come  of  picturesque 
Journeys,  and  sentinuMital  tours,  with  the  humbler  benefits  of  sti* 
tistics  and  topoi^raphies. 

This  class  of  works,  however,  must  be  preceded  by  owed 
less  pretension,  thou!:;h  considerably  advanced  towards  a  chi* 
raett'r  of  refnuMuent,  and  a  litm'arv  exisaition,  bevoiul  tlu‘ coarse 
ignorance  of  the  journal  ofthenuTe  Indian  trader  or  hunter 
luifTaloes.  The  works  of  this  previous  class  must  come  from  raei 
who  unite  all  the  hardihood  and  practical  roui^h-seasoniniC 
meu  of  tlicwoods,  with  u  tolerable  share  of  cultivation,  aud  • 
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iiatural  t(  luloncy  (o  iiU|uisiti%'oiH'ss  anil  rolUn  tion.  Some  sm  li 
im'U  >'ill  be  roiinil,  to  iiiulertuke  toilsome,  protraeted,  ami  lia- 
/iinlous  journeys  ol  researeli— -will  aseertuin  positions,  distiinees, 
pruetieiii»le  routes,  anil  the  course  of  rivers---\vill  ileserihe  clearly, 
thouudi  not  in  the  style  ot‘ either  artists  or  poets,  the  aspiH'ts  of 
till*  eiuniirv,  anil  the  more  obvious  ciicumstaiices  iu  the  character 
of  its  proiiuetious,  auil  of  its  brute  or  human  inhabitants — anil 
nill  make  some  i>hs(»rvations,  some  comparisons,  some  conjec- 
tuivs,  a  little  deeper  than  the  absolute  surlace  of  tlie  oliji'cts  they 
nmteinplate,  soivu*  srn;;ht  openiny^s  into  spiH  ulations,  which  more 
|)liilosi)phical  minds  will  Ion afterwards  prosecute,  with  the  aid 
of  later,  aceumul  ited,  and  more  accurate  observations.  I’he 
'I  ra \ els  of  the  late  Major  Pike,^  to  the  head  of  tlie  iVIississipi, 
aiul  across  liouisiana,  may  be  rei;^arded  as  a  hopeful  beii^innins^  of 
tills  class  of  works,  ami  we  wish  that  other  such  adventurers  may 
lx*  in  preparation,  and  that  the  American  u^overnment  may  deem 
tills  a  inueh  more  amhitioiis  employment  for  them,  than  the  vulq’ar 
oeeapation  of  w  ar. 

Till*  work  before  us,  is  not  a  book  of  travels,  thouu^h  the  au¬ 
thor  proft  sses  to  have  had  personal  observation  of  much  of  what 
it  iles(  rilM*s.  It  is  a:i  irre;^ular  mixture  of  natural  and  civil  his¬ 
tory  with  political  !>^eoa^rapliy.  The  copy  nowin  our  possession 
is,  wi*  have  some  reason  to  believe,  almost  tlie  only  one  which  has 

Vet  reached  this  country :  on  which  account,  we  shall  make  no 
•  •  ' 

ajHiloe^y  for  presenting;'  our  readers  w  ith  a  much  more  copious  ex¬ 
amination  of  its  contents,  than  we  should  have  judged  expedient 
had  the  work  been  an  ordinary  commodity  of  the  market. 

*  It  fell  to  niy  lot,  says  tlie  Major,  in  the  month  of  March,  1801, 
to  take  possession  of  upper  Louisiana,  under  the  treaty  of  cession. 
The  high  civil  trust  contided  to  me  in  that  country,  drew  my  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  lirst  instance  to  the  jurisprudence,  in  the  second  to  the 
principles  of  the  French  and  Spanish  colonial  governments,  and  in 
the  third  to  the  civil  history  and  geography  of  those  regions.  Tho 
records  and  other  public  documents  were  open  to  my  inspection;  and, 
as  it  was  my  fortune  to  he  stationed  about  five  years  on  various  parts 
ot  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  nearly  six  months  on  Red  River,  my 
inquiries  gradually  extended  to  Louisiana  in  general.  The  country, 
i?yen  at  this  day,  is  less  known  than  any  other  (inhabited  by  a  ci¬ 
vilized  people)  of  the  same  extent  on  the  globe. 

‘  The  United  States  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  acquired  a  territory 
ot  which  they  knew  not  the  extent;  they  were  equally  unacquainted 
"ith  its  climates,  soils,  and  productions,  the  magnitude  and  iiiiport- 

^  *^^esHy  the  ‘late’  because  we  have  little  doubt  that  this  spirited, 
intelligent,  and  indefatigable  explorer  is  the  General  Pike  whom, 
in  the  capacity  of  second  in  command  to  General  Dearborn,  in  Ca- 
nada,  the  recent  accounts  mention  to  have  fallen  in  battle. 
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ftnce  of  its  numerous  rivers,  niul  its  commercial  ami  other  natuni 
Ailvantiiges.  1  therefore  indulge  the  expect  itioii,  that  the  subseques: 

'  Sketclies,  however,  inaccurate  or  erroneous,  will  not  prove  wholh 
unacceptable  to  the  public  ;  particularly  as  no  one  before  me,  to  mj 
knowledge,  bus  attempted  a  history  and  description  oi  this  territoiy' 

lie  notices  the  well  >  know  ii  policy  of  the  Spanianls,  while  tlm 
pos>essed  the  count ry,  in  excludini^  stransjers,  and  ‘  prohibition 
all  surveys  and  tliseoveiies,  except  for  the  use  of  the  cabinet,’ 
lie  says  the  accounts  published  by  niissionarics,  aiul  even  h 
l’'n*nch  ollicers,  ‘  are  mostly  unintercstini;,'  and  those  ofMo* 
dian  tratlers,  and  other  traitsivnt  juTsons,  extremely  cru<le,coo- 
fnst‘d,  and  contrailietory.*  lie  iiuule,  however,  the  best  usei( 
them  he  (‘oidd.  lie  has  also  had  access  to  some  ancient  manu¬ 
script  journals;  has  been  furnished  by  respectable  men.  in  most 
of  tluMlistricts,  with  local  and  other  information ;  his  own  exetif- 
sions  in  the  country  have  been  exti*nsive ;  and  he  has  exainin^ 
most  of  tlie  puhlisluMl  works,  whether  of  more  or  less  autliorih, 
<‘onc«‘rniniv  the  country  and  its  history.  I  le  cmdcsscs,  however, 
that  all  tin*  yet  t*xistinj'  mat4*rials  are  very  far  from  sntlicient  for 
the  construction  of  any  thint^  even  distantly  approachiiiir  tot 
satisfactory  work  ;  apoloi^i/cs  for  the  adtlitional  imperfection 
which  he  is  likt'ly  to  fall  into,  from  tin*  military  habits  of  his  life; 
and  at  the  same  time  nunh*stly  and  very  reasonably  thinks  he  bn 
produced  a  much  better  account  of  this  la r*:^e  section  of  the  Ame 
rican  continent  than  has  yet  appeared. — \^  e  could  not  advanct 
far  in  tin*  perusal,  without  receiving*  an  impression  of  good  seD«, 
sobrii'ty,  industrious  iinpiiry,  and  a  prevailing  wish  to  exliibk 
the  plain  truth  on  every  subject. 

I’he  first  chapter,  (onstifuting  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  tbf 
volume,  is  I'lititled,  ‘Historical  J*^ketches.’  It  commences  >vill 
the  discovery  and  the  first  attempts  to  colonize  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mexican  (iiilf,  and  grt* 
dually  draws  to  a  more  detiiu'd  and  limited  sco]>e,  in  recordig 
the  events  of  the  portion  of  country  now  ilenominated  l^inisiani 
It  is  w  ritten  with  a  very  respectable  degree  of  clearin*ss  and  suc¬ 
cinctness,  and  preserves  the  detail  from  the  tediousiu*ss  wiiid 
it  was  not  easy  to  avoid  in  recording  so  many  transactions  c( 
obscure  and  petty  warfare,  absurd  |K»licy,  and  vtdgar  villtinj. 
The  first  adventurer  that  made  an  inroad  from  Florida  into  tbe 
region  since  named  Louisiana,  was  Ferdinand  de  Soto. 

‘  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  knight-errants  of  hisagt; 
and  his  actions  in  Florida  sufficiently  attest  his  courage,  hardihooi 
and  romantic  turn  of  mind.  He  explored  almost  all  parts  of  th< 
country  with  the  speed  of  a  courier;  and  the  long  time  he  remaiud 
in  it  was  mostly  einnloyed  in  seeking  new  dangers  and  encountcri*f 
Uicm.  lie  attacked  the  natives  every  where,  and  every  where  W 
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great  slaughter  ;  dertroyed  their  towns  and  subsisted  his  men 
on  ihe  provisions  tbund  in  them.  Hi*  even  spent  some  \vinlers  among 
them,  particularly  one  in  the  C  hickit^aw  nation ;  the  next  spring 
crossi‘d  the  Mississipi,  explored  the  regions  to  the  westward  of  it» 
and  in  J5I2  ended  his  days  on  lied  lliver/ 

Kvery  tiling  was  most  zealously  perpetrated  hy  the  Spaniards 
that  could  make  tiio  region  still  more  empliutieaily  a  wilderness 
than  they  found  it,  and  render  it  more  inliospituhle  ami  tmgain- 
I'ul  to  themselves  against  the  time  when  they  were  retlueed,  (after 
lunnerons  aliortive  and  destrnciive  enterprizes,  in  sanguine  ami 
furious  seircli  after  the  precious  metals)  to  the  iiiHassity  aitd 
liuiniliatioii  of  trying  to  sustain  themselves  hy  cultivating  the 
ground, and  tratbeking  with  the  relics  of  those  native  trilns  whom 
lliey  had  so  nearly  destroyetl.  The  desolate  scene  w  us,  for  a  w iiile, 
contisted  with  tluan  hy  the  French;  and  reciprocal  acts  of  re¬ 
venge  and  extermination  aiVordt^d  a  consolatory  sjiectacle  to  the 
few  harharian  stragglers  who  were  tliemselvestoo  weak  tojierlonn 
such  a  sacrifice:  hut  the  French,  were compidled  to  quit  theshores 
of  the  Mexieaii  (iidf,  ami  for  a  number  of  yeais  forbore  all  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  on  any  part  of  America.  At  length,  in  l()h8, 
tiiey  laid  the  fomuiutioii  of  Quebec,  and  formctl  their  first  jicr- 
niaiienl  settlement  in  the  new  woihl.  'I’liis  settlement,  having 
maintained  a  l.ihorions  and  wretched  existence  during  sixty  years 
ol  war  with  the  Inxpiois,  fell  upon  an  expedient  of  ingenious 
novelty,  wliieli,  hy  singular  gootl  luck,  occurred  to  the  thoughts  of 
the  Imliaiis  mueli  about  the  same  time.  This  expedient  was  the 
making  of  a  peace.  The  few  survivors  on  hotli  sides  h(*thoug)it 
themselves  of  siihstitiitiiig  aeommereeiii  the  commodities  of  life 
to  the  intercliange  of  (he  missiles  of  death.  Hut  our  author  says 
the  Freneli,  like  (lie  Spaniards,  were  so  iiieurahly  infected  \>i(h 
the  ideas  of  obtaining  wealth  in  away  indepmidenl  of  all  regular 
ami  sober  industry,  that  llit*v  were  never  hrouglit  to  apply  them¬ 
selves  ill  earnest  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  never 
attained,  even  to  the  very  period  oftlie  transfer  of  Canada  from 
the  rreiicli  dominion,  any  thing  like  a  state  of  real  prosperity. 
Fhoy  were  also  incommoded  in  their  Indian  trade,  hy  the  active 
interference  and  competition  of  the  Knglisli,  who  liad  early  sup¬ 
planted  the  Dutch  in  the  estahlishmeiit  of  New  \ork.  They 
had  a  better  position,  however,  and  perhaps  a  more  amhitiouH 
restl(*ssness,  for  extemling  their  impiiries  into  the  interior  of 
tile  vast  continent.  Two  of  their  missionaries,  Jolliet  and  Mar¬ 
quette,  tra\ersed  the  lakes,  reached  the  .Mississippi,  descemled 
It  as  t.ir  as  tlie  Arkansas,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  tiionsuud  miles, 
and  returned  to  Canada  hy  way  of  the  Illinois.  Hut  an  en- 
tjTpriy/nig  olVieer,  De  la  Salle,  was  the  first  that  descended 
that  vast  river  to  the  sea ;  though  Father  lieiiiiepiii,  whom  our 
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author  has  liivoii  very  c^ood  roasoiis  for  sottinj^’  <lown  for  an 
‘  liar,'  proteiiihul  to  have  uceonipllslu'd  this 

nehievtMiuMit,  in  a  spltMuiid  account  uhich  he  puhli^lu'd,  in 
Franct*,  »>!'  tlu*  extiMisive  c-ouiilry  he  had  discovered,  and  which 
he  naiued  /-» in  honour  of  Ijonis  \IV. 

l)e  la  Salle  also  went  to  France,  where  he  was  appointed  to 
tile  coiniuun  I  ol*  an  exjieditioii  of  hmr  ships  (Miryini^  170 
landsmen,  and  ihe  otluT  materials  for  a  proj(‘cted  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  'riiroui^h  some  error  in  the 
iiavii'ation,  the  landini>f  was  mud«‘  three  hundred  mih*s  to  the 
westwaril  of  the  intended  point.  In  the.  p('stilential  spot  to 
which  tliey  had  Imvu  lim'd  hy  j^cdden  dieams,  almost  all  man¬ 
ner  of  calamities  coudiined  to  fall  upon  them  ;  and  not  the 
hast  was  the  loss  of  their  aide  and  imlefatiu^ahle  chief,  who 
was  murdi'n'd  hy  a  party  with  whi<*h  In*  was  makim:^  his  way 
towards  tin*  northern  French  settlements,  to  ohtain  snceours 
for  his  ill  fated  colony,  which  was  entirely  broken  up  in  a  short 
time  afterwards.  Hut  it  was  not  lon*:^  hi'fore  tin*  t'Xpt'riment 
was  n*newed  hy  another  set  of  adventurers,  who  entered  the 
Mississippi  in  Idtht,  and  took  tln*ir  position  mi  the  e\trt*mity  ofi 
territory  thenci'forward  distiiiij^uished,  formally,  hy  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  liouisiana,  t:;iven  it  hy  Hennepin  nineteen  years  he- 
fore.  'riiis  colony  was  destined  to  live — thoni»ii  no  one 
would  have  anticijiateil  this  fortune  from  its  temperament  and 
early  procivdin^s.  It  was  composed  of  two  descrijitions  of 
persons  ;  ‘  the  first  unaccustomed  to  manual  labour,  hut  |>08- 
sessinu^  enterpri/.e,  and  expectiiii'  to  j.;atlier  fortunes  from  the 
mines  and  Indian  trade;  the  second,  ami  much  the  most  nu¬ 
merous,  poor  and  idle,  and  expectin*:^  to  sidisist  on  the  bounty 
of  t;o\ ernment,  rather  than  on  the  (trails  of  their  own  in¬ 
dustry.’  .*\ftt‘r  the  cstahlishment  had  Just  heu^un  to  take  root, 
it  was  smidenly  pulled  Uji  to  he  transplanted  to  another  situa¬ 
tion,  hy  ail  order  from  the  French  government ;  whieh,  having 
heard  ot  dancft'rous  endemics  in  the  part  of  the  country  whore 
file  settlement  bail  l>een  lounded,  very  reasonably  conchidod 
that  the  other  parts  of  the  coast  must  he  salubrious  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  this  was  noxious;  and  judu^i'd,  perhaps,  that  the 
most  etVectii  il  way  ot  stimulating^  to  the  industry  of  lo<*al  im¬ 
provement  this  inert  and  dispirited  assemhlat^e,  w  us  thus  to  an¬ 
nihilate  in  an  instant,  by  an  order  issued,  in  the  t  arelessni'iS 
of  olViee,  and  amidst  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  all  that  had  lM*t*n 
erteeted  hy  reluctant  paiidul  cHort  towards  formint!;  a  jilantation. 
'riie  adventuri'is  had  hut  Just  hei^un  to  verify  their  heins^  alive 
in  their  new  jMisition,  when  they  wi'ie  attacked  and  plundered 
by  the  Fiii^li^h.  So  wretchedly  was  the  whole  conec'in  ina- 
nai^'d,  tlrat  the  settlement,  after  reeeivinc^  "2-500  colonists,  and 
r.bsorbini;  money  to  the  amount  of  ()>^0,000  livres,  in  the  fir*t 
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tliirhvn  years,  rontaiiuMl  at  t!ie  oml  of  that  |M‘rio<l  only  four 
IniiniriMi  whites,  twenty  neu^ro  slaves,  anti  three  liiiiidretl  head  of 
eaule.  'Mie  colony  was  then  assi^i^ned  over  to  M.  Crozart,  a 
stealthy  private  t^eiitleinan,  who  prosiM  utt'd  the  experiment  tivo 
\ears,  and  thiM!  williiij^ly  relintpiisluMl  his  nndertakin>;  and  his  jia- 
ifiit  to  (he  .Mississippi  Company,  ‘  projected  hy  the  celebrated 
John  Law.’  Placetl  under  a  patronau^e  so  splendid,  (he  colony 
lu'came  an  ohjtH  t  ofextendiii"  interest  and  santi^uine  expectation. 
Several  thousands  of  new  settlers  were  sent  out  in  a  few'  years. 
And  so  pro\itlent  an  economy  wms  adoj)ted  for  their  support,  that 
many  hundretis  of  them  perished  with  hunger  and  sickness. 
In  1*7-21, 

‘  every  countenance  was  covered  with  a  melancholy  gloom;  the  sick 
were  without  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other  comforts  adapted  to  their 
situation;  and  children  perished  from  want  in  the  arms  of  their  mo¬ 
thers.  Such  indeed,  in  that  year,  was  the  w'ant  of  provisions,  that 
the  troops,  stationed  on  the  IVrilido,  Isle  Dauphin,  and  Mobile,  were 
divided  among,  and  were  obliged  to  seek  support  from,  the  Indian 
villages  about  the  country.* 

A  war  with  (he  Spaniards,  in  which  the  colony  suffered 
serious  injury  at  first,  resulted  however,  ultimately,  in  an  ex- 
teiiNion  of  its  territorial  possessions,  and  of  its  means  of  en* 
terprize,  whether  in  the  way  of  tliscovery,  trade,  or  compiest. 
'file  rapid  accession  to  its  numbers,  hy  emigration  from  Kurope, 
(•om|)ellcd  the  formation  of  new  establishments,  some  of  them 
considerably  inland.  No  extraordinary  care  was  used  to  main* 
tain  amity  with  the  ahorigiiu*s.  Solar  as  contrast,  indeed,  could 
he  of  service  towards  this  object,  the  Spaniards  were  g(*ne- 
rously  willing  to  give  their  enemies  tlie  benefit  of  it,  by  act¬ 
ing  with  a  barbarity  which  no  ordinary  iin|)rovements  in  de¬ 
pravity  could  rival.  Hut  the  Krenchinen  could  not  endure 
to  he  surpasst'd  even  in  impolitic  wickedness.  The  Xatche'/, 
a  considerable  tribe  of  Indians,  had  received  favourably  the 
French  adventurers ;  had  supplied  them  with  jirovisions ;  assisted 
them  ill  their  tillage,  and  in  building  their  houses ;  had  saved 
them  from  famine  and  death;  continued  to  possess  the 
strongest  disposition  to  oblige ;  and  wouhl  still  have  bt'eii 
eminently  useful  to  them  if  they  had  not  been  treated  with 
imlignity  and  injustice  hy  the  commandant  of  a  French  fort, 
'fliey  began  to  take,  as  might  he  rxpc^cted,  a  severe  revenge, 
hut  were  indiieed  to  stop  short  of  its  complete  execution ; 
ami  a  treaty  of  peace  restored  confidence,  apparently,  on  hotli 
sides,  and  really  on  the  side  of  the  Nalehez.  But  the  civilized 
party,  the  CknstianH^  were  meilitaliiig  a  plan  to  extermination. 

A  Very  strong  military  body  concealed  its  movements  so  well 
as  to  (Miahled  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  habitations  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  ot  whom  a  large  proportion  |K*risluMl  in  a  slaughter  pro¬ 
longed  through  several  days,  and  not  terminated  till  the  sur- 
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rend«T,  at  tiu'  rr<|uisiti4)ii  of  the  rreiieh,  of  llic  head  of  i 
iHM’idiarly  olmoxioiis  ('hief.  I'he  reinuiiuler  of  tlie  nation, 
htill  i'oiisidt'rahh*,  continued  to  he  treuteil  with  the  most  t^allin:; 
injustice,  aiul  alH)Ut  six  years  afterwarils  were  suddenly  or- 
ilensl  to  clear  uwiiy  their  huts  from  the  site  of  their  an¬ 
cient  residence,  in  ortler  to  make  way  for  the  estahlishin^  of  a 
l•*rench  settlement,  and  to  seek  some  other  ilwelliiii^  phut*. 
Stimulatetl  to  miulness  hy  this  outrai^e,  hut  refrainint;'  from 
premature  vioh*nce,  they  devised  a  plan,  which,  at  the  ap)H)int- 
e<l  time,  tlu*y  accom|)hshed  in  the  siuhlen  destruction  of  u  threat 
nuiidierof  tlie  Krench,  and  the  ravai^e  and  demolition  of  the 
most  promisin''  and  adv  tiieintr  S4*ttlements  in  the  colony.  Tim 
execution  was  n‘>eiu'(‘d  hy  nu*asun's  which  comp«*lled  the  In¬ 
dians  to  retire.  preeipitatt‘ly  into  a  tiistant  part  of  the  wihler- 
ness.  'riiither,  h(»wev4*r,  they  w«»re  followeil  hy  a  force  which 
atla4*ke<l  tlu'in  in  such  a  hx^ality  that  their  most  4lesp4*rate  ef¬ 
forts  could  not  u>ert  their  fat(*.  A  few  esc.iju'd  and  incoqK)- 
rated  themselvt*s  with  other  tri)u*s  ;  while  the  remainder  of  those 
that  surxive*!  the  carnat'e  were  taken,  enslaveil,  and  at  last 
traiis|>orte<l  to  St.  Domiiu'o.  ‘  'riius  the  Natche/,  once  so 
useful  to  the  rreiicli,  and  whose  \ilhi!'(*s  contaiiUMl  above 
twelve  huiulre<l  souls  on  the  first  arrival  of  those  strani'ors 
amoiisj;  them,  Ixx'ame  almost  extinct.' 

The  autiior  lustows  amjile  praises  on  the  Natchez,  as  a 
comparatively  *  polished  ami  civilized'  trihe.  ‘  'I'hcy  had  an 
cstahli.-^hed  rt'lit'ion  amoiii'  them,  in  many  particulars  rational 
ami  lamsistent,  as  likewise*  ret'uhir  orders  of  priesthood.  They 
hael  a  temple  to  the  I'reat  Spirit,  in  which  they  preserved  the 
i*t<‘rnal  fire:*  and  the  Major  has  common  phic(*s  to  «»xtenuate  the 
inaliu;nity,  or  at  least  tin*  i'uilt,  of  tin*  worship  that  now  and 
then  (for  he  s<'t'ms  to  intimate  it  was  not  a  frecpu'iit  service)  of¬ 
fered  a  human  victim  in  this  teiiiph**.  lie  ilescrihes  also  the 
nature  of  their  t'overnnient  ;  and  the  des<  ription  seems  to  adirin 
such  iloctrines,  and  to  conv4*y  such  an  implication  as  to  the 
polity  4»f  his  own  country,  as  the  rentiers  in  the  I'nited  States 
will  surely  he  very  iiiueh  surjirized  to  receive  from  the  ]>eii  of 
an  olVieial  tellow -r4*puhrican. 

‘  The  civil  polity  of  the  Natchez  partook  of  the  rcfineiiicnts  of 
a  people  appareutly  in  .some  degree  learned  and  scientitic ;  it  ex* 
hioitt'd  penetration  ami  wisdom,  and  was  calculated  to  render  them 
happy.  They  had  or  ('hiefs,  invested  with  uhsolute  rjonrr, 

as  likewise  a  kind  of  subordinate  nobility  ;  and  the  usual  nistinc- 
tions  created  by  rank  were  well  understood  and  preserved  among 
them.* — It  Ls  added,  ‘  They  were  just,  generous,  and  humanft 

•  By  the  way,  he  should  have  given  his  authorities  for  the  whole 
of  tlie  represcnlatioii  of  their  character  and  institutions. 
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tnd  never  failed  to  extend  relief  to  tlie  objections  of  distres* 
anti  misery.  They  wtre  well  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
imtlicinal  plants ;  and  the  cures  they  performed,  particularly 
anionj:  the  French,  appear  almost  incredible.  What  is  much  more 
to  their  praise,  they  never  deemed  it  glorious  to  destroy  the  hu¬ 
man  species,  and  for  this  reason  seldom  waged  any  olliei  than  de¬ 
fensive  war.’ 

'flic  •’[■rand  delusion  of  the  IMississippi  scheme  renderetl  the 
greatest  services  to  tln*st‘  c*olonies,  by  the  very  opiTutioii  which 
ruined  its  dupi^ ;  and  ‘  from  tliis  pt*riod,’  says  onr  author, 

‘  may  he  tinted  their  «;radnal  proij^rcss  to  a  more  eligible  con¬ 
dition,  though  it  was  occasionally  interrnpttMl  by  the  Indians, 
and  Spaifnrtls.’  In  recounting  the  tpiarnds  and  ht>stilities  with 
the  liitii'ins,  he  is  disposed  to  make  llie  civiii/.ed  party  acconii- 
tahle  for  almost  all  tlie  initpiity.  The  savages  he  admits,  were 
jealous  of  encroachments  on  their  ancient  tturitories ;  but  so  faith¬ 
ful,  he  atlirms  to  treaties,  that  the  aggressions  whitdi  pro- 
voketl  so  mneb  sangninary  violence,  are  almost  uniformly  charge¬ 
able  on  the  whites. 

'rile  ambition  of  France,  pervading  these  remote  depen¬ 
dencies,  <lid  not  fail  to  operate  with  its  cliaracti'ristic  energy, 
in  conqietition  with  the  growing  power  ami  coiitinnal  extension 
ol  tlie  Knglish  colonies.  Its  object  was  no  less  than  the  com¬ 
mand,  than  virtually,  for  all  available  pnr|>ost»s,  the  occnp.ttion 
of  the  whole  country  of  the  lake's  and  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  Alleghany  mountains  to  an  nndefmed  distance  westward, 
ami  from  Quebec  to  New  Orleans.  All  |K>ssilile  exertion  was 
made  for  an  approximation  of  forts  in  advance  from  tlie  northern 
and  soiitlierii  settlements,  and  for  a  pre-oeenpation  of  the 
commeret*  and  alliaiiee  of  the  Indian  trihi's.  It  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  eoiifme  the  Kiiglish  possessions  and  e!itorpri/(?s  as 
rigidly  as  possible  to  tlie  Atlantie  coast;  ami  it  seems  that 
the  French  wen^  abetted  hy  their  Fnropean  government  in  a 
series  of  interferences  so  liostile  and  so  pertinacious,  as  to 
com|H*l  their  rivals,  at  last,  about  the  year  1755,  into  the  war 
which  t(U'minatcd  fatally  to  the  I’ rench  power  in  America,  in  the 
battle  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  in  which  both  Wolfe  ami 
the  French  commander,  Moiitcalmc,  lost  tlicir  lives.  This 
an<l  the  otlier  disasters  experiencocl  hy  France,  in  a  period 
ul  her  most  signal  humiliation,  reduced  her  to  treaties  which 
ceded  ('anada  and  all  her  possessions  on  the  Fast  side  of  the 
Mississi|)jii  to  F<ngland,  and  all  her  territories  on  the  west 
Mdeol  that  river,  including  the  island  and  city  of  New  Orleans, 
to  ^puin.  *  Prior  to  this  |>eriod  the  whole  territory  on  both  sides 
el  the  Mississippi,  situated  between  the  lakes  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  aiulbctwei'n  the  Mexican  and  Alleghany  luountaiiis,  went 
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uiuiiTthc  ironcral  muncor  Loiiisiana.  'I'liut  part  of  it  cr < I ♦>(!  to 
tlio  Kiit;lisli  io>(  thr  iiamo;  Imt  the  new  ar(|nisltions  of  Spain  n*. 
tainedit.* 

'I'he  treaty  of  ei‘s^i(>n  was  dated  17(v2,  hnt  not  enriiedfulh 
into  edect  till  I7tith  owint;;  to  a  ('onsidevulde  repnij^naiu’e  in 
llie  people  to  snhtnil  to  what  they  rei::ar(h  (1  as  a  somewhat 
i^oininions  transfer.  After  heiiii;  ipiiet  in  tin*  new  posse*ssion 
a  decent  nnndM*r  cd  years,  the  Spanish  t^ovevnnu’nt  hap- 
peimd  to  tall  on  the  idea  that  West  Florida,  an  estate  of 
‘  <»nr  l)r(»ther  <»f  Ihi^lund,’  wonhl  makt*  a  very  t»retly  exten¬ 
sion  of  tlieir  pleasnie  i^^ionmls  ulon*:^  the  short'  of  the  (uilf, 
The  eovetiny;  of  so  «i;ood  and  peacefid  a  nei^hhonr’s  property 
was  Ljreatly  tpiiekenetl,  wliih*  tlie  sin  of  it,  il  sneh  a  tlioui^ht 
e''er  oet  M!  red,  woidd  appear  to  !)e  at  least  nentrali’/aMl,  hy  the 
orohahility  that  he  eonld  nt*t  at  any  rate,  retain  that  property, 
ionc.  ky  tiiis  tinn*  tht're  were  imminent  ami  portentous 

sii:;ns  td'  a  *;raml  ei  mmotion  in  the  Knt;lish  Atlantic  colonies 
ami  it  was  foresi'en  that  if  they  slu)nhl  Imcoiih'  imle|u  iuient, 
I'lorida  wt*nhl  not  he  likely  to  rt'inain  for  any  Ion*;'  ]ierio(l 
in  the  possc'ssion  of  Kni^land.  h  was  jndi^i’d  expedient  tiuTC- 
feri'  to  lay  Itamls  on  it  In'tore  it  shonhl  he  in  ilan:^er  of  he- 
comini'  part  of  a  I'reat  and,  hy  the  Spaniartls,  e\ceedini;!y 
<lre!  <led  conlederatio'i.  Ai'cordini^K*,  a  sudden,  and  siu  c«*ss- 
fnl  attack  was  made  t)n  the  priiu'ipal  torts,  the  surn'nder  of 
which  involved  that  of  the  whole  territory.  West  Florida, 
thtis  uc({nire<l,  was  i^uaranteed,  ami  in  addition  l^ast  Florida 
was  eech*d  to  Spain  i\t  the  peace*  of  I *'■'3. 

'Ihc  terms  of  tin*  treaty  oj>«'in*d  *a  wide*  (icltl  of  disj>ntc  ho- 
tween  the  Spanish  irovi*rnmcnt  i..ul  the  Anu'iican  rcptdilk* 
ronecridm:^  honndarics,  and  tlie  ri*'hts  eef  navi^iition  on  thf 
Mississippi;  and  the  conte'st  was  maintaiinei  wit)i  ca^e*r  iii- 
tcn  sl  and  |HTciriptory  claims  the  i^reatcst  part  i>f  tin*  e'liMiiii^ 
twenty  ye  ars.  It  must  ine  vilahly  have*  soon  ceunc  t(»  the  id- 
/iiiiei  ni/ieu  hnt  leer  the*  e‘\t*iits  which  'inh'd  in  the*  sneielro 
transfer  of  laenisiana,  in  te>  tin*  French  re*pnhlic,  whie'h 

«he)nt  two  years  afterwarels,  ceehel  it,  for  a  peenniary  ceuisi- 
rieratiem,  to  the*  final  jMesse'ssieni  ed’  the*  Ame’ricait  states.  The 
Itmi'  se'i'ics  of  je'ulons,  e'Vasive*,  ami  e)tlensive*  measures  of  tlie* 
Spanish  anthoritie's,  ami  of  the*  rt‘me)nstrant,  impatient,  anel 
sometimes  alim)st  yiolent,  movements  of  tin*  .\me‘riean  pe)|>u- 
Intiem,  on  tin*  wi*st  of  tin*  Allei'hany  monntains,  are*  relute*d 
in  eletuil  ;  hnt  are*  of  ne>  s'lvat  inie*re'st  further  than  as  le*adintt 
to  the  mapiifiee'nt  >iew  of  the*  aee|uisitie)n,  at  a  stroke,  and 
lM*yonel  the  possibility  ed  any  fnrtln  r  epiestion  or  e'ompetilion? 
cd  the  vast  eentral  ret'ion  of  the  continent,  hy  a  people  e)C* 
cnpyini'  so  lari«;e  a  peertion  of  it  before,  ami  de‘stine'el  to  e\* 
lenei  their  e\er-^Towin^  multitudes  in  nee  very  lon^  time  inU 
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tilt*  actual  |)o»Jscssion  of  ]H'rliaps  four  fifths  of  its  liiihitAhlo 


^j)ac«‘. 


'I’licro  i'i  110  other  section  of  our  race  that  woiihl  not 


Ih»  clateil,  perhaps  almost  as  much  as  those  ostentatiously 
M'll'-asseitiui;  repuhlicans,  at  heiiiy^  alile  to  tlraw,  in  lines  of 
fact  aiul  preuieiion,  half  such  a  map  of  their  uUotttHl  quan- 
turn  oi  <‘arth,  ami  confound  their  imao^iuation  in  the  immen- 
vit>  »)r  such  lakes,  such  rivers,  such  forests,  and  such  plaiiis. 
Tills  ITetorical  portion  of  the  >vork  is  followed  hy  a  short 
(haplcr  oil  the  Floridas,  ‘  the  proximity  of  which  to  tlu'  United 
Stales,  and  our  claim  to  no  iucoiisiderahle  portion  of  them,’ 
savs  our  author,  driiy,  render  some  account  of  them  of  the 
"reatest  importance  at  this  time.  Our  best  use  of  the  chapter 
\>ill  Ik*  to  extract  its  most  remarkable  paragraph. 

‘  One  rcniarkalile  fact  relative  to  the  population  of  the  Floridas 
must  not  escape  luitice.  While  these  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
the  r.n^'li>Ii,  a  plan  was  concerted  to  entice  a  colony  of  Greeks 
into  the  country.  Sir  Williuin  Duncan  aiul  Doctor  Turnbull  were 
at  the  hot  tom  of  tliis  transaction.  The  country  was  represented 
to  the  (ireeks  in  tlie  most  favourable  li^ht ;  they  were  promised 
Xtriilc  fields  and  lands  in  ubunduncct  and  also  tranportation  and 
suhsisuncc.  Hence  fifteen  hundred  souls  were  dcluucd  from  the 
i'landi;  in  (iieece  and  ItCily,  and  landed  in  East  Florida.  They  were 
planted  at  a  place  called  New  Smyrna,  situated  about  seventy  milee 
lo  the  koiitlnvurd  of  St.  Augustine.  But  what  was  their  •  surprize 
when,  in*^tcad  of  cultivated  lields,  they  >verc  ushered  into  a  deso¬ 
late  wilderness,  without  the  means  of  support!  What  moriified  them 
still  more  was,  that  some  of  them  were  tantalized  with  the  use  of 
rented  lands  lor  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  reverted 
a^ain  to  their  original  proprietors,  when  the  poor  settlers  were  once 
imire  reduceil  to  poverty  and  misery.  Some  of  them  indeed  could 
not  obtain  land  on  any  terms.  Hence  they  were  obliged  to  la- 
liour  for  the  planters  in  the  character  of  slaves,  and  to  experience 
hunger  and  nakedness.  Overseers  were  placed  over  them,  and 
whenever  the  usual  task  was  not  completed,  tliey  were  goaded  with 
the  lash.  Families  were  not  allowed  to  live  seperate  from  each 
other;  but  a  number  of  them  were  crowded  togetlicr  in  one  moss, 
ami  condemned  to  promiscuous  repose.  The  poor  wretches  were 
not  even  allowed  to  procure  fish  for  themselves,  although  the  sea 
•'ll  their  feet  was  full  of  them.  People  were  fordiddtn  to  furnish 
them  w  ith  victuals ;  severe  punishments  were  decreed  against  those 
who  gave  and  those  who  received  the  cliaritable  boon.  At  length, 
•ol.t)!),  seized  with  despair  and  sensible  of  no  other  alternative 
than  escape  or  deatii,  they  rose  on  their  cruel  tyrants,  and  made 
i^hcmselves  masters  of  some  small  vcs.sels.  But  their  designs  were 
frustrated  by  the  prompt  exertions  of  the  military  ;  and  this  re- 
)^lt  closed  with  the  death  of  five  of  the  unhappy  ringleaders.^ 
1  his  transaction  is  so  contrary  to  the  reputed  humanity  of  the 
mglisli  nation,  that  it  requires  some  credulity  to  believe  the  so- 
report  of  a  British  officer,  who  was  an  eye  witness  to  what  wc 

havcreUled.’  p.  121. 
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From  tlio  aiitliur's  oinis>iun  (o  stato  any  yiieli  thini^,  and  also 
fmiii  tin'  (jiulity  ot  tln^  (ms(*,  ut*  roiicliido  tliat  no  invt»stip;ation 
and  iiiinir^liinent  uvro  tlioni^ht  of  for  tin*  st'diicers  and  (lie  tyrants 
in  this  pi»*<‘e.  of  coinplieuti'd  \illainy.  NN  e  wish  he  had  i^iven 
soiin*  infurination  relati\e  to  the  present  state  of  the  reinaiinier 
and  deseeiidants  of  these  most  in  jiirtMl  ('inii^rants. 

The  c  hapter  on  the  ‘  Fxtent  and  boundaries'  of  Louisiana/ 
is  prohuhly  as  lonij  a  one  as  was  ever  writt«*n  to  trai'e  the  out¬ 
line  of  a  eountry.  'Their  determination,  however,  involves  a 
very  iiu*onvenien(  extent  oi'  historical  impiiry,  as  dependiiii^,  in 
paii,  on  the  territorial  ailjustments  lixeil  in  a  succession  of 
treaties  and  other  puhlie  aets,  and  on  the  reeorded  facts  of  the 
actual  oc‘cupation  of  advanced  positions  in  ri<^!it  of  oriij^inal  dis¬ 
covery.  'Tlie  i^feneral  re.sult  comes  out  in  the  followin”^  form : 

‘  If  the  claims  of  the  rrencli  are  sufliciently  supported,  Loui^iavi 
Imunds  thu.<« :  south  ontiieCiuU  of  Mexico;  west,  partly  on  the  Rio 
llravo,  and  partly  on  the  Mexican  mountains;  nortli  aiul  west,  partly 
on  the  shining’  (or  rocky)  *  mountains,  and  partly  on  C'anada ;  east 
on  the  Missis.sippi  from  its  source  tothetliiity  first  decree;  thence 
extending  east  on  the  line  of  demarcation,  to  the  Rio  Rerdido itlienc^ 
down  that  river  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  The  boundajies  to  the  north 
and  north-west  nie  not  defined.  To  what  point  they  will  ultimately 
he  sustained  from  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  seems  to  admit  m 
doubt.’  *  As  these  boundaries  are  undefined,  it  will  be  difficult  td 
estimate  the  quantity  of  land  in  Louisiana  with  any  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy.  If  however,  we  n>sume  as  a  datum,  a  line  drawn  from  the 
the  source  of  the  Mississippi  i'l  forty-seven  degrees,  forty-two  minulei 
and  forty  second.^,  north  latitude,  to  where  the  Missouri  leaves  the 
shining  mountains,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  we  may  form  some 
reasonable  eonjcctures  on  the  subject.  Trom  this  extreme  point  to 
the  mouth  ut  tire  Mis.>issippi,  on  a  straight  line,  is  two  thousand  and 
five  miles.  The  breadth  is  less  certain.  The  .  .bhe  Kaynal  calculates 
it  ut  six  hundred  miles.  Hut  the  distance  f  rom  St.  Louis  on  the  Mis* 
sissippi  to  tile  summit  of  the  Mexican  mountains,  has  lieen  determined 
by  pretty  accurate  observation  to  be  about  six  huiubed  and  fiRy-two 
miles,  and  tliis  is  believed  to  bo  near  the  average  breadth  of  Louisiana. 
The  boundaries  we  have  described  embrace  one  million,  three  huB- 
and  seven  thousand,  two  hundred  ami  sixty  srpiare  miles ;  or  eight 
hundred,  thirty  six  millions,  six  iiuiulred  and  forty  six  thousand,  four 
hundred  acres  !* 

'riiero  is  a  elia])(er  on  New  Orleans,  and  the  Delta  of  the  Mis- 
sissijii.  'Tlio  city  is  described  with  that  extreme  minuteness  of 
detail  wliieli  we  never  suspect  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  tbf 
subject,  when  we  are  t'xliibiting  a  part  ami  a  proof  of  i 
n'i’ciil  proud  Hetpiisitioii.  .\t  the  time  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,  *  it  contained  about  one  thousand  houses,  and 
eight  Uiousand  iiiUuliitauts,  including  blacks  and  }H'ople  of 
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colour.*  Almost  all  the  old  houses  are  of  wood,  of  only  one 
Morv  hi^h.  Latterly  a  few  of  the  inhahitants  have  been  enahliMl 
to  enclose  themselves  in  had  hriek,  coaled  with  while  or  co¬ 
loured  mortar. 

The  Delta  is  one  of  those  remarkable  results  of  the  cereal 
ojMTations  of  nature,  on  which  a  sensible  observer  will  hariliy 
ever  be  aceiised  of  expendini;  too  much  description. 


*  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  has  gradually  risen  out  of  the 
tea,  or  rather  that  it  has  been  formed  by  alluvions  substances,  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  waters  from  the  upper  regions.  It  is  calculated  that 
t’roni  to  1H()0,  a  period  of  fc>0  years,  tlie  land  lias  advanced 

fiheen  miles  intti  tlie  sea.  The  eastern  part  of  New  Spain  along  the 
gulf,  exhibits  abundant  proofs  of  similar  advances ;  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  constant  accumulation  of  sand  by  the  trade  winds,  which  is 
iltiven  to  the  shore  by  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  waves  in  that  di- 
recvion.’ 


The  Mississippi,  on  approaching  the  sea,  divides  into  five 
brunches  which  are  deep  enough,  except  on  their  bars,  for  the 
lurgt'st  ships.  The  banks  of  the  river,  to  a  great  distance  north¬ 
ward,  are  ‘  much  more  elevutctl  than  the  c  irc  uiu jaceiit  country. 
This  is  occasioned  by  a  more  copious  deposition  along  the  mar- 
/jins  than  at  a  distaiiec  from  them.  T'hese  are  thiekly  coveretl 
with  grass,  and  a  vast  variety  of  ligneous  ]dants,  which  serve  to 
filtrate  the  waters  in  their  progress  to  the  low  grounds  and 
swamps,  and  to  retain  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  alliivious 
substances.’  The  Mississijipi  is  not  rcniarkable  for  gotnl  fish; 
but  this  defect  is  compensated  by  a  vast  number  of  alligators. 
The  tides  have  little  etVect  at  New  Orleans;  they  soinetimes 
cause  it  to  swell,  but  never  to  slacken  its  current.  It  is  asserted 
that  no  more  than  one  tweniy~fterenth  part  of  the  Delta  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  cultivation.  Tlie  country,  hotli  here  near  the 
outlet,  and  to  a  great  extent  on  each  side  of  the  river  many  hun- 
drcil  miles  u|)waril,  constitutt's  a  world  of  swamps,  with  all 
the  appropriate  miasmata  and  pestilence.  And  though  there 
tn*  particular  parts  which  it  might  possible  for  a  strong  j>o- 
pulatioii,  aided  by  great  national  resources,  to  rescue  from  the 
dominion  of  water  in  its  most  noxious  form,  that  dominion  is 
founded  so  invincibly  on  the  conformation  of  the  continent,  that 
t  large  portion  of  the  southern  regions  of  Louisiana,  must  con¬ 
tinue  unfavourable  to  health  ami  life  to  the  end  of  time.  There 
are  vast  tracts  which  will  for  ever  preclude  all  human  attempts 
tiid  n^idenee,  by  the  inundation  wiiieli  covers  them  to  a  great 
dopih  during  the  season  of  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
great  tributary  rivers. 

1  he  arbitrary  line  of  division  into  lower  and  upper  Louititna 
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is  drawn  about  the  latitude  at  which  the  Arkansas  river  f  ills  inti 
the  Mis^is^ippi,  between  33  and  31  north.  'I’he  more  distii 
tracts  of  the  wide  western  rec^ion  traversed  by  this  river  inai^ 
rather  a  dreary  appearance  in  description;  ‘  iininense  prairi^^ 
with  very  little  else  to  attract  attention.*  A  traveller,  however, 
who  should  ^urvcy  such  a  wilderness  for  the  first  time,  would 
i^ze  with  no  small  interest  and  wonder  at  one  of  its  tp. 
pearunct's. 

‘  Immense  herds  oriniffaloe,  elk,  deer,  and  a  species  of  the  goit, 
range  about  this  open  country,  whicli  produces  a  short  grass  of  whidi 
they  are  fond  ;  ana  a  gentleman  of  veracity  has  a-^sei  ted,  that  he  bn 
seen  a  drove  of  them  containing  at  least  nine  thousand.* 

Hut  no  one  description  of  the  face  of  the  country  can  he  takei 
ns  illustrative,  generally,  of  such  an  immensity  of  earth  and  water; 
though  it  is  doubtful  whetlVT  on  any  of  the  other  continent 
these  tdements  appear  in  so  few  varieties  of  moditication  in  so 
ain)de  a  space;  for  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  the  steppog  d 
'rartarv,  twen  if  they  were  of  e([ual  extent  with  the  great  cen¬ 
tral  wilderness  of  America,  do  not  present  a  sameness  in  whick 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  active  element  of  water  is  made  to  bear 
its  part.  Such  a  dis{>lay,  therefore,  of  this  monotonous  thougii 
immense  scene,  as  should  constitute  a  proportionate  siTtion  of 
general  geography,  would  be  confined  to  very  small  space  of 
description;  though  such  a  representation  ns  should  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  numbers  of  whore 
are  looking  towards  the  country  with  a  very  dilVereiit  kind  of 
interest  and  curiosity  from  any  that  could  arise  from  the  iiierr 
taste  for  geographical  knowledge,  would  require  to  be  given 
in  great  extent  ami  particularity.  'I'he  Major’s  survey  is  some 
thing  between  thoe  two,  ap])roaching  to  a  minuteness  that  is 
tedious  to  an  Kuropcaii  general  reader,  while  it  is  hardly  par- 
ticulur  and  local  enough  in  making  the  ditVereiices  of  the  vi¬ 
rions  parts  oftl;e  vast  territory,  to  satisfy  the  carefulimpiwi* 
tivencss  of  persons  having  any  thought  of  the  experiment  ofi 
removal  into  it.  'I  he  general  ctlcct  of  the  very  multifarious  ac¬ 
count  is,  that  Upper  Louisiana  is  on  the  whole,  a  tract  of  great 
value  and  promise;  that  it  has  a  large  proportion  of  very  good 
soil;  that  almost  every  di'sirahle  production  may  he  cultivated 
with  complete  success;  that  it  has  infinite  facilities  for  inland  na¬ 
vigation;  tliat,  as  to  tlie  greater  part  of  it,  the  climate  is  si* 
hihrious,  ‘even  womhTfully  so,  considering  the  heat  of  Hs 
suimnt‘rs  and  the  pHnligioiis  surplus  of  its  waters;  and  that  its 
|M)pulation,  which  is  in  its  earliest  infancy,  is  advancing  with 
a  rapidity  heyond  all  «*xamplc.  In  remarking  on  the  actual 
proofs  of  a  dcgrt*c  of  saluhrity  which  would  have  licein  decfflcd 
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1  Inj.^jinpatihli*  witli  siicli  au  e\eoss  of  lioattMl  moistiiro,  he  ad- 
I  ydiu'i^  die  theory,  with  {iLuisihle  appearances,  that  the  noxioua 
"  power  is  neutrali/.ecl  hy  the  prt*valence  of  limestone  in  the  con- 
Minition  of  a  I'lvut  poriion  of  the  countries  ol*  the  upper  Mis- 
sis>ippi. 

I’pper  lionisiana  apjiears  to  lie  very  justly  a  n^s^ion  of  nion* 
attraction  to  the  people  of  the  I’niteil  Statics  than  the  country  of 
the  lower  ^Mississippi,  especially  to  at^riculturists  of  mddltiitf’- 
projHTty.  What  are  called  capitalists,  onr  author  says,  are 
trmpteii  hy  the  jj^reater  commercial  possibilities  of  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  Mexican  (iiilf.  ‘ 

'file  Major  is  very  eat^er  to  have  the  country  stocked  with  a 
|H>|nilation  competent  to  self-defence.  We  say  htockedj — for 
he  has  perfectly  actpiired  the  diction  of  political  economists,  and 
^  twcrywheretalksof  population,  audits  pro-^^ress,  asifitsim|>ortance 
.  were  only  relative  to  the  soil,  the  capacitii's  of  which  it  is  adapted 
^  to  deveiope,  us  the  French  have  it.  'I'lie  use  ami  objtH't  of  the 
humin  animal  in  any  pven  tract  of  the  earth,  is  to  promote  its 
productiveness  as  a  farm,  and  to  y^ivc  rank  and  conseipience  to 
^  it  as  a  state.  Man  was  made  as  a  thiiii^  snhsiTvient  to  faniis 
and  states.  We  should  be  tj^lad  to  be  ln‘l|MMl  on  to  the  climax, 
and  Ix' permitted  to  know  what  farms  and  states  were  maile  for. 
The  competency  to  defence,  so  uri^cntly  necessary  to  be  ac- 
**  (piircd  in  Lonisiana,  is  chiefly  ui>;ainst  the  inroads  of  the  Indians, 
who  have  every  advantage  as^ainst  a  slender  population  in  such 
a  country. 

*  An  immense  number  of  tribes,  and  some  of  them  pow'erful,  In- 
habit  the  extensive  regions  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  'fheir 
depredations  are  frequent,  and  they  entertain  no  fear  of  pnnishinent ; 
our  ordinary  force,  especially  in  Upper  Loiiisiana,  including  the 
militia,  is  not  sutticient  to  create  any  alarm  among  them.  They  are 
extremely  hold  in  tlieir  threats;  and  perhaps  one  reason  why  they 
hold  us  so  cheap  is,  that  they  liave  never  been  at  war  with  us,  and 
vere  never  beaten  by  the  whites.* 

A  chapter  ‘of  liaml  Titles,’  illustrates, in  great  detail,  the  re- 
CTulatioiis  observed  hy  the  defunct  Spanish  govcrniiiciit  of  liouisi- 
mia  in  their  grants  of  land  to  the  colonists.  All  the  grants  veri- 
fi»*d  to  have  been  maile  under  the  former  government,  were,  of 
f  course  to  he  held  valid  by  that  of  the  new  proprietor  of  the 
country^  the  United  States;  but  there  is  no  statement  of  any 
tiling  |Mx  uliar,  as  applicable  to  Lonisiana,  in  the  system  of  the 
:  dis|>osal  and  tenure  of  lands  under  this  new  govcmniciit.  For 
.  thepres^mt,  it  seems  that  imicli  diflicnlly  is  made  of  selling  the 
laiuU  at  all;  the  government,  if  we  understand  the  Major,  l>eiiig 
I  ifraiil  the  new  settlers  would  so  disjMTse  tliemscdves  as  to  be 
'  lost,  for  any  value  and  use  in  the  capacity  of  subjects,  to  tlic 
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pamit  state,  and  also  incapable  of  defendint'  theinselvt's. 
liiinHclf  recoinincnds  that  the  assit^ninents  of  land  should,  in 
first  instance,  be  confined  to  certain  limited  tracts,  not  too  re 
for  an  easy  coninui|)K‘ation  with  the  older  states;  with  this 
striction  he  iiri^ently  insists  that  the  coloni/ation  should  be 
muted  with  all  possible  assistance  and  haste.  He  docs  not 
whetluT  the  tenurt'S  of  the  future  si'ttlers,  are  to  he  like,  those i 
the  possi‘ssors  of  himls  under  the  French  and  Spanish  go\( 
ments,  purely  allmlial. 

'File  topic  of  ‘  (lovermnent  and  I  jaws’  aiVords  a  consiilei 
detail,  but  of  no  threat  interest,  especially  when  it  is  conside 
that  the  Spanish  and  French  s>steni  will  t;;radually  wear  iwt 
umler  the  new  i^overninent  that  has  acMpiired  the  country, 
author  seems  dis|>osed  to  a  rather  favourable  estimate  of  the 
^isl.ition  ;  but  there  is  one  of  the  stront^cst  |K)ssible  presunp^l 
tions  ai^ainst  it  in  the  fact  asserttsl  by  him,  that  *  it  was 
|M>licy  of  the  Spanish  i^overnment  to  keep  the  people  in  a 
measure  it^norant  of  the  laws  by  which  they  were  s^overned.* 
marvellous  motlesty  in  the  makers  of  </«<k/  laws  !  There  ni 
really,  however,  have  been  some  mysterious  and  magical  prii 
pie  of  i  llicacy  in  this  h'gislation,  if  we  are  to  attribute  to  it 
other  fact  asserted  by  the  author,  that  the  subjects  of  it  ‘ 
apparently  the  happiest  people  on  earth,’  notwithstanding  th(] 
‘  their  moral  principles  are  extremely  debauclH'd,  and  their  u 
tercourse  with  each  otIuT  is  inarkiHl  by  the  most  corrupt  prol-j 
g.icy  of  manners.’  I'he  Fnmch  part  of  the  population  of  Loffll 
siana  is  pronounced  to  be  of  a  much  better  quality  ;  *  they  il* 
ways  preservtMl  their  integrity,  their  decency,  and  moral  pra- 
ciples  ;  though  they  lost  most  of  their  industry  and  all  tbdr 
knowhslg«‘.’  It  is  sonu'thing  less  jH'rfectly  miraculous,  thorefoit, 
that  *  of  all  the  |HH)ple  on  the  globe,  the  French  in  ly)uidiii 
appear  to  be  the  happiest.’  Hut  |HThaps,  after  all,  the  sunn 
what  we  can  learn  from  this  sort  of  dashing  sentences  is,  tkl 
utter  carelessness,  or  the  want  of  judgement,  of  the  writerrf| 
them. 


The  short  chapter  about  ‘  Ijearning  and  Religion’  might 
lieen  still  shorter,  lor  it  is,  in  etlect,  to  say  there  is  no  snd 
thing  in  the  country.  Two  schools,  patronized  by  public  ••• 
thority,  whicJi  carried  the  pupils  no  further  than  the 
language,  with  writing  and  common  arithmetic,  appear  to  hivt 
been,  the  last  time  any  thing  was  heard  on  the  subject,  the  best 
and  nearly  the  whole  provision  for  the  literature  of  the  capW 
New  Orleans  ;  and  in  the  settlements  at  a  distance  from  it, 
|HTson  who  coubi  read  and  write  was  considered  as  a  kindd 
prodigy.’  The  Knglish  Americans  are  said  to  be  still  inorc<k| 
ticieiit  than  the  French. — As  to  religion,  a  small  quantity  of  A* 
l\>pi**h  ritual,  ou  a  sJuuday,  foruii^,  of  course,  the  Christianity^ 
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ilie  prcattT  part  of  the  |HH)plo ;  and  tlic  l^lajor  justifies  and  ap  ^ 
pltuds  tliem  for  as  merry  us  they  can  the  rest  of  the  daV)  and 
ibr  kee|nug  clear  of  uhat  he  calls  a  ‘  sullen  countenance,  gloomy 
subjects,  a  sect  forn  of  sjKHH‘h,  and  a  stiff  behaviour.’  lie  in¬ 
sists  they  shall  by  all  means  have  a.  religion,  ‘  a  pure  and  ra¬ 
tional  rt'ligion,’  he  says,  *  such  as  is  contained  in  the  sublime 
pages  of  revelation  for,  *  it  is  of  infinite  use  to  mankind  in  a 
temporal  scMise.’  But  not  eVen  for  the  sake  of  this,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  benefits  of  religion,  will  he  consent  to  have 
the  Indians  disturbed,  in  their  devout  and  laudable  adherence  to 
the  creed  of  their  forefat hei:s.  The  book  contains  a  variety  of 
passages  in  which  the  writer  B])jH*ars  to  take  considerable  credit 
to  hfinscdf,  as  a  philosopher,  for  placing  religion  in  the  light  in 
ahich  it  is  regarded  by  |M)liticians  of  the  very  inferior  rank. 

There  is  a  desultory  entertaining  descTiption  of  the  ‘  Charac¬ 
ter,’  taken  in  a  gc'iieral  and  comprehensive  sense,  ‘  of  the  l^oiii- 
sianians.’  The  representation  of  the  ‘  AI>origines’  too  much  re¬ 
sembles  that  in  Guthrie’s  Grammar,  and  in  Robertson.  To  be 
sure,  it  forms  a  striking  picture,  ready  for  the  use  of  every  suc¬ 
cessive  exhibition.  But  if  a  man  pretends  to  paint  in  the  so¬ 
briety  of  truth,  in  tlie  very  scene  where  the  reality  is  displayed, 
and  absolutely  from  the  life,  it  is  unpardonable  to  play  off  again 
on  our  imaginations  the  horrible  visions  of  the  long  c'oursea  of  . 
torture  and  cannibalism.  Why  cannot  we  obtain,  at  last,  the 
mere  plain  truth  as  to  the  degret?s  and  modes  of  cruelty  which 
captive  enemit's  are  condcmnetl  to  suffer  ? 

There  is  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  revive,  under  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  probability,  the  notion  of  then*  being  a  Welch  tribe  of 
Indians,  somewhere  in  North  America.  The  Major  compensates 
to  himself  the  extreme.  |)cnury  of  his  religious  credence,  by  In;- 
lioving  such  a  ))roposition  as  that  it  would  be  easy  enough  for 
Prince  Madoi*  to  make  three  siu'cessfid  voyages  to  America  be¬ 
fore  the  invention  of  the  compass,  and  two  straight  back  to 
Wales. 

The  most  curious  and  interesting  chapter  of  all,  (but  it  ad¬ 
mits  not  of  abridgement)  is  that  on  the  rivers  of  North  America. 
B  e  w  ill  transcribe  the  description  of  the  confluence  of  the  two 
noblest  of  them,  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  the  former  of 
which,  he  says,  is  decidi'diy  the  greater  river. 

*  The  junction  of  the  two  great  rivers  b  in  north  latitude  thirty- 
fight  degrees,  and  forms  an  interesting  spectacle.  The  two  blancb 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  oblige  him  to  pay  his  tribute  to  what  is 
denominated  the  father  of  rivers,  through  one  large,  and  two  small 
channels.  As  if  he  disdained  to  unite  himself  with  any  other  river, 
however  respectable  and  dignified,  he  precipitates  hb  waters  nearly  at 
^ht  aotfles  across  the  Mississippi,  a  dbtance  of  more  than  twenty- 
nve  hundred  yards.  The  line  of  separation  between  them,  owing  U 
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the  difference  of  tlicir  rapidity  and  colours,  if  visible  from  eacli  short, 
and  still  more  so  from  the  adjacent  hills  The  Mississippi,  as  if  usto. 
nished  at  the  boldness  of  an  intruder,  for  a  moment  recoils  and  suf. 
pends  his  current,  and  views  in  silent  majesty  the  progress  of  the 
stranger.  I'hey  How  nearly  twenty  miles  before  their  waters  mingle  J 
with  each  other.*  ’ 

For  an  American  the  4*0111  position  is  tolerable;  but  the  Major 
has  u  "ood  sliart'  of  those  words  and  plirus4S4,  wliieli  bis  littTarj 
countrymen  must,  however  reluctantly,  ridimpiisli  btd'ore  the^ 
will  rank  with  j^immI  \vnt(T<».  Tlie  standaril  is  fixeil ;  unless  it 
were  possible  to(*onsii^n  tooidivion  (be  abbiMidduu^e  of  those  great 
authors  on  wbosi*  account  (he  Americans  themselvi's  are  to  fed 
comjdaeein  y  in  tiu'ir  lunguagt',  to  the  latest  ages. 


Art,  11.  Tracts  on  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Su/^eefs ;  com- 
nrit^ing,  among  numerous  important  articles,  the  Theory  of 
liridges,  with  several  Plans  of  recent  Improvement.  Also,,  the 
Results  of  numerous  Exnoriitv  nts  on  tlie  Force  of  Gunpowder, 
w  ith  Applications  to  the  Modern  IVacticeof  Artillery.  By  Charles 
Hutton,  LL.n.  F.R.S.  &c.  Late  IVofessor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Royal  .Slilitarj'  Academy,  Woolwich,  3  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xii,  1258, 
with  plates.  Wilkie  and  Kuhinson.  Price  2/.  Hs.  hoards.  1813. 
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Vt  art'  |>orsuaded  tliiTc  is  no  nccil  to  introduce  this  work  to 
till*,  notice  of  our  reaflcrs  hy  nny  pn'fatory  observations. 
Dr.  lluttoii  has  now  (K*eupied  a  most  eminent  station  among 
Hritisli  mathematicians,  for  full  half  a  century  :  and  we  rejoice 
that,  at  an  ailvaiued  |HTio4l  of  life,  lie  has  foiiml  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  eireumstunc'es  of  ease  ami  leisure,  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  ibr  the  pri^ss  a  eoniKH'tetl  ami  uniform  edition  of  sucli  of  his 
works,  whether  jireviously  publisluMl  or  not,  as  ]>ossess  most 
originality.  These  lie  now  gives  to  the  world  under  the  modest 
ih^signation  of  “  T'raets.”  'Phe  numher  indmled  in  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  thirtv-eiglit.  A  few  of  them  have  Iw'cn  already  printed  ii 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  other  works ;  but  most 
of  tliem  are  tpiitt*  n4‘w  ;  and  sneli  as  are  not  so,  having  bc^en  re¬ 
cast  and  greatly  improved,  may  be  also  considered  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  as  original  com|H)sitioiis.*  ILdiig  of  a  iniaeellancoui 
nature,  they  ‘  are  Wre  arraiigcMl  nearly  according  to  the 
onler  of  lime  in  which  tli4‘y  were  composiMl.’  The  subjects  to 
which  they  relate  are  very  various.  We  shall  di'scribe  them 
hrietly  in  their  order. 

Tile  first  tract  is  a  repnblieation,  with  very  considerable  ini* 
provi'inents,  of  Dr.  IlnttoiPs  little  treatise  on  the  theory  of 
arrli4*s  ami  piers,  first  piiblisloMl  at  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1773. 
The  five  snccecsling  tracts  relate  also  to  the  subject  of  bridgai, 
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hkI  roinpn'lioncl :  1.  Queries  eonceriiiiisr  f^oadon  bridi^e,  pro- 
by  tbe  city  niapstrates  in  1740,  aiui  aiHwereil  by  Mr. 
(iforire  l)ance,  tlien  surveyor-e^eneral  of  tliecity  works.  '2.  Ro- 
iiortof  a  commitU'o  of  iiieinl»ers  oftlic  Royal  Society,  respet'ting* 
‘lionOoii  bri<it?e,  addressed  to  tlie  coniiiion -council  of  t!ic  city. 
,1.  Mr.  dolui  Robertson’s  opinion  in  1754,  of  the  conse<pic'nccs 
to  llie  tides  in  the  river  Thaines,  by  cretdin"  a  new  bridj^e  at 
liondon.  4.  Or.  Hutton’s  answers  to  <piestions  proposed,  in 
IMOl,  bv  die  Select  Coninutte<‘  of  Parliainent,  relative  to  a  pro¬ 
ject  for  erecting  a  new  iron  bridi^o,  ofasint^lc  arch,  over  the 
river  Thames  at  liO'ndon,  instead  of  the  old  London  bridge. 
4.  A  very  interesting  history  of  iron  briiljres,  illustrated  by  neat 
elevations  of  those  at  Colebrook  Oale,  Buildwas,  Bristol  ll  .ir- 
iKMir,  Telford  and  Ooiurlass’s  proposed  iron  bridti^e  at  London, 
ami  the  elej'ant  aqueduct  at  Pontcysylte,  in  Wah*s.  These  six 
tracts  doubtless  contain,  tojjether,  the  most  valuable  body  of  iii- 
fomiation,  both  theon‘tical  and  ))r.Ktical,  on  the  sabject  of 
bridirc  bnildiipi^  which  has  yet  bet»n  published. 

The  seventh,  ei«^hth,  and  ninth  tracts  relate  to  infinite  series. 
Of  tUese  the  tirst  clearly  marks  their  nature,  and  delines  their 
f({uivalent  or  radix,  so  as  to  1m‘  free  from  metaphysical  objec¬ 
tions:  the  stTond  ♦‘xhihits  a  simple  and  ins^enioiis  method  of 
valuing;  numerical  infinite  series,  which  have  their  terms  alter¬ 
nately  plus  and  minus  :  and  the  scH'ond  explains  a  method  of 
aummiii"  the  series  a  +  bx-fcx*-f  dx^  +  ex^,  ike.  in  the 
case  when  it  convere^es  very  slowly. 

Ill  the  tenth  tract  we  have  the  investigation  orOr.  Hutton’s 
well-known  u))proxiniutinu^  rule's  for  the  extraction  of  roots  of 
numbers ;  and  in  the  eleventh,  a  new  method  for  finding  the 
roots  of  such  eipiations  as  have  their  terms  alternately  plus  and 
minus. 

The  contents  of  the  remainder  of  tlie  first  volume,  niay.ba 
detailed  in  the  l)(K*tor’s  own  wonls : 

'  Tract  xii  treats  of  the  binomial  theorem  ;  exhibiting  a  demonstra- 
I’on  of  the  truth  of  it  in  the  general  case  of  fractional  exponents. 

1  The  demonstration  is  of  this  nature,  that  it  proves  the  law  of  the 
whole  series  in  a  formula  of  one  single  term  only  ;  thus  p,  g,  a,  de¬ 
noting  any  three  successive  terras  ot  the  series,  expanded  from  the 

gived  binomial  (1  ^i*^^  if-rp  =  g,  then  is^ —  g=>R, which 

^  *  /*  -f-fi 

denotes  tlie  general  law  of  the  series,  being  a  new  mode  of  proving 
the  law  of  the  coefficients  of  this  celebrated  theorem.  But,  besides  this 
liw  of  the  coefficients,  the  very  form  of  the  series  is,  for  the  first  time, 
b«re  demonstrated,  viz.  that  the  form  of  the  series  for  the  developement 

1 

of  the  binomial  (1  +  x)  »>»  with  respect  to  the  exponents,  will  bo 
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I  4  ax  4*  +  cx*  4  dx^  4-  &c.  a  form  which  has  heretofore  beci 

assumed  without  proof. 

*  Tract  xiii  treats  on  the  common  sections  of  the  sphere  and  coie: 
with  the  demonstmtidn  of  some  other  new  properties  of  the  sphere, 
which  are  similar  to  certain  knowm  properties  oi  the  circle.  The 
propositions  which  form  i>art  of  this  tract,  is  a  small  specimen  of 
anaJogy,  and  even  identity,  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  prs. 
perties  of  the  circle,  with  those  of  the  sphere.  To  which  are  aadd 
some  properties  of  tlie  lines  of  section,  and  of  contact,  betw’ccQ  die 
sphere  and  cone  :  both  of  w  hich  can  be  further  extended  as  occasion 
may  offer.  i 

‘  Tract  xiv,  on  the  geometrical  divUion  of  circles  and  elipscs  inti 
any  number  of  parts  having  equal  perimeters,  and  ureas  either  a| 
equal  or  in  any  proposed  ratios  to  each  other :  constructions  whid 
were  never  lioiore  eiven  by  any  author,  hut  which,  on  tlie  Contim. 


never  liofore  given  by  any  author,  hut  which,  on  tlie  ContiVT. 
had  been  accounted  impossible  to  be  effected. 

*  Tract  XV  contains  an  approximate  geometrical  division  of  the  dr* 
cumference  of  the  circle. 

‘  Tract  xvi  treats  *on  plane  trigonometry,  w’itbout  the  use  of  the 
common  tables  of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants :  resolving  all  tliecaia 
in  numbers,  by  means  of  certain  algebraical  formula;  only. 

*  Tract  xvii  is  on  Machin’s  quadrature  of  the  circle;  being  anil, 
vestigation  of  that  learned  gentleman’s  very  simple  and  easy  scries  for 
that  purpose,  by  help  of  the  tangent  of  the  arc  of  45  degrees ;  wind 
series  the  author  had  given  without  any  proof  or  investigation. 

*  Tract  xviii,  a  new  and  general  method  of  finding  simple  nf 
quickly  converging  series;  by  which  the  proportion  of  the  diamete 
of  a  circle  to  its  circumference  may  easily  be  computed  to  a  am 
many  places  offigures.  Hy  this  method  are  found,  not  only  Macttn*! 
series,  noticed  in  the  lust  tract,  but  also  several  others  that  are  mad 
more  simple  and  easy  than  his. 

*  Tract  xix,  the  history  of  trigonometrical  tables,  &c,:  beinff  i 
critical  description  of  all  the  writings  on  trigonometry  made  beioR 
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itructed  in  the  above  manner,  accompanied  also  wStli  the  series  of  the 
squares  and  cubes  of  the  same  numbei*s.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  v — vli. 

All  these  tracts  may  be  perusiMi  witli  xreat  advantafft^  by 
youuir  mathematicians  :  but  the  contents  of  tracts  14,  13,  14, 
18,  1^1,  ‘20,  21,  will  bt*  foiiiiil  tlie  most  curious  and  instructive. 
Tliost'  on  the  history  and  constniction  of  loi^rithmic  and  trij^o- 
uometric  tables  are  elal>onitc  and  extremely  valuable  :  they  were 
orit^inally  given  in  Dr.  Hutton’s  separate  work  on  those  suhjtM'ts, 
in  1785. 

The  s<*cond  volume  commences  with  tract  the  twenty-sixth, 
which  is  on  the  nuniii  tlensity  of  the  earth,  being  ‘  an  acemint 
of  the  calculations  made  from  the  survey  and  measur<‘s  taken  at 
Mount  Shichaliin,  in  order  to  asccrtiiin  the  mean  liensity  of  the 
earth  im|>rove<l  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  OH, 
for  the  year  1778.’  This  paper  describes,  in  OH  pages,  a  s4‘rn*s 
of  most  intricate  and  laborious  investigations  and  computations, 
such  as  we  believe  no  man  of  genius  living  would  have  umler- 
Uken  besides  Dr.  Hutton,  and  such  as  we  apprehend  hardly 
any  other  man  could  have  carrunl  through,  had  he  made  the  at¬ 
tempt.  The  observations  and  measurements  relative  to  Mount 
Hhichallin,  conducted  under  the  din^ction  of  the  late  excellent 
Astronomer  Royal,  were  undertaken,  as  alL  our  philosophical 
readers  will  recollect,  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  ex|>eri- 
mentally,  whetlier  the  earth  actually  exerted,  as  the  Newtonian 
thtwy  of  universal  gravitation  su))|K)sed  it  to  exert,  an  attrac¬ 
tion  upon  other  bodit^s,  whether  at  or  remote  h’om  its  surface. 
If  the  earth  exert  an  aggregate  attraction,  it  will  be  constitut4*d 
of  the  attraction  of  its  several  parts,  and  will  be  manife»te<i 
more  or  less  by  such  of  those  parts  as  are  so  circumstanced  that 
the  eftects  of  tlie  attraction  become  aj)pr(H'iable :  a  large  moun¬ 
tain,  for  example,  may  be  so  siUiahul  that  its  attraction  shall  in 
wme  measure  oppose  the  aggregate  attraction  of  the  earth,  and 
its  effect  may  Ix^'ome  ajjprcciahle  by  its  drawing  a  plumb-line 
from  the  vertical  |K)sition  in  which  it  would  hang  if  oj^erated 
upon  solely  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth  towards  its  centre. 
The  first  exi^riment  made  for  the  deUTinination  of  this  |)oiiit, 
by  the  French  academicians,  who,  in  1735,  were  sent  to 
measure  a  degree  near  the  equator :  their  observations  were 
made  u|M>n  Chimboraco,  which  they  found  to  occa.sion  a  devia¬ 
tion  of  74 'in  the  plumb-line.  The  effect  fell  greatly  short  of 
what  had  been  ex|)ecteii ;  but  the  observers  afterwards  U*arnt  that 
thfc  mountain  had  formerly  been  a  volcano,  and  they  actually 
found  some  calcined  stones  u|>on  it.  This  ex|)eriment  then, 
though  it  proved  that  mountains  act  at  a  distance,  di<l  not 
^terminc  tlie  point  with  all  the  satisfaction  that  was  looked  for. 
Nor  was  any  tiling  farther  attempted  in  the  long  interval  front 
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1735  to  1771,  when  the  operations  at  Mount  Shieballin  Wfif 
c'oiiiir.enced.  'riiose  were  conducted  with  ^^reat  judgment  aad 
prc'oi.sion,  and  the  result  was  that  the  plumb-line,  ut  two  statioa» 
on  opposite  sitles  of  the  inoiintaiiu  experienced  a  defection  o( 

1 1  .t),  the  half  of  whh’h,  or  5  .H,  is  the  mean  etliM*t  of  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  mountain.  'I'hus  were  ]>hilosophers  furnislif<) 
with  the  finishing  step  of  the  analysis  which  firmly  estahlisM 
the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation.  Hut  the  ohsi^rvatioiis  at 
Shichallin- wi*re  calculated  to  furnish  another  result,  nearly  a» 
ini|>ortHiit  in  its  consecpieuces,  and  much  more  dithcult  in  tlk 
an. linir.eut, ---namely,  the  mean  dt*n.sity  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Maskr- 
lyne  ttTuiiiiattHl  his  paper  on  .Mount  ^hicliallin,  with  a  few  gro* 
conjectures  on  this  subject  ;  hui  even  that  able  astronomer  and 
inutheiintician,  with  all  the  acuteiu'ss,  ingenuity,  and  pei-sever- 
puce  which  he  was  known  to  possei-s,  shrunk  from  the  tasik. 
He  had  surrounded  the  mountain  in  all  ilirections ;  but  he  dare 
not  veiitnn*  to  “  cut  through  it”  and  anatomi/.e  it,  in  the  way 
that  w us  re4piisite  to  o!)t  iin  (Ills  imjiortani  result.  After  a  most 
curious  investigation  of  rules,  and  the  performance  of  some 
thoiisind  (ompntutions.  Dr.  Hutton  has  determined,  as  shown 
in  this  tract,  that  tlie  mean  density  of  tl»e  earth  is  or  almost 
5  timrfi  that  of  winter  :  and  ii  must  not  b<‘  forgotten  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  sciences  (though  some  men,  es]»ecially  foreigners,  have 
already  nserihed  tliis  honour  to  aiiotlier)  (hat  Dr.  H.  was  the 
first  philosopher  who  exliihitetl  this  curious  result. 

‘To  wliat  ustTuI  purposes  the  knowledge  of  the  mean  densitv  of  the 
earth,  as  above  found,  may'  be  applied,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
sliow*.  1  shall  therefore  C4>ndude  this  tract  with  a  reflection  or  two 
ou  the  premises  that  have  been  delivered.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thou|d*t 
it  probable,  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  might  he  .5  or  6  tima 
R>  great  as  the  density  of  water ;  nnji  we  have  now’  found,  by  experi* 
inent,  that  it  is  very  little  less  than  what  he  had  thought  it  tube:  so 
much  jiistness  w;is  there  even  in  the  surmises  of  this  wonderful  luan! 
Since  then  tlie  mean  density  of  the  w  hole  earth  is  about  double  that 
of  the  general  matter  near  the  surface,  and  within  our  reach,  it  fol* 
lows,  that  there  must  he  somewhere  w  ithin  the  earth,  toward  the  moft 
central  parts,  great  quantities  of  metals,  or  such  like  dense  matter, 
to  counterbalance  the  lighter  materials,  and  produce  such  a  comi- 
deruble  mean  density  on  tlie  whole.  Ifwre  suppose,  for  instance,  the 
density  of  metal  be  10,  which  is  about  a  mean  among  the  varioyi 
kinds  of  it,  the  density  of  water  being  1,  it  would  require  16  parti 
out  of  or  considerably  imire  than  one-half  of  the  matter  in  the 
whole  earth,  to  be  metal  of  tliis  density,  in  order  to  compose  a  rti* 
of  such  mean  density  as  we  have  found  the  cartli  to  possess  by  ih* 
expi  riment;  or  or  between  and  J  ol  ihe  whole  magnitude  will 
bi*  metal;  and  consequently  J',',  or  nearly  ^  of  the  diameter  of  lb* 
earth,  is  the  c*’ntr;il  or  metalline  pan.  But  if  the  metalline  matter  be 
chiefly  iron,  which  a.s  far  us  we  kiuiw'  is  by  much  the*  most  predo- 
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niinant  metal,  then  the  half  of  the  whole  terrestrial  magnitude  would 
be  the  bulk  of  the  ferruginous  matter. 

*  .Another  inference  that  readily  occurs,  is  this:  \iz.  that  thua 
knowing  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  in  comparison  with  water,  and 
the  densities  of  all  the  planets  relatively  to  the  earth,  we  can  now 
assign  the  proportions  of  the  densities  of  them  all,  as  compared  to 
water,  ader  the  manner  of  a  common  table  of  specific  gravities.  And 
the  numbers  expressing  their  relative  densities  in  respect  of  water, 
will  be  as  here  annexed,  sup|M>8ing  the  densities  of  the  planets,  as 
compared  to  each  other,  to  be  as  laid  down  in  Mr.  l)e  la  Lande’s 
a.sirouoruy.  Water  1;  the  sun  ;  Mercury  10^;  Venus  (iy;  the 
earth  5; Mars  ;  the  moon  ;  Jupiter  IJ;  Saturn  Vol  II, 
Pl<.65,  66. 

The  tweiity-soventli  tract  contains  investigations  to  detennino 
st  what  point  in  the  side  of  a  hill  its  attraction  will  be  the  grimt* 
I  hey  constitiitt*  the  substance  of  a  pajMT  rea<l  before  the 
Iloyul  Society  in  NovciuIxt,  1779.  The  general  result  of  the 
inquiry  is, 

•  That  at  ^  of  the  altitude,  or  very  little  more,  is  the  best  place 
for  observation,  to  have  the  greatest  attraction,  from  a  hill  in  the 
form  of  a  triangular  pi  ism,  of  an  indefinite  length.  Hut  when  its 
length  is  limited,  tlie  point  of  greatest  attraction  will  descend  a  little 
lower ;  and  the  shorter  the  hill  is.  the  low'cr  will  that  point  descend. 
Fur  the  same  reason,  all  pyramidal  hills  have  their  place  of  greatest  at¬ 
traction  n  little  below  that  above  detenuined.  Hut  if  the  hill  have  a 
considerable  space  Hat  at  the  top,  ailer  the  manner  of  a  frustum, 
then  the  said  point  will  be  a  little  iiigher  than  as  above  found.  Com¬ 
monly,  however,  J  of  the  altitude  may  be  used  for  the  best  place  of 
observation,  us  tiie  point  of  greatest  attraction  will  seldom  differ  sen* 
sibly  from  that  place.’  V’ol.  ll.  p.  67. 

A  very  valuable  tract  follow  on  the  subjects  of  cubic  e<|ua- 
tions  and  infinite  series.  It  contains  many  excellent  remarks  on 
the  nature  of  cubic  equations,  and  iiiany  ingenious  rules  for  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  solution  in  cvrtain  case's.  Mctlioils  are  also  de- 
s<TilH*d  of  obtaining  good  approximations  to  the  roots,  by  means 
of  infinite  s^'ries  ;  and  then,  conversely,  the  author  shows  bow  to 
sum  a  great  vurii'ty  of  sucli  series,  by  means  of  the  roots  of 
certain  cubii*  eipiations.  AVe  recommend  to  particular  notice 
the  ol)s(*rvations  at  pages  91,  9*2,  tending’  to  explain  tlie  reason 
why  (?ardairs  rule  (as  it  is  usually  callcMl)  always  gives  the 
equation  in  an  imaginary  form  wIk'ii  the  equation  has  no  ima¬ 
ginary  r(K)ts,  but  in  the  fonn  of  a  real  quantity  when  it  has  ima- 
ginar)’  roots ;  a  kind  of  paradox  w  ith  which  matiy  students  are 
P«Tplexed  on  their  entrance  iijani  this  department  of  algebra. 

Fract  (he  twenty-ninth  contains  a  project  for  a  new  division 
of  the  qu'idrantal  arc  of  a  ciix  le,  witli  a  view  to  tin*  construction 
of  tabk*s  of  sines,  tangents,  and  s^'caiits  of  ar(?s,  to  equal  parts 
of  the  ra'iiuM  of  the  circle.  Several  curious  formula*  for  the 
valcvHdtions  are  here  given,  as  in  the  Fliilosopliical  TVansactions 
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for  1784,  where  the  pnper  was  first  imhllsheil.  The  auilior^  k 
ap^iears,  had  proivcHlt^l  a  ^uinI  way  iu  the  coiuputation  of  tabki 
according  to  this  plan,  w  hen  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  Iq. 
trodiice  tables  according;  to  the  renteslinal  division  of  the  qua- 
drantal  arc,  prevented  tlie  completion  of  his  piiqwse. 

The  thirtieth  tract  is  on  the  siH'tions  of  spheroids  and  conoidi, 
including  demonstrations  of  these  pro|>ositions  :  1st,  that  iB 
such  plane  stvtions  ^re  the  same  as  conic  sections  ;  *2dly,  thit 
all  the  parallel  stvlioiis  in  every  such  solid,  are  like  and  similar 
fijBtures.  The  thirty >first  relates  to  tlie  compaiLson  of  cunes  of 
the  same  s|hh‘U^,  and  shows  their  mutual  relations ;  and  b 
succeedinl  hy  one  containing  a  uselul  th<*orem  for  the  cube  root 
of  an  algebraic  binomial,  one  of  tlie  terms  hein^  a  (quadratic  ra¬ 
dical. 

In  tract  the  thirty-second  we  are  presented  with  a  very  elabo¬ 
rate,  curious,  and  instnu  tivc.  history  of  algel.ra  ;  being  inudi 
enlarged  and  improved  from  Dr.  lluttoirs  valuable  article 
ALGKbRi,  in  his  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Dictionary, 
11  ere,  the  history  of  this  interesting  and  useful  branch  of  matlie- 
matif^al  sidence  is  traced,  from  its  probable  origin,  through  its 
practice  and  successive  improvements  among  the  ancient  (tn^eki, 
the  Indians,  Persians,  and  Arabians  ;  after  which  the  discoveries 
ami  improvements  of  the  principal  European  authors  are  succei* 
sively  devtdoped,  Thewlnde  is  carrieil  through  with  great  perspi- 
ctiity,  and,  which  is  also  no  small  nK*ommendation,  with  much 
impartiality.  Among  other  very  interesting  particulars  iu  tbb 
trac  t,  the  scitcntific  student  w  ill  he  much  entertained  and  instruct¬ 
ed  hy  thearc'oiint  of  Diophaiitus’s  Algebra,  oi  the  HijaGaiiita,! 
work  translated  from  the  Hindu  into  lift'  Persian  language  about 
1634,  and  of  the  Lilawati,  another  Indian  work  on  algebn, 
translated  into  the  Persian  about  1585.  The  controversy  be¬ 
tween  Tartalea  and  Cardon  on  tlie  subject  of  cubic  eciuations, 
is  also  highly  aniusiiig  and  instructive. 

The  tliirty -fourth  tract  oc*cupying  78  pages  hi  Vol.  II.  aini 
15^2  pages  in  V'ol.  Ill,  contains  an  account  of  the  author's  vt- 
liiahle  experiments  carried  on  at  Woolwich  in  the  years  1775, 
1783,  1781,  1785,  1787,  1788,  1789,  and  1791,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deducing  new  riilc^  tending  to  improve  the  theory  tod 
practice  of  giinm*ry  Some  of  thc'se  have  been  already  pub-, 
iisbc'd  in  tlie  Philosophic*al  Transactions,  and  the  Docwi 
ijuarto  Tracts;  hut  above  70  page^,  detailing  thccxporimenti 
tor  the  four  last  yc^ars  above  sixH^ified,  and  the  deductions  from 
tliem,  have  not  bevn  printcnl  before. 

*  The  objects  of  this  course  have  been  various.  But  the  principll 
articles  of  it  are  as  follow':  (1.)  The  velocities  with  which  balls  tre 
proicerted  by  equal  charges  of  powder,  from  pieces  of  the  same  weM 
anci  calibre,  but  of  different  Icngtlu.  (2.)  The  velocities  withw* 
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l^rcot  charj;ct  of  powder,  the  weight  and  length  of  the  gun  being 
the  MHie.  ( 3. )  Tne  greatest  velocity  due  to  the  different  Ten^s  of 
1^;  to  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  charge  as  far  as  the  resistance 
of  the  piece  is  capable  of  sustaining.  (4  ^  The  effect  of  varying 
the  weight  of  the  piece :  every  thing  else  oeing  the  same.  (5.)  T ht 
peuetratiun  of  balls  into  blocks  of  wood.  (6.)  'Fhc  ranges  and  times 
of  flight  of  balls,  with  the  velocities  by  striking  the  pendulum  at  va¬ 
rious  distances :  to  compare  them  with  their  initial  velocities,  for  de¬ 
termining  the  resistance  of  the  medium.  (7.)  llie  effect  of  wads; 
of  different  degrees  of  ramming,  or  compressing  the  charge :  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  windage ;  of  different  positions  of  the  vent ;  of 
chambers,  and  trunnions,  and  every  other  circumstance  necessary  to 
be  known  for  the  improvement  of  artillery.'  Vol.  11  pp.  311»S12. 

In  these  experiments  the  two  principal  things  to  determine 
were,  tin;  actual  velocity  with  which  a  ball  was  projected  fi*om 
the  uioutli  of  the  piece,  and  the  velocity  which  it  possessctl  at 
any  given  distance  from  it.  The  first  of  these  particulars  it  was 
thought  might  he  ascertained  by  the  recoil  of  the  gun  ;  hut,  after 
man)  ac(*urate  experiments,  it  was  found  that  this  method  was  not 
lobe  rebed  upon,  that  is,  that  the  efU^ct  of  the  iiitlained  jiowdcr 
on  the  recoil,  was  not  exactly  the  same  when  it  was  fircil  without 
a  hall,  as  when  it  was  fired  with  one ;  other  means,  therefore, 
wore  employed  to  ascertain  this  point.  The  second  particular 
W  as  determined  by  means  of  tlie  vibrations  of  the  ballistic  |)endii- 
lum,  on  being  struck  at  different  distances  from  the  muzzle  of 
llie  piece  whence  the  respective  halls  were  fired.  To  give  Uic 
rrquisite  precision  to  these  experiments  with  the  ballistic  pendu¬ 
lum,  several  preliminary  investigations  were  necessary :  tlic 
Do(‘tor  has  coiuIucUmI  them  w  ith  great  skill  and  precision  ;  and 
finds,  that  no  sensible  error  is  occasioned,  wither  by  the  friction 
on  the  axis  of  the  (mmuIuIuiii,  or  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
llie  back  of  the  pendulum  itself,  or  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
ball’s  |)enetration  into  the  vilirating  bloc^k.  The  investigation 
shows  clearly,  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  ‘  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  pendulum  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  resisting  force 
of  tlie  w  owl,  and  therefore  to  whatever  depth  the  ball  penetrates, 
and  the  same  as  if  the  wood  were  j>ei-feetly  hard,  or  the  ball  made 
no  penetration  at  all.* 

We  are  not  able  to  (|uote  so  largely  from  this  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Tracts,  as  the  importance  of  the  subjects  may  seem 
to  demand  ;  yet  we  canuot  forbear  presenting  some  of  Dr.  H.’s 
most  important  results.  At  the  eml  of  the  experiments  of  1789 
we  have  the  following  : 

•  1st  It  rnay  he  remarked,  that  the  former  law  f  i.  c.  that  deducedfVom 
the  experiments  of  1775]  between  the  charge  and  velocity  of  hall,  ia 
•gam  confirmed,  namely,  that  the  velocity  ia  directly  at  the  iquare 
root  of  the  weight  of  powder,  aa  far  at  to  about  the  charge  of  8 
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ounces:  and  so  it  would  continue  for  all  charges,  were  the  psmi 
an  indefinite  length.  Hut  as  the  length  of  the  charge  is  increaa^ 
and  bears  a  more  considerable  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  bsa 
iJie  ▼clocity  falls  the  more  short  of  that  proportion. 

•  ‘2nd.  'i'hat  the  velocity  of  tlie  ball  increases  with  the  charge,  % 
a  certain  point,  which  is  peculiar  to  each  gun,  where  it  is  grestia; 
and  that  by  further  increasing  the  charge,  the  velocity  gradually  & 
niinishes,  till  the  bore  is  quite  full  of  powder.  That  this  charged 
Uie  greatest  velocity  is  greater  as  the  gun  is  longer,  hut  not  grnta 
however.in  so  liigli  a  proportion  as  the  length  of  the  gun  is ;  so  thattW 
part  of  the  bore  filled  with  powder  bears  a  less  proportion  to  the  whi4 
ID  the  long  guns,  than  it  dot's  in  the  shorter  ones  ;  the  part  of  tb 
whole  which  h  filled  bcuig  indeed  nearly  in  the  reciprocal  suhdupli. 
cate  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  empty  part.  And  the  other  cirem 
atancal'are  as  in  this  tablet. 

Table  of  Charges  produchg  the  Greatest  Velocity* 
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*  3dly.  It  appears  that  the  velocity  continually  increases  os  thegm 
is  longer,  thouj^di  the  increase  in  velocity  is  but  very  small  in  respect  | 
to  the  increase  in  length,  the  velocities  being  in  a  ratio  somewhat  lea  i 
than  that  ol  the  square  roots  of  the  length  of  the  bore,  but  somewhit 
jtreater  than  that  of  the  cube  roots  of  tne  length,  and  is  indeed  nearly 
in  tJie  middle  ratio  between  the  two. 

dthly.  It  appears  from  the  table  of  ranges  in  Art.  121,  p.  V6,  thM 
the  range  increases  in  a  much  less  ratio  than  the  velocity,  and  indeed 
is  nearly  ns  tiie  square  root  of  the  velocity,  the  giin  and  elcvatiM 
being  tlie  same.  And  when  thi.*>  is  compared  with  the  property  of 
the  velocity  and  length  of  gun  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  it  appears 
that  we  gain  extremely  little  in  the  range  by  a  great  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  gun,  the  charge  being  the  same.  .  And  indeed  the 
range  is  nearly  as  the  .0th  root  of  the  length  of  the  bore;  which  ii 
so  small  an  increase,  as  to  amount  only  to  about  |th  part  more  ran^ 
for  u  double  length  of  gun. 

‘  5thly.  From  the  same  table  in  Art.  I ‘21,  it  also  appears,  that  the 
time  of  flight  is  nearly  as  the  range ;  the  gun  and  elevation  being  the 
aaine. 

*  btlily.  It  appears  that  there  is  no  difierence  caused  in  the  velocity 
or  range,  by  varying  the  weight  <»f  the  gun,  nor  by  the  u.<e  of  wadi, 
nor  by  diH’cicni  degrees  of  ramming,  nor  by  filing  the  charge  of 
powder  in  different  parts  of  it. 

*  7thly.  Hut  a  very  great  difference  in  the  vclociy  arises  from* 
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1^  of  windage.  Indeed  with  the  usual  established  windage 

onlr  naiiK’ly,  about  /fth  of  the  calibre,  no  less  than  between  ji-  and 
A  o(  the  powder  escapes  and  is  lost.  And  aa  the  balls  are  oflen 
Jiuiller  than  that  size,  it  frequently  happens  that  4  the  powder  is  lost 
by  unnecessary  windage.  .  .  ^ 

Sihiy.  It  appe  »rs  that  the  resisting  force  of  wood,  to  balls  fired 
ioluit,  IS  not  consUnt.  And  tliat  the  depths  penetrated  by  difierent 
velocities  or  charges,  aie  nearly  as  the  logarithms  of  the  chargee, 
instead  of  being  as  the  charges  themselves,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  as  ti  e  square  of  the  velocity. 

*  9thiy*  These,  and  most  other  experiments,  show,  that  balls  are 
greatly  deflected  from  the  direction  they  are  projected  in  ;  and  that 
M)  much  as  3(K)  or  400  yards  in  a  range  of  a  mile,  or  almost,  ^th  of 
the  range,  whicli  is  ne  trly  a  deflection  of  an  angld  of  15  degrees. 

‘  U  ihly.  Finally!  these  experiments  furnish  us  with  the  foMnwing 
convduitant  data,*  to  u  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy ;  namely,  the 
din)cnsion<i  and  elevation  of  the  gun,  the  weight  and  dimensions  of 
the  lewder  and  shot,  w  ith  the  range  and  time  of  flight,  and  first  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  ball  ;  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tliat  tlie  measure  of 
the  rVsit^tan  c  of  the  air  to  projectiles  may  be  determined,  and  there¬ 
by  tlie  roundation  be  laid  fora  true  and  practical  system  of  gunnery, 
h’IiIcIi  may  be  ns  well  useful  in  service  as  in  theory.;  especially  after 
a  few  more  accurate  ranges  are  determined,  with  better  and  larger 
bolls  than  some  of  tlie  last  employed  on  the  foregoing  ranges.* 

In  the  year  I7H0,  experiments  were  made  to  nflbrd  a  coni- 
parison  beineeii  i:;iiiis  of  dilVereiit  leiigtbs.  'Fhe  results  arc  iu- 
huiiled,  and  tin*  following  inferences  drawn  from  the  whole. 

‘  First,  Fy  comparing  the  first-mentioned  velocities  by  the  short 
5*poun  ler,  with  the  velocities  of  the  long  one  in  this  table,  loaded 
with  one  pound  uf  powder,  at  diflerent  distances,  it  may  be  perceived 
ihit  the  superior  veloc.ty  with  the  long  gun,  which  was  found  to  be 
near  greater,  Is  reduced  to  an  equality  with  the  short  one,  during 
the  fliglit  of  the  ball  through  only  2  iO  feet,  or  less  than  77  yards  ; 
and  as  the  length  of  these  guns  are  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
‘2  to  !,  which  is  as  great  a  diflerence  as  ever  occurs  in  service  bctw'cen 
any  two  guns  of  equal  calibre,  it  fully  accounts  for  the  small  advan* 
obtained  in  the  ranges  uf  shot,  by  any  increasd  length  which  the 
limits  of  practice  will  admit  of :  and  also  how’  very  subject  to  error 
any  decision  must  he,  in  determining  the  velocities  corresponding 
with  a  exTUin  length  of  gun,  w  hich  is  found<;d  on  the  extent  of  their 
respective  ranges ;  since  the  irregularities  in  the  shots*  flight,  added 
to  the  last  mentioned  circuintUince,  must  render  them  vory  uncertain 
criteria,  in  all  cases  where  great  velocities  arc  concerned. 

*  ‘-W/y.  This  table  also  affords  a  further. confirmation  of  the  small 
advantage,  in  point  of  range,  which  is  obtained  by  increasing  the 
charge,  beyonu  what  is  necessary  to  communicate  a  certain  velocity 
to  the  ball;  since  the  increased  resistance  to  great  ve.ocities  operates 
•0  powerfully,  that  they  are  quickly  reduced,  and  soon  destroyed: 
Jorexaoiple,  it  appears  by  the  table,  that  the  velocity  communicated 
•y  16  ounces  of  powder,  afler  the  shot  has  passed  through  a  sjiaceof 
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USO  feet,  is  reduced  to  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  12  ouaen 
|>owder,  in  a  Hight  of  SO  feet.  It  may  also  be  observed,  thiti 
velocity  with  24  o*.  of  powder,  at  ISO  feet  distance,  and  thatvi 
16  oz.  at  SO  feet  distance,  are  nearly  equal ;  diflering  only  by  46 
per  second,  though  at  their  first  discharge  from  the  piece  they  dj 
Dy  as  much  as  149  feet  per  second. 

*'  Sd/y.  From  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  evident  also,  that  the 
cities  communicated  by  different  quantities  of  powder,  are  neariyi 
the  proportion  of  the  square  roots  of  those  charges.— Also,  by  a  6 
computation  from  the  quantity  of  velocity  lost  in  the  several  distaao^ 
the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  ball  of  2*78  inches  diameter,  movi 
with  several  velocities,  will  be  nearly  as  expressed  in  the  foregoa 
table,  in  p.  126,  where  the  first  column  shows  th.*  velocity  perse^ 
with  which  the  ball  moves,  and  the  other  columns  show  the  corra 
ponding  resistances  of  the  air,  in  ounces  or  pouiKls ;  that  is,  when 
ball  of  that  size  moves  with  a  velocity  of  suppose  1700  feet  pert 
cond,  it  is  resisted  hy  the  air  with  a  force  which  is  equal  to  thewei|h 
or  pressure  of  2472  ounces,  or  154}  pounds;  and  so  of  the  rest 

*  From  this  table  of  resistances  it  appears  also,  that  there  isagn. 
dual  and  regular  increase  of  resistance,  as  the  velocity  is  increiiei 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  and  without  show  ing  the  appearance  d 
such  a  very  sudden  or  abrupt  change  in  the  nature  and  quantity  oftki 
resistance,  as  Mr.  Robins  suspected  might  obtain.  Bat  that  the  in 
of  resistance  gradually  and  slowly  increases  like  the  velocit)  itidl 
probably  on  account  of  the  increasing  partial  vacuum  behind  the  bd 
in  its  flight,  from  the  slowest  motion,  w  hen  the  resistance  chaiiMi 
the  square  of  the  velocity  nearly,  up  to  about  the  velocity  of  l300t 
1400  feet,  when,  the  vacuum  being  completed,  the  law  of  incrtiH 
appears  to  have  attained  its  highest  pitch,*  being  then  nearly  aitk 
2^  pow'cr  of  the  velocity  ;  aAer  which  it  gradu^ly  decreases  agii 
more  and  more,  as  the>relocity  increases  higher,  till  it  arrive  atsM 
tIic2jV  power,  and  perhaps  still  low’er ;  which,  among  several  otlaa 
is  a  law*  that  w*as  unlcnown  till  it  was  discovered  by  means  of  these  a* 
periments.*  Vol.  III.  pp.  129,  130. 

For  many  other  higldy  iin|H)rtaiit  and  curious  results,  weniK 
refer  the  philosophical  reader  to  the  work  its<df. 

The  thirty -fifth  Tract  contains  the  description  and  use  of  i 
new  i(iinpowdcr  eprouvette.  The  principle  of  this  machine ■ 
reinarkahly  simple,  being  nothing  more  than  a  small  gun* 
mortal'  sus|K'ndcd  on  an  axis,  which,  being  cliargetl  witli  a  aoill 
quantity  of  powder,  without  hull,  and  fired,  the  quality  a 
strt'ngtli  of  the  powder  is  inleiTO<l  from  the  length  of  the  ifd 
through  which  the  gun  recoils.  The  idea  of  such  an  instruBNi 
was  originally  suggested  hy  ]Mr.  Robins  ;  b^t  his  princlpk. 
simple  as  it  is,  docs  not  st'om  to  have  been  correctly  acted  upi 
till  l)r.  Hutton  producotl  the  eprouvette,  of  which  the  followii( 
b  the  dm-ription. 

*  This  machine  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  either  a  usd 
brtM  mortar,  or  gun,  suspended  by  a  metallic  stem  or  rod,  turail 
by  an  axis  on  a  linn  and  strong  frame*  by  means  of  which  the 
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o^Utes  in  a  circular  arch.  A  little  below  the  axis,  the  stem  divides 
ioto  two  branches,  reaching  down  to  the  gun  or  mortar,  to  which  the 
lower  ends  of  the  branches  are  firmly  fixed,  the  one  near  the  muzsle, 
tnd  the  other  near  the  breech  of  the  piece.  The  upper  end  of  the 
Item  is  firmly  attached  to  the  axis,  which  turns  very  rreelvby  its  ex¬ 
tremities,  ill  the  sockets  of  the  supporting  frame ;  by  which  means 
the  gun  and  stem  vibrate  together  in  a  vertical  plane,  with  a  very 
small  degree  of  friction.  Tne  piece  is  charged  with  a  small,  but 

.  proper  quantity,  of  the  powder  to  be  proved,  without  any  ball,  and 
then  fired ;  by  the  force  of  which  the  piece  is  made  to  recoil  or  vi¬ 
brate,  describing  an  arch  or  angle,  vrhich  will  be  grqater  or  lest,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  or  stren^h  of  the  powder. 

*  To  measure  the  quantity  o^this  recoil  or  vibration,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the.  strength  of  the  powder,  a  circular  brazen  or  rather  ail* 
vered  arch,  of  a  convenient  extent,  and  of  a  radius  equal  to  its  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  axis,  is  fixed  against  the  descending  two  branches  of 
the  stem,  and  graduated  into  divisions,  according  to  the  purpose  re¬ 
quired  to  be  answered  by  the  machine,  viz.  into  equal  parts,  if  we 
would  know  only  the  angle  of  vibration,  as  measured  by  the  simple 
equal  degrees  of  a  circle  ;  or  into  unequal  parts  according  to  the  chorda, 
or  to  the  versed  sines  of  the  arcai  to  measure  either  the  velocity  of 
the  vibration,  or  the  force  and  strength  of  the  powder :  the  arch  in 
my  instrument  had  all  those  three  scales  of  divisions  on  it.  The  divi* 
lions  in  these  scales;  answering  to  the  angle  of  any  recoil,  are  pointed 
out  by  a  concentric  index,  fitted  on  the  axis  of  vibration,  by  means 
of  a  round  hole  or  socket,  ivith  which  it  embraces  pretty  closely  the 

'  round  part  of  the  axis  of  the  stem,  but  capable  of  being  turned 
easily  about  it  by  the  hand.  By  moans  of  a  spring,  the  round  end  or 
loiket  of  this  instrument  is  pressed  sideways,  along  the  direction  of 
tlie  axis,  always  moderately  tight  against  the  socket  of  the  stem, 
which  is  firmly  brazed  to  the  same  axis ;  thus  connecting  the  index 
and  the  stem  slightly  together ;  by  which  means,  these  two  always 
vibrate  in  conjunction  with  the  arch,  unless  when  the  index  is  stopp^ 
by  some  obstacle.  When  the  machine  is  at  rest,  and  the  inaex 
brought  to  point  to  the  beginning  of  the  divisions  on  the  arch,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  piece  fixed  on  the  index  bears  agains  a  stop-bar,  fixed  across 
the  frame  of<jUie  machine  ;  so  that,  when  the  powder  is  fired,  the  gun 
and  arch  together  vibrate  backwards,  leaving  the  index  at  rest,  bear- 
log  still  against  the  stop,  and  the  divisions  of  the  arch  passing  by  it, 
till  gun  has  recoiled  to  the  utmost  extent  that  the  force  of  Sie  ex¬ 
plosion  can  impel  it :  then,  returning  again,  it  brings  the  index  along 
with  it  ^because  of  their  friction  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of 
the  spring)  still  pointing  to  the  proper  recoil  division  on  the  arch, 
showing  the  extent  of  tne  vibration;  which,  on  gently  stopping  the 
vibrations,  is  easily  read  off,  and  noted  down. 

*  The  circumstances  which  are  peculiar  to  this  eprouvette,  and  by 
which  it  differs  from  all  others,  as  far  as  known  to  me,  are  as  follow. 
1st  Ihe  convenient  manner  of  placing  the  arch,  which  ineosurot  the 
recoil,  below  the  axis  of  the  machine.  2nd.  The  divisions  on  this 

being  made,  not  only  according  to  equal  degress,  but  also  ac- 
•ording  to  the  chords  and  versed  sines  of  the  recoil,  by  which  the 
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true  proporiiong  of  the  velocities  of  balls,  or  the  strength  of  powtler 
is  shown.  Hnl.  '1  he  manner  of  npplyini;  the  iiulex,  making  it 
with  a  gentle  pressure  against  the  siileof  the  socket  of  the  steal,  bf 
means  of  a  spring,  ami  fixing  it  by  a  stop,  while  the  gim  uiul  arcl 
make  the  fust  or  greatest  vibiation  backwards/ 

A  more  particular  account  of  ihe  coiistructioii  and  useo( 
tills  iiiii;eiii«Mm  contrivance,  illn?^trat(Ml  by  engrriVings,  iiuy  b( 
biHMi  ill  the  'Traci  Iroiu  whlcli  the  above  is  ipioted. 

'I'he  tnu't  next  in  order  contains  an  uc(‘oiint  of  a  iDO!it 
valuable  series  ol’  experiments  made  with  the  whirling  maclunf, 
in  tin*  years  I7H7,  and  17HH,  to  determine  the  resistiiici 

of  the  air.  In  theo\|»eriments  with  tin*  Irallistic  penduhiin,  the 
resistance  of  the  air  to  halls  moving  through  it,  is  determined, 
with  considerable  ic  eui  acy,  for  all  velocities  from  ^')00  down  to 
about  dOO  feet  |K‘r  sei'oiid.  Lower  than  this  latter  limit,  experi¬ 
ments  of  that  kind  could  not  lie  carried  ;  because  with  such  ve¬ 
locities  it  was  foiiml  tliat  the  hall  could  scarcely  ever  he  made  to 
hMige  ill  the  block,  hut  rehoimded  froiii  it,  and  defeated  the 
ex|H*riiiient.  'To  obtain  the  resistance  to  lower  velocities,  this  | 
indefutigahle  experimenter  hud  recourse  to  the  whirling  machine; 
and  liatl  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  resistanc(*>  deduced 
from  tlUj*  two  distinct  classes  of  experiments  formed  one  regular, 
orderly,  and  imhrokeii  si*ries  ;  as  nuieh  so,  as  they  could  poa- 
sihly  havi*  tloue,  ha(f  all  the  experiments  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  veloeuios  been  pt*rlormed  by  means  ol  one  ami  the  same 
contrivunee.  'This  is  a  reinarkahle  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
whole.  It  appears  from  llie  experinienls  generally,  that  if  dbe 
the  diameter  of  a  hull  in  indie and  r  tin*,  velocity  with  wiiich 
it  moves  in  feet,  then  will  the  n‘sistam  e  it  experiences  frointhf 
air,  ill  avoirtlupois  pounds,  he  express4nl  by  (•000007ob5r*— 
0017.5  r)f/». 

Hut  our  author  ilid  not  confine  his  attention  to  tin*  resistniKt 
4*\perienced  by  globes  merely  ;  he  alsu  eniploy<*d  Hat  siirfaits, 
cylinders,  cones,  and  liodies  of  other  figures  ;  and  thus  as(‘«r- 
taineil  the  ivsistanees  of  the  air  to  liodies  ol*  ditlerent  kinds 
moving  throngli  it.  Many  of  his  results  are  exeis'dingly  cu¬ 
rious  ;  hut  we  can  only  liere  jiresent  the  general  lormula  for  the 
resistance  to  a  rectaiigidar  plane,  with  area  ri,  moving  withi 
veloi'ity  c,  in  a  path  v^hose  angle  of  inclination  to  the  plane  his 

for  its  sine  #»  and  cosine  c.  'Tlie  formula  is  *0d  ue  ^ 

ftH't.  Tor  water,  or  any  otlier  Iluid  ditVerent  from  air,  tlie  theo¬ 
rem  will  hr  varietl  in  the  relation  of  the  densiif  of  the  Iluid  to 
that  of  air. 

The  thirty-seventh  'Tract  is  on  tlie  ‘  Theory  and  Practice  of 
(Jimucry,  as  de^ieiidaut  on  the  resistamx*  of  the  air and  U  greatly 
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inpvovetl  from  the  3(1  Vol.  of  i\iv  Woolwivh  (^oiu'se  of  Matlio- 
bJiii-si,  \\liere  it  was  oritfiimUy  publisluHl. 

riu*  thiiiv -eighth  or  last  traet  contains  a  variety  of  inathe* 
nutiial  problems,  servini^  for  the  illustration  anil  practice  of  tho 

iiriiiciples  which  have  been  estahlishcil  or  ilev^'lopeil  in  the  for- 
ner  pttrt>  of  these  voUinu's.  Ainoni^  Uicse  theiv  are  two  unmsin*^ 
uroblt'ins  relative  to  the  division  of  the  circle  into  any  nuinher  of 
parts;  0!K‘  hv  ineaiis  of  concentric  circles,  the  otlier  also  by 
nunins  of  n'rc/cN,  hut  so  as  to  cause  the  several  parts  to  he  eij 
liotli  in  surface  and  in  periinet\‘r.  'I'lie  history  of  these  problems 
h  terminated  with  the  iollowinuj  curious  specimen  of  tlie  man- 
m  in  which  a  celel)rated  Nortlun'ii  Professor  treats  \\\s  friends* 

*  Finding  the  two  constructions  introduced,  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Leslie,  the  ingenious  and  learned  mathematical  professor  in  the  uni- 
vcrsitv  of  Kdinhurgh,  into  the  first  edition  of  his  Geometry,  pub- 
iishwf  in  ISlH),  both  together  in  pages  ‘222  and  223 :  as  these  pro¬ 
blems  were  rather  of  an  uncommon  nature,  I  did  think  some  mention 
might  have  been  made  of  their  origin,  or  the  circumstanees  that  havo 
attended  them ;  and  1  liinted  as  much  to  my  ingenious  friend,  fn 
consequence  of  which,  probably,  I  find  that  the  learned  author  fins, 
in  the  2nd  edition  of  his  work,  separated  those  two  constructiong, 
placing  one  among  the  elements  at  p.  181,  and  the  other  among  the 
notes  at  p.  432.  accompanied  with  the  note,  thaj  it  was  the  result  of 
a  ‘  principle  briefly  su^cstrd  hy  Mr.  Lawson,  and  afterwards  expluin- 
Cvi  and  demonstrated  in  Dr,  Hutton’s  ^lathcmaticul  Tracts.*  This 
change  and  announce  seemed  to.  make  the  matter  rather  worse  than 
before,  as  it  appeared  less  untVieiully,  or  less  uncivil,  to  omit  noticing 
a  fact  ei  tirely,  than  to  mis-state  it.  For,  certain  it  is,  that  Mr. 
Lawson  never  suggested  any  principle  or  extension,  nor  any  mode  of 
solution  whatever;  the  discovery  having  been  made  and  publUbed  by 
myself  alone.* 

W  e  have  no  indinatioii  to  make  'any  remarks  ii[iuii  such  a 
^‘tory  as  this.  Mr.  lii^slie  alone  can  fwriiisb  the  proper  expla¬ 
nation  ;  ami  we  trust  he  will  think  his  eharaetei*  with  the  public 
of  sutlicieiit  moment  to  offer  it  simeilily. 

We  feid  rather  inclined  to  apologi/.e  for  the  shortness,  than 
for  the  ien:^th  of  this  article.  I'hree  volumes  written  by  so  dis 

Itmguished  a  mathematieiaii  and  philosopher  as  l)r.  Hutton,  and 
in  every  way  worthy  of  him,  can  never  he  despatched  in  haste 
In  truth,  we  have  read  them  with  much  ileliheratioii  ;  and,  we 


jtbe  notice  ol  the  puhlii*,  I  am  the  more  anxious  that  it  should 
I  found  worth  V  of  their  aeceptanee  and  regvird.’  His  denire^ 
w  far  as  our  jmlgeuuMit  goes,  is  fully  realised  ;  and  we  eoiielude 


n«*d  not  he  ashamed  to  say,  with  great  pleasure  and  improve 
ineni.  'Flu.  venerable  author  says,  ‘  as  this  is,  in  all  proha 
"ility,  the  lasV  oriirinal  work  tliat  I  mav  ever  be  able  to  otler  t( 
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uith  expressinuf  our  Hiucero  liono,  that  it  may  be  ver)  lou» 
fore  his  ^rvdu'tioH  is  arconipiisluMi ;  for  thouu^h  the  author, 
a|)|>eapi  Irom  this  work,  has  n*ached  the  as^‘  of  seventy-^ 
his  mental  |K)wers  evince  all  the  fn^shness  and  vit^unr  of  thirty 

Art.  111.  Collections  from  the  Greek  Antholo^ ;  and  from 
Pastoral,  Eleeiac,  and  Dramatic  Poets  of  (Irecce.  By  the  E^] 
Robert  Blanu  and  others.  8vo.  pp.  Iv.  525.  Murray.  1818. 

H.VTKVEU  else  this  |>oiulerons  oi  tavo  of  (rilh's  may  biv 
to  boast  of,  its  claim  to  the  praisi'  of  variety  will  hanllti 
disputed.  The  .\ntholoi^it*s  of  Hruiu'k  and  Slobanis,  and  ik 
l)eipiioso|)hists  of  Atheiiams  inii^t  have  furnished,  one  wotii 
have  thonc^ht,  a  very  ample  sehnlioii.  With  thi'se,  lioweTc. 
the  authors  have  by  no  means  been  content  ;  and  to  their  ‘ 
liM'tioiis’  from  tlicMw*  sources,  they  havi*  udde<l  oih^  from  Saj 
and  Anaensm ;  idyls  from  the  pastoral  |HK*ts  ;  and  dialo^^ues 
diH'lamations  from  the  trac^edians,  of  which,  Mr.  Bland  stranftii 
thinks  Mhe  true  spirit  mii^ht  l>e  the  more  nearly  attained,  by  a(^. 
ini' the  sonorous  and  majestic  couplet,  which  Drydeii  wished n 
introduce  on  the  Knc^lLsh  sta^e,  in  imitation  of  Corneille  w 
Racine;  an<l  which,  however  unsuitable  to  tin*  piiqiose  of  reprf 
seiitiiif^  \iol«Mit  jiid  sudden  emotions,  is  |>cM’uliarly  well  adaptf^ 
as  the  vehicle  Inith  of  declamatory  passion,  and  of  pathetic  sweeif 
ness.’  p.  240. 

*  Illustrations’  are  u<ljoined,  chielly,  as  it  appears,  for  tlicpv- 
|>ose  of  intrmliiciiK^,  whether  in  season  or  out  of  season  no  ma 
ter,  whatever  translations  uiut  imitations  from  modern  authoaj 
the  port-folios  of  tlu'sr*  industrious  |M>etasters  mi^ht  fumol 
\  few  oripnals  complete  this  ‘  huj^e  imbros^lio,’ — this  pitdi- 
work,  at  whu‘h  all  the  must's  have  Immu)  labouring  in  turns,  ^h 
have  crttainly  read  the  vphime,  but  we  can  hardly  u^ive  an 
count  of  it so  confusetl  have  we  boi'n  with  the  cltunj^cs  ‘frtf 
jray  to  sfrave,’  from  ancient  to  modern,  from  <lis^nifie<l  heroic u 
IVter  Pindaric,  whose  humour  consists  in  the  pro|>cr  inter- 
mixture  of  very  lon^  ami  very  short  lines;-— now  an  epitif* 
from  Simonidt*s  ‘  on  those  who  fell  at  'riu'rmopyla*,’  audio* 
(In*  Verst'S  of  .Ma<l.  la  Mai*t*schale  de  Mirepoix  and  M.  lel)uc*f 
Nivernois  on  a  lock  of  ijrey  hair ;  now  the  ravinj^  of  Medfi 
ami  now  a  rondeau  on  a  yoiinn:  lady  who  slept  too  lon^d 
inorninipi ;  now  *  the  hope  of  immortality,’  and  anon  *onioM 


Host's. 


Iiord  Chesterfield,  we  think,  recominended  the  CirtH4  cpi- 
{grains  to  the  supreme  contempt  of  his  S4)n.  We  do  not  mean* 
iterate  the  advice*  of  his  Lordship  to  our  readers  ;  yet  we  thpt 
that  a  candid  critic  must  allow  that  these  distichs  and  t(*traskk 
owe  a  threat  deal  to  their  boiug  Greek.-  For  instance,  wc  doitt 
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nhethor,  if  tlir  foUouinir  had  bt't'ii  originally  Knijlish,  any  body 
liuvo  taken  the  trouble  to  translate  them,  for  at  leai»t  two 
or  llirtM)  thousand  years  to  (*oine. 

*  This  life  a  theatre  we  well  may  call, 

Where  every  actor  must  perform  with  art, 

Or  laugii  it  through,  and  make  a  farce  of  all 

Or  learn  to  bear  with  grace  his  tragic  part.**  p.  1  lO. 

‘  Sweet  is  the  goblet  cool’d  with  winter-snows, 

To  him  w  ho  pants  in  summer’s  scorching  heat, 

And  sweet  to  wx*ary  mariners,  repose 
From  ocean  tempets,  in  some  green  retreat ; 

Hut  far  more  sw  eet  than  these,  the  conscious  bower, 

Where  lovers  meet,  at  “  love’s  delighted  hour.”|*  p.  1G» 

The^e  are  taken  cpiite  at  nindom,  and  are,  |HThaps,  about 
the  average  of  the  ‘  eolleetions.’  What  indeed  is  to  Ik*  dono 
with  a  single  thought,  and  in  the  compass  of  half  a  dozen  lines  ? 
it  is  ob\ious  that,  in  such  narrow  limits,  fancy  and  Onding  must 
have  a  very  eontraet<‘d  play,  and  that  a  thought  jdaeed  thvU 
alone  must  frcipiently  have  tlie  appearance  ol  a  fragment,  which, 
in  its  original  situation  and  connexion,  might  stand  naturally 
and  graci  fully  enough,  but  which,  s<‘parate  and  disjointed,  i» 
awkward  and  unmeaning.  The  following  are  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  sentiments  of  some  tragic  personage,  naturally 
drawn  forth  by  the  situation  in  which  he  was  |daced,  but  than 
wlikii,  as  they  now  stand,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  idle. 

*  I  mourn  not  those  w'ho,  banish'd  from  the  light, 

Sleep  in  the  grave  thro’  death’s  eternal  niglit, 

Hut  those  whom  death  for  ever  near  appals. 

Who  see  the  blow’  suspended  ere  it  falls.’ J  p.  110. 

‘  Oh  let  not  death,  unwept,  unhonour’d,  be 

The  melancholy  fate  allotted  me  I 

Hut  those  who  loved  me  living,  when  I  die. 

Still  fondly  keep  some  cherish’d  memory.’^  p.  183. 

‘  In  pleasure’s  bow’crs  whole  lives  unheeded  fly. 

Hut  to  the  wretch  one  night’s  eternity. p.  109. 

Tim  natural  resort  of  the  writer,  who  is  obliged  to  shut  up  bis 
meaning  in  so  small  a  compass,  is  to  pointy  to  a  neatness  and 
smartness  approaching  to  epigrammatic  wit,  and  yet  by  no 
means  inconsistent  w  itii  serious  compositions such,  to  give  a 
single  instance,  as  that  with  which  Ciray  concludes  his  sonnet, 
»nd  wliieh  be  stide,  hy-tbe-bye,  from  the  Einjmror  Augustus, — 
‘  And  weep  the  more  because  1  weep  in  vain.’  Of  tliis,  how- 


•  Palladas,  100.  ii.  427.  f  Asclepiades,  20.  i.  215. 

•  i  Lucilliusy  ]2S.  ii.  343.  f  §o1od,  2.  i.  65. 

$  Lucian,  29.  ii.  314. 

^  'U..  \.  31 
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rvrr,  tin*  (ir»‘ciun  frilitTs  an'  not  always  very  ainI)Uious.  Wh* 
eaii  he  liliiuler  than  the  rol!i)\vine^  ?  ^yi 

“  Witness,  thou  conscious  lamp,  and  thou,  oh  night, 

(  No  others  we  attest',  the  vows  we  plight !  ■■ 

(luanl  ye  our  mutual  taitli !  *  We  saiih  and  s\?ore, 

She  eiuilcsi  love,  and  I  to  roam  no  more  fl 

Ihit  oaths  are  scatterM  o’er  thev.  aves,  and  thou, 

Oh  lamp,  hear'st  witness  to  her  alter’d  vow.’*  p.  7.  SB 

Sometimes,  however,  they  ijet  into  the  n*gions  ol*  untithesii  H 
anti  coiieeit.  'Flie  tolh>win<^  (the  reader  will  wonder)  is  a  fi>  H 
vuurite  faie'y  with  tln'in,  hotli  in  vers4'  and  pnise.  H 

‘  Him  who  revers’d  the  laws  great  nature  gave,  H 

Snird  n*rr  the  continent  and  walked  the  trr/vr,  ■■ 

'Three  hundred  speairs  Irom  Sparta’s  iron  plain 
1  lave  stopp'd — oh  blush,  ye  mountains,  and  thou  niainl’f  p.  116.  |B 

If  the  following  r.u'an  any  thing,  it  would  prove  that  heot  fl 
the  most  i:nmiisi(‘al  voi(‘<'  must  he  oT  (he  strongest  health.  E 

‘  ’  fin  said  that  certain  death  awaits  B 

•The  raven's  nightly  erv,  B 

Tut  at  the  sound  oTCyinon’s  voice  B 

'The  very  ravens  die.’^f  p.  B 

We  sh  all  now  bring  Torward  sonu'  Tew  of  the  hotter  pieces  of  B 
the  vtjhuue.  'The  ‘  Ueproot  of  Discontent’,  frmn  ^leuaiuhr,  B 
appears  to  great  advantage  in  ,Mr.  Dlands  translation.  K 

‘  lladst  only  thou,  of  all  Mankind  been  born  B 

I'o  walk  in  paths  untroubled  hv  a  thorn  B 

i  Vom  the  first  hour  that  gave  thee  vital  air,  B 

(hmsigned  to  pleasure  and  exempt  from  care.  ^ 

Heedless,  to  while  away  the  dav  and  night,  K 

In  one  unbroken  hiimjnet  of  delight, 

I’ainpcr  each  ruling  tense,  secure  from  ill 
And  own  no  law  superior  to  thy  will ; 

If  partial  Heaven  had  even  sworn  to  give  J  ■ 

'This  happy  right  as  thy  prerogative,  |r 

'Then  hlame  the  (lods  and  call  thy  life  the  worst  |y 

'Tliyself  of  all  mankind  the  most  accurst.  ly 

lUit  if  w  ith  u**  the  common  air  yon  draw,.  j 

^nliject  alike  to  Nature’s  general  law,  ^ 

And  on  thy  head  an  cipial  portion  fall  ‘  J 

Of  life’s  atllicting  w  eight  imposed  on  all,  |S 

Take  courage  from  necessity  and  try 
lloldly  to  meet  the  toe  thou  can’st  not  fly* 

Thou  art  a  man,  like  others  doomed  to  feel 
'The  quick  desceiu  of  Tortune’s  giddy  wheel : 

*  ^Teleager,  7 1.  i. -I. 

t  Parmcnio,  9.  ii.  lo-,  %  Nicarchus,  82.  ri.  SiJG. 
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Wak  huniJin  race  !  wc  strive  to  soar  from  sight 
AVilli  wini^s  unrittial  for  the  (hiring  flight ; 
lU'stloss  earh  fleeting  object  to  obtain. 

We  lose  in  minutes  what  in  vearsarc  gain. 
r»ul  why  shouhl’bl  thou  my  honourM  friciul  repine ! 

No  grief  peculiar  or  unknown  is  thine ! 

^'hough  fortune  smile  no  more  as  once  she  smil'd 
Nor  pour  her  gifts  on  thee  ^er  favourite  child, 

Patient  and  firm  the  present  ill  redress 
Nor  by  despairing  make  thy  little  less.'  p.  21 S. 

The  following  strongly  expresses  an  amiable  sentiment : 

•  Cling  to  thy  home !  If  there  the  meanest  shed 
Yield  thee  a  hearth  and  shelter  for  thy  head, 

And  some  poor  plot-  with  vegetables  stored, 

Pe  all  that  heaven  allots  thee  h>r  thy  board, 

Cnsavoury  bread,  and  herbs  that  scatter’d  grow. 

Wild  on  the  river-brink  or  mountain-brow. 

Yet  e’en  this  cheerless  mansion  shall  provide 
More  heart’s  repose  than  all  the  world  beside.’^  p.  11 1.  . 

Mimnenmis's  ‘  evils  of  mortality’  a]>pear  to  have  furnished 
Gray  with  a  hint  or  two  for  his  Kton  College. 

‘  We  too  as  leaves  lliat,  in  the  vernal  hours. 

Greet  the  new  sun,  refresh’d  by  fruitful  show’rs 
Rejoice,  exulting  in  our  vigorous  prime. 

Nor  good  nor  evil  marks  tlic  noiseless  time; 

But  round  our  birth  the  glooniy  fates  preside. 

And  smile  malignant  in  our  fleeting  pride; 

One  with  cold  age  prepared  to  blast  our  bloomi 
One  armed  with  death  to  hidg  it  in  the  tomb. 

Our  l)ctter  moments  smile  and  pass  away, 

K’en  as  the  sun  that  shines  and  sets  to-day  : 

When  youth  is  flown,  death  only  can  assuage 
And  yield  a  refuge  from  the  ills  of  age. 

All  mourn  adversity— -one.  nobly  bred, 

I'oils,  a  poor  slave  to  him  his  bounty  led  ; 

One  solitary  seeks  the  tomb’s  embrace. 

With  no  transmitter  of  his  name  and  race  ; 

bile  sick  and  faint,  or  rack'd  by  ceaseless  fears, 

Another  journeys  down  the  vale  of  years  ’f  pp  180,  181. 

Me  may  giro,  as  a  companion  to  this,  the  gloomy  linch  of 
Meuauder. 

•  -  *  Most  blest,  my  friend,  is  he 

W  ho  having  once  beheld  this  glorious  frame 
Of  nature,  treads  .again  the  path  he  canie. 

I  he  common  sun,  the  clouds,  the  starry  timff,'' 

Tire  elemental  tire,  and  watery  m*iio, 

^  Leunida^  f  Mimnermus*  2.  u  60. 
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If  for  an  hundred  years  they  jzhid  our  higlit, 

Or  but  a  moment  ere  they  fade  in  night, 

'Tis  all  the  same-»we  never  shall  survey 
Scenes  half  so  wond'rous  fair  and  blest  as  they. 

Beyond,  ’lis  all  an  empty,  giddy  show, 

Noise,  tumult,  strife,  extravagance,  and  woe  ;  I 

He  who  can  first  relit e  departs  the  best. 

His  reckoning  paid,  he  sinks  unharm'd  to  rest. 

Hut  him  who  stays,  fatigue  and  sorrows  wait. 

Old  age.  and  penury’s  unhappy  state  ; 

By  the  world’s  tempests  toss  u,  a  prey  he  lies 
To  open  force  and  ambush  d  enemies. 

Till  nis  long-surt'ering  frame  and  lingering  breath 
He  yields  at  last  to  agonizing  death.’*  pp.  218,  219. 

ThW  is  the  general  strain  of  the  fragments  of  Menander,— 
of  him  who  was  known  as  the  comic,  the  gay,  and  the  gallant, 
— omnis  Inxuria?  interpres.  Such  are  the  capricious  trans. 
formations  of  lime.  Who  would  think  now  of  inscribing  on  \\b 
Statue  lines  like  the  following  ? 

‘  Behold,  Menander!  siren  of  the  stage, 

Who  charinM,  with  love  allied,  a  happier  age ; 
l.ight  wanton  wreathes,  that  never  shall  he  dead. 

Are  curl’d  luxuriant  round  the  poet’s  head, 

Who  dress’d  the  scene  in  colours  bright  and  gay. 

And  breathed  enchantment  o’er  the  living  lay.’f  p.  365. 

The  following  is  the  most  energetic  translation  from  TyrUcus 
that  we  have  s<‘en. 

*  By  heaven  high  courage  to  mankind  was  lent. 

Best  attribute  of  youth,  best  ornament. 

The  man  whom  blood  and  danger  fail  to  daunt, 

Fearless  who  fghts.  and  ever  in  the  front. 

Who  bids  his  comrades  barter  useless  breath 
For  a  proud  triumph  or  a  prouder  death. 

He  is  my  theme  — He  only,  who  can  brave 
With  single  force  the  battle’s  roaring  wave. 

Can  turn  his  enemies  to  flight,  and  fall 
Beloved,  lamented,  deifled  by  all. 

His  household  gods,  his  own  parental  land 
High  in  renown,  by  him  exalted  stand  ; 

Alike  the  heirs  and  founders  of  his  name 
Share  his  deserts  and  borrow  from  his  fame : 

He,  pierced  in  front  with  many  a  gaping  wound, 
lues,  great  and  glorious,  on  the  bloody  ground, 

From  every  eye  lie  draws  some  general  tear. 

And  a  whole  nation  follows  to  his  bier  ; 

Illustrious  youths  sigh  o’er  his  early  doom. 

And  late  posterity  reveres  his  tomb. 

*  Meuauder,  2.  f  Uncertain,  562.  iii.  269. 
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Ne’er  shall  his  memorable  virtue  die, 

Tho*  cold  in  earth,  immortal  as  the  sky; 

He  for  his  country  fought,  for  her  expired  ; 

Oh  would  all  imitate  whom  all  admired  ! 

But  if  he  sleep  not  with  the  mighty  dead, 

And  living  laurels  wreathe  his  mighty  head, 

By  old,  by  young,  adored,  he  gently  goes 
Down  a  smooth  path  way  to  his  long  repose ; 
rnaltering  friends  still  love  his  hairs  of  snow. 

And  rising  elders  in  his  presence  bow. ’•  pp.  i90,  191. 

They  who  could  thus  exhort  to  valiant  deeds  could  likewise 
jvriHiluate  the  memory  of  them  by  patriotic  souga. 

«  In  myrtle  my  sword  will  I  wreathe. 

Like  our  patriots,  the  noble  and  brave, 

Who  devoteil  the  tyrant  to  death. 

And  to  Athens  equality  gave  ! 

Lov'd  Harmodius,  thou  never  shall  die! 

The  poets  exultingly  tell 
That  tliine  is  the  fulness  of  joy. 

Where  Achilles  and  Diomed  dwell. 

In  myrtle  my  sword  will  I  wreathe. 

Line  our  patriots,  the  noble  and  brave, 

Who  devoted  Hipparchus  to  death, 

And  buried  his  pride  in  the  grave. 

At  the  altar  the  tyrant  they  seized. 

While  Minerva  he  vainly  implored. 

And  the  goddess  of  wisdom  was  pleased 
With  the  victim  of  liberty’s  sword. 

May  your  bliss  be  Immortal  on  high, 

Among  as  your  glory  shall  be, 

Ye  doom’d  the  usurper  to  die. 

And  bade  our  dear  country  be  free  I’f  pp.  123,  124'. 

Amoncr  the  ^  sepulchrar  inst'riptions  >ve  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  one  more  amiable  than  the  following - 

‘  Think  not,  whoe’er  thou  art,  my  late  severe; 

Nor  o'er  my  marble  stop  to  shed  a  tear  1 

One  tender  partner  shared  my  happy  fate, 

And  all  that  imposes,  but  its  weight. 

Three  lovely  girls  in  nuptial  ties  1  bound. 

And  children's  children  smiled  my  board  around, 

And,  often  pillow’d  on  their  grandsire’s  breast. 

Their  darling  offspring  sunk  to  sweetest  rest. 

Disease  and  death  were  strangers  to  my  door, 

Nor  from  the  arms  our  blooming  infant  tore. 

*  From  the  Elegies  of  Tyrtseui,  i.  48^  dec. 
t  Cullistratos,  bcol!  7.  i.  155. 
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AH,  all  survival!,  n»y  dyinp  eyes  to  clo«c, 

And  lunin  ii.y  bp  ill  lo  a  ble*"!  repose.  •  p.  293. 

We  can  now  only  ro oin,  IVoiii  ilie  seiions  {>art  of  th«  S 

volume,  lor  the  ioilo\vi..g  simple  and  beuuiitul  stanzas.  They  ^ 
are  by  51r.  Blaml. 

*  1  would  not  change  for  cups  of  gold  m 

1  lii^  little  cup  th  n  you  b'  luild :  H 

'  I'is  from  the  beech  th  it  gave  a  shade  m 

At  nooU'day  to  iny  vilhige  maid.  H 

]  would  not  change  for  Persian  loom  '  S 

The  liunible  matting  of  my  room:  H 

•Tis  of  those  very  rushes  taiiicd  H 

Oil  pressed  b^  charming  Kosalindc. 

1  would  not  change  my  lowly  wicket  H 

'J’hat  opens  on  her  favourite  thicket,  H 

I'or  portal  pioud,  or  towers  that  frown,  S 

I'he  monuments  of  old  renowu.  H 

I  wouKl  not  change  this  foolish  heart,  f  ^ 

I’hat  learns  from  her  to  joy  or  smart, 

Tor  his  that  burns  with  love  of  glory, 

And  loses  life  to  live  in  story. 

Yet  in  themselves,  my  heart,  my  cot,  |. 

My  mat  my  bowl,  I  valm*  not ; 

But  only  ns  they,  one  aiul  all, 

My  lovely  Kosahiule  recall  *  pp.  tSP,  t39. 

Our  readers  may  like  to  know  somethiiii'  of  the  fates  of  i 
ft  w  of  these  authors.  Mr.  \i.  has  presented  us  with  a  strange 
bill  of* mortality. 

•  Menander  was  drowiu^d  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus.  (A.C.  293) 
Turipides  and  Heraclitus  were  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.  Thcocriiui 
ended  his  career  by  the  halter.  Tmpenocles  was  lost  in  crater  of 
Mount  I  tna.  Hesiod  was  murdered  by  his  secret  enemies;  .Archi* 
lochus  and  Hychus  by  banditti.  Sappho  threw  heiself  from  a  preci¬ 
pice  A>chylus  perished  by  the  fall  of  a  tortoise.  Anacreon  (ai 
may  he  expected)  owed  his  death  to  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Ciat'nm  ^ 
and  Terence  experienced  the  same  fate  with  Menander.  Seneca  aid  fe 
Lucan  were  condemned  to  death  by  a  lyiant,  cut  their  veins,  and  ' 
died  repeating  their  own  verses;  ami  Petronius  Arbiter  met  a  similir 
catastrophe.  Lucretius,  it  is  aaid,  wrote  under  the  delrrimu  of  i 
IMiiller  uilminiktercd  by  his  mistress,  and  destioycd  himself  from  its 
etfecls  Poison  though  swallowed  under  very  dillei  ent  circumsiaiiceSi  \ 
put  short  the  days  both  of  Socrates  and  Demosthenes;  and  Cicciofcd 
under  the  protection  of  the  Triumvirate.’  pp  xxxviii,  xxxix.  t 

We  had  almost  fori^otten  to  remark,  that  the  volume  Wore  L 
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\i%  is  not  so  imicli,  strictly  spcakinii^,  a  noo  work,  as  an  okl 
oin*  rc-cast.  It  was  orii^nially  piililislnnl  in  iH'Jti,  under  tlio 
tiilr  of  ‘‘  rranskitions  from  the  (iriH'k  Antholot^y  with  Misccl- 
laic'oiH  Poems."  The  altiUMtions  and  additions,  however,  liavt* 
Ihvu  verN  eonsidoralde,  and  tlie  arran‘:^ement  ha>  been  entin*ly 
rhmireii.  Iiis((*ad  of  heimjf  placed  ehrono!o!;;ieally,  act’ordiiii^’ 
to  (he  era  of  (h(‘ir  respective  authors,  the  pieces  ari*  now  class- 
rd  under  the  s.w  eral  heads  of  amatory,  convivial,  moral,  funeral, 
and  luoninnental,  descriptive,  dedicatory,  and  hnmoroiis  and 
satirical.  I  hey  are  ftmeed  in  hy  a  j>roloi;i^ne  and  <‘pil(»:^iie  ;  and  in- 
(roduet*il  hy  a  ]»reface,  eontaininij^asprit’htly  sktdch  of  their  littrary 
hUtorv.  NVe  wi^ii  however  tliat  the  autluns  h.ul  coniiiu'd  them- 
to  their  e)>i!'rams,  and  not  lannchtMl  out  into  (M'iti(*ism  and 
iiiv(‘ciive  linst  (he  poets  of  tlie  present  tlay.  To  p<*rsons  aj>- 
p  ireotly  so  pr<  jtuii(‘(‘(l  it  would  he  in  vain  to  mention  (he  names 
tif  Painphell  and  Monti^onu'ry,  Scott  and  Paillie,  and  above  all 
Sotithev,  as  a  huiid  of  worthies  not  to  he  matched  in  any  ai;e 
liiace  the  days  of  Queen  Kli/aheth.  It  may  better  serve  onr 
piujaise  to  oi)S(‘rve,  that  the  collectors  themselv(‘s  fri*<piently 
nuke  ipiotations  from  the  metrical  volumes  of  two  writers  oftho 
day---Mr.  liod«^souand  Mr.  Bland. 

<)n  takiii”^  a  final  survey  of  this  Miscellany,  we  cannot  avoid 
lx‘siooini>^  a  remark  or  two  on  that  prevailini;  shaih*  of  me¬ 
lancholy  which  is  dilTused  over  almost  every  jrait  of  it.  'riie 
Ininlcn  of  the  love  sonu^  and  the  edey^y,  of  the  e(Mivi\ial  lay  and 
(he  moral  siiitiment,  is  alike — “eat,  ilrink,  for  to  monow  W(^ 
die."  I/de,  amon*^  the  most  |M)lishe<l  nations  of  antiipiity,  un- 
h.S'i  jierhaps  duriiu^  those  oeeasional  ai^itations  which  called  into 
evercise  the  loftier  powers  and  passions  of  tin*  mind,  ajipc'ars 
to  have  h(‘en  r<*j^arded  as  a  scene  of  amusement  ratluT  than 
of  duty,  ami  to  have  been  > allied  only  as  it  aiVordiMl  facili¬ 
ties  nion*  or  fewer  for  the  ti^ratifieation  of  the  sensual  apjie- 
tite«;.  'l‘he  ‘^reat  mass  of  the  people*,  as  to  any  apparent  pur- 
posi‘  of  utility,  existed  only  to  perpetuate  the  eireidatioii  of 
au'itiiii  red  tliiid  in  the  body;  and  ev<‘U  the  more  say^e  and 
plidosopliieal  part  of  the  community,  W'ere,  in  every  intt*rval  of 
thoiii^htfiilness,  oppressed  with  the  consideration  of  the  utter 
Vojiity  of  human  pursuits.  ’They  had  no  definite  peree])tioii  of 
the  supreme  and  iiUimate  i^ood,  no  clear  and  satisfactory  view 
^  a  state  of  existm'.ce  Ik^yond  the  present.  At  every  turn 
fluir  atti  ntion  was  forcibly  arrested  hy  the  ftu^itive  nature  of 
life,  and  tin*  still  ‘;reati.*r  transiency  of  its  |deasures  ; — a  reth'oiioi^ 
"hich  made  the  hampiet  tasteless,  jarriMl  ainoni:^  their  {gayest 
Mruuis,  and  turned  their  very  sniih*s  into  sadness.  Ilow  enn- 
"r  sutVicii'ntly  prize  that  revelation  which  has  brought  im- 
io  light;  which  while  it  shews  man  his  degraded 
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M  itr,  traflu  s  liim  th?  tnio  dii^nity  oi  his  nature,  which  r«i. 

cvtTV  inoiniMit  pn^cious  l»y  conmH'tinj;  it  witli  u  lon:^  futa. 
ri  y,  and  which  can  triumphantly  exclaim,  *•  O  death  wluTe'a 
thy  stiiiif,  i)  "rave  WMcre  is  thv  victory  r" 


Art  IV.  A  Letter  to  the  Lev,  Herbert  Marshy  D  D.  F  H.S.  Mgu 
floret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  L niversity  of  Cambrid^e^  in  coik. 
futution  of  his  opinion  that  the  Dissenters  are  aiming  at  the  sub. 
version  of  tlu*  religious  establishment  of  this  country,  in  order  to 
possess  its  honours  and  emoluments,  and  to  establish  their  own 
t'orms  of  >vor>hip.  Hy  a  Protestant  Dissenter  and  a  Layman.  8?^ 
ec  (id. 


pp.  12.  price  (id.  Hlack  and  Co.  18lJ. 

Art  V.  y7  Letter  of  Explanation  to  the  Dissenter  and  Layman^  tek 
has  I  :tely  addresse  I  himself  to  the  Authftr  rai  the  views  of  the  Pro. 
testant  Dissenters  :  in  which  the  Author’s  opinion,  its  it  was  stated 
hy  himself,  is  contrasted  with  the  opinion  ascribed  to  him, 
and  the  authorities  are  produced  on  which  his  opinion  was  founded. 
By  Herbert  Marsh,  l).l).  P.H.S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge*  8vo.  pp  20.  Kivingtons.  18li 

Art.  VI  On  the  Influence  of  Sectaries  and  the  Stability  of  the  Church} 
a  (’harge  delivered  to  the  Cdergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Stafford, 
on  the  days  of  V’isitation  at  Cheadle,  Stafford,  and  Walsjdl,  ii 
June,  ItSpj.  By  the  Hev.  Robert  Nares,  M  A.  P.H.S.  and  P.Ai, 
Archdeacon  of  Stafford,  ito.  pp.  K).  Kivingtons.  1813. 

JS  the  (’hurch  in  danger?  'Phis  is  a  <pn*stion  fretpiently 
agitated,  and  variously  dt*termined,  no  dotd)t,  uccordiig 
to  the  principles,  rellections,  and  temp(*ramcnt  of  ditVerent  men. 
It  is,  however,  a  (pn*s(ion  «>f  sullicit'nt  imj»ortance  to  make  every 
consi4lerut<’  person  take  an  int«‘rest  in  its  <lecision  ;  and  to  render 
the  opinions  of  distinguished  individuals  u))on  it,  matters  it 
least  of  curiosity.  On  tlu*se  grounds  the  pres(*nt  tracts  desem 
a  degrei*  of  att<*ntion  to  which  tludr  magnitmh*  hardly  seems  to 
cntitlt*  them.  \V<*  shall  give  a  short  vic'w  of  (heir  conttMits,  in¬ 
terweaving  such  CiMuments  of  tuir  own  as  occasion  may  require. 

If  (he  (Miurch  bee\|M)S4'd  to  I'xU'i  nal  dang4T,it  must  he  frointlie 
dissenters  <»r  the  metluMlisls.  Of  tin*  pamphh*ts  h<‘fore.  us  the  (wo 
foroMT  relate  to  the  vu*ws  ami  tem|M‘r  of  the  dissenters.  In  the 
postscript  of  his  l/'tter’  (<»  IMr.  (iamhdphy,  Dr.  Alarsh  laidil 
down,  that  all  tli.ss4*n(ers  ‘wish  to  make  tluir  own  the  (‘stal)lish<'d 
religion;’  and  that,  ‘  being tlesirous  of  obtaining  the  honoim 
and  «*moluments,  which  are  now  exclusively  enjoye<l  by  the 
ministers  of  the  4*>(ahlishe<l  c  hurch,’  were  (hey  admitted  to 
the  full  l)enefi(s  of  the  (constitution,  it  would  In*  impossible  to 
resist  (he  encroachments  (hey  would  make  on  those  honours  ind 
emoluments,  (pp.  2d  — 2t.)  From  these  positions  (he  inference 
seemed  obvious,  (hat  the.  dissenters  n*aliy  do  aim  at  the 
aubversion  of  the  religious  ostablishment  of  this  country,  to 
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onK'r to S4MZC  on  its  MionoursaiulcMnolunhMits/  anil estaiilish  their 
inoilcs  of  worship  on  its  ruins.  It  was  of  iinportAiUM;  to 
r\|H>se  the  iinurnraev  anil  ^roninlhs^s  nature  of  this  opinion. 
Areonlini^ly.  a  ‘  Lay  Dissenter’  of  CAinbricl»^e,  in  a  polite  and 
Iriomlly  letter  to  Dr.  Marsh,  has  shewn,  with  threat  crinlit  to 
himself,  that  Dr.  Marsh's  imputations  on  the  Dissenters  are  to¬ 
tally  unfounded.  ‘  Von  apjK'ar,’  says  he  tt)  the  Professor, 

•  to  confound  various  parties  very  distinct  from  each  otlier,  tlie 
Proti*sslaiit  dissenters  of  the  present  afi^e,  with  the  Preshyte- 
riuiis  of  the  Commonwealth  :  because  they  souu^ht  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Presbyterianism,  diss«’nters  are  now  aiminuf  at  the 
suiiie  thin*^.’  (j).  5.)  I'liat  dissenters  of  the  present  ai^e,  however, 
liu\enosuch  views,  isobvions,he  remarks,  as  wellfrom  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  disapprov«*of  reliti^ions  establishments  altoii^ether,aH 
from  the  very  frame  of  their  societies,  which  are  ilistiiu't  and 
iiule)HM)dent  of  each  other.  Both  their  principles  and  discipline, 
therefore,  he  contends,  must  be  suh>erted,  before  tluiy  can  as- 

1>ire  to  the  ‘  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  religions  esta- 
ilislimeul  of  this  <*ountry.’ 

This  statement  taken  'generally,  is,  we  think,  snlliciently  eor- 
nrt.  It  may  be  expedient,  however,  to  he  a  little  more  parti¬ 
cular.  While  it  is  undeniable  that  many  of  the  dissiMiters 
object  to  establishments  in  i^eneral,  as  incompatible  with  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  Christian  relitj^on,  it  is  eipially  true  that  some  of  them 
entertain  no  such  obji^ctions  ;  and  indeed  by  a  little  relaxation 
ill  the  terms  of  communion,  such  as  has  been  propos(‘d  by  some 
of  the  greatest,  best,  and  most  dij^nified  members  of  the 
C'hureh,  inii^ht  be  easily  comprehended  in  her  pale.  Others, 
who  are  hostile  to  establishments  in  General,  look  neverfheless 
with  i^ratitude  and  veneration  on  the  Protestant  establishment 
ot  this  country.  It  has  bet*n  for  aj^es,  they  think,  like  a  noble 
stream  w  hich,  though  in  parts  become  sta«^nant  and  noxious,  has 
powerfully  contributed  to  enrich,  fertili/e,  and  adorn  the  soil, 
ronversant  with  the  threat  writers  of  the  (Miurch,  tlaily  nou¬ 
rished  by  the  t^enius  and  intellect  of  her  Hookers,  Halls,  Chil- 
linij\v«rths,  Taylors,  Harrows,  Hornes,  Hutlers,  and  Paleys, 
they  wish  to  cast  a  veil  over  her  blemishes,  and  take  a  pleasure 
in  the  )>erpetuity  of  an  establishment  in  w  hich  such  mit^hty  minds 
found  leisure  and  encourafi^ement  to  mature  their  productions. 
I  hey  are  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  some  of  the 
lH*st  and  most  usefulof  her  members,  andthe  t^ooil  will  which  they 
bt‘arto  them,  extends,  in  a  dee^ree,  to  the  Church  herself.  It  is 
their  conviction  that  some  relit^ious  party  must  prevail,  and  they 
despair  of  seeinq;  their  own  triumphant.  From  experience  of 
the  past  therefore,  from  an  aversion  to  i^reat  untrieil  innova¬ 
tions,  Iroin  au  appreheubioD  of  the  elVects  iikaly  to  result  from 
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iIh‘  iii'ioVurr  ii:\tnral  to  mon  nowly  raisiMl  to  ponor  and  con$^ 
tli**\  an*  so  tar  tnon  (li*siriiiLj  the  dounl’al  of  the  *  esU. 
n‘lii^;ioii’  that  i1m‘\  would  ho  always  ready  lo  lend  their 
«ssi**taiK*o  ill  protoftiu!^  it  iVoui  injury. 

'riu*  olloet  of  tlie  l >is'<oijtt*r\s  letter  on  tlieinind  of  the  Mar. 
j^uret  Professor,  is  worthy  of  notiee.  'I'o  none  of  his  assailanti 
lias  ho  iiisooM*rod  so  much  <if  a  viehlini**,  (‘ondese(*udinij;,  ao^ 
e\on  of  a  lM*u«‘^olont  spirit,  as  t(»  this  anonymous  Dissenter ;  i 
|Moof  that  tin*  most  inv«*tera(e  eoiitrovertist  is  not  insensihleto 
kind,  trentlemaniy,  (’iirlstiau  tivatment.  While  he  (*har^ 
the  ‘  I  )i  ^senter,’  as  indeed  in  liis  other  panijililets  he  has  (l.ar^ed 
» il  his  mIm  rsaiies,  willi  v;i\inivan  inaceurate  representation u( 
Ids  Opinion  ;  In*  exenlp  ites  hnu  from  evi‘ry  dei^ree  of  ‘  intefl. 
tmieal  mis-hiatement 'i’hoe.ijh  not  thoroughly  c  onvinced  hy  the 
Dissenter's  ar^^nnents,  he  scTins  de.sirous  of  thinkiiii'  with 
him  ;  and  even  eoinleseends  ‘  lo  state  the  umhorilies  on  wluch 
he  rested  his  ooinioiis.' 


‘  l  am  (snys  he)  so  thoroiiphly  persuaded  of  your  tiood  intcntioni,  i 
that  I  lei'l  Mo  dl>ptji ition  lo  t'xamine  the  stron^fli  of  your  arguinenti 
J  net  o!»>er\e,  that  t!ie  l nuependants,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
li;ui  the  s  um*  c-oo.Mitniion,  the  same  uneonnected  societies,  the  same  H 
epiiitiid  t’l  elinpi,;is  you  leave  here  deserlbed, and  yet  tliat  they  eagerl?  t 
feup;ht.  ami  e\entual!y  obtained  the  revenues  of  tlie  Church.  Iwilll 
not  observe,  that  if  tlie  pri*sant  constitution  of  your  societies,  which  | 
you  have  taken  pains  ti»  explain  to  me,  and  with  w  hici)  you  suppose  l  i 
vas  previously  unaei|uaintial,  is  really  a  bar  t(»  the  subversion  of  the  f 
V>tal>lishnu‘nt  in  cjnlcr  (as  stated  in  your  title  page)  to  possesiits  t 
hcmoiirs  ami  MiioUmients,”  it  is  a  poor  eousolutiou  to  know,  that  you  ■ 
wish  ihcan  not  hjr  yt>urselves,  if  your  principles,  ns  you  admit  at  p.6. 
induce  you  to  reject  **aill  religious  establishments,*’ and  consequently 
must  ind.uce  vou,  if  ever  you  obtain  suHieicnt  power  for  the  purposCi 
to  aholish  those  honours  ami  iiueliimcnts  altogether.*  pp.  U  ,  12. 

No  one,  of  course,  who  maintains  (lie  e\[UHlieney  of  con 
iinnin;'  the  present  iiiif>er/'vci  toleration,  can  rc*sist  the  temp 
lation  of  c  idartrintj  on  tin*  mi;;ebiefs  that  arose  from  the  ascon 
elaney,  lirst  of  the  Pr**shYtc*i ians,  and  nc  xt  of  the  IncU'pon 
dants,  in  the  limes  of  l'barlc*s  the  I'irst.  'This  topic,  however, 
ficu withstanding  the  nsc*.  that  is  made  of  it  by  grave  roasonin 
peisens,  sueh  as  Dr.  ^larsh,  sc  c'ms  mueli  better  adapted  for  (hr 
basis  cff  a  sehool-hov's  clec’lamation,  than  for  the  ground  of  i 
solid  argument.  Is  ihcio,  we  wcuhl  ask,  no  ditU*ren(*e  Letwc*fn 
granting  the  pc'tition  of  a  l\'W  tlumsand  quiet,  orderly,  unarmed 
indivicliiah',  and  vielding  to  the  clamour  of  au  c*uragc'd  victo¬ 
rious  army  r  no  dith  renee  hel\\et‘u  repi*iding  just,  so  far  as  the 
wisdc'iu  of  tl;e  I i«‘g‘.slutun*  shall  think  lit,  laws  that  hf4ve  form 
iigc*  been  almost  entirely  srmpc*nded,  and  being  frightened  into 
i'liaeiiiKuts,  (he  consequeiiee  of  which  were  entirely  unknoWD 
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In  f!i<*  conduct  of  this  arirunn*nt,  it  seems  to  be  entirely  for- 
poUeii,  that  tile  y^ovenimeiit  is  now  more  free,  more  rei^ular, 
gmtiHtter fixed, than  in  tiiose  tnrhnlent  times  ;  tliat  there  is  ato- 
laleliamre  in  the  relative  state  of  the  ehiirehmeii  and  dissentei's  ; 
giidtliat  ilieu^it'at  majority  oi  theiiitelli-xent,  powerful,  andwe  ilthy 
classes  ol  the  eomnuinity  are  at taclied  to  the  (vhureh  of  Knuf- 
laiiil  from  principle,  since  it  aj)jK*ars  to  them  not  a  political  en- 
pne,  hut  a  liivine  institution.  When  tln‘se  ])artieulars  are  duly 
osisidered,  it  will  appear  that  nothin!;^  hut  c^ood  to  (^linrch  and 
Slate,  can  arise  from  the  repeal  of  the  pen»il  laws  atlectiii^ 
rnuestaiit  dissenters. 

After  the  passaj^o  that  has  just  been  quolcd,  Dr.  Marsh 
adds : 

<  Blit  I  will  cca?e  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  after  the  friendly  do- 
fUrations  a  liieli  you  have  made  in  your  pamphlet.  I  will  hope,  that 
t  liurchim  II  an  I  Dissenters  may  long  continue  to  preserve  the  hubit.4 
of  mutual  friendship  and  attection  ;  and  that  both  parties  m  ly  enjoy 
undi>turl)i  d  repose,  witliout  interruption  or  eucroachment  of  the  one 
or  die  other.* 

We  should  think  hut  very  meanlv  of  the  (^hiirchmm  or  Dis-- 
sc'iitor,  who  would  not  reailily  turn  the  hope,  that  Dr.  Mai*sh 
here  expresses,  into  an  eirnest  prayew.  Shouhl  distrust  and 
^lanii  be  succeeded  by  mutual  conlitlcncc  and  gooil-will,  thu 
cue  party  wonhl  checrfidly  in  ike  all  re.isonable  concessions,  and 
the  other  wonhl  he  satisfied  with  them.  May  the  time  soon  ar¬ 
rive  when  hiphraiui  shall  nut  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not 
vex  Kphruim  ! 

•  riie  charge  of  the  learned  and  res|H»ctal)le  Andideacon  of 
Stallbrd  is  of  a  lar^cu’  compass  than  th(‘  tracts  that  w  e  have  been 
just  eoiisideriuy^.  Its  contents  are  not  exactly  indicated  by  the 
title  page.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  formal  and  elaborate  attack  upon  the 
I  niethodists,  (*al\inistie  and  Arminian,  with  somewhat  more  of 
I  ability,  if  with  no  diminution  of  virulence  and  partiality,  than 
usually  distinguishes  performances  of  a  similar  class,  lie  begins 
by  saying  that  the  Church  of  England  has  always  had  to  con- 
ti'inl  with  ditlicuhies  ; — a  wise  provision  to  make  her  members 
artive  and  vigilant.  Of  lite  years  the  increise  of  sectaries, 
IHirticularly  of  the  methodists,  has  excited  an  nnnsnal  alarm, 
"bu  ll  lie  tliinks  ‘  nnreasonable  and  in  no  sninll  degree  perni- 
Mous.*  .Micr  exjiressing  his  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
1  linrcli,  although  it  ‘  has  once  lu*en  overthrown  by  a  sect,  in 
many  rtspects,  leseinhling  the  methodists;’  to  see  what  is 
likely  to  he  the  operation  of  this  sect,  Ih‘  proposes  *'  to  trace  its 
fril  nature.’  That  it  is  not  of  God  is  evident,  he  maintains, 
Iroiii  various  considerations.  The  founders  of  the  sect,  soon 
^hor  its  rise,  were  divided,  tlie  oue  being  a  Calvinist  and  the 
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oth«T  an  Arminian,  a  circiimstanco  which  to  the  Archdeit^l 
M‘ems  <lcci»»ivc ;  hiiicc  inspiration  (a  privilcj^e  to  which  4I 
foiindcp^  of  Methodism,  wc  believe,  made  no  pretence 
in  the  sense,  in  which,  accordini^  to  the  Church,  it  belon^ll 
all  (.'hristiuns)  produces  a  pcrfi‘<  t  uniformity  of  opinion.  Ai^l 
tiler  circumstance  of  nearly  etpial  moment,  is  the  ditlercnceil 
the  disci)dine  adopt(‘d  hy  Whittield  and  Wesley.  Tht‘se‘iDi.B 
dern  Apostles,’  though  they  protessiHl  attachment  to  the  Churtll 
of  Kiii^land,  were  extremely  iuconsistent  ;  for,  during  the  wbcll 
course  of  their  ministry,  they  were  guilty  of  irrea^ularities  whicil 
the  learm*rl  dit'iiitaiy  ct>ntends,  the  ‘  urt^ency  of  circumstancnl 
did  not  justify.  J'o  (‘\ince  the  truth  of  this  position,  heal 
pati.ites  on  tin*  ‘  fatal  doctrine  of  inward  feelini^s,’  which  Whit-I 
field  and  Wi'sley  wi*re  prohihiti'd  from  preaching  in  the  Cliurdi;l 
ami  whu  h  arose,  it  seems,  fiom  another,  n'spectinu^  human  (Wl 
pravity,  whi(*h  the  ninth  artude,  rit^idly  interpreted,  in  retihfl 
supports.  As  for  a  supernatural  call  from  Heaven  to  wamil 
the  conduct  of  these  ‘  rival  aposth's,’  he  finds  no  sulVicient  proc(| 
of  any  such  thin*^.  ’riioutrh  therefore  he  allows  (which  is  ^ii^l 
a  loiii^  "“))  ‘  diat  even  a  true  church  mag  he  corrupted  and  bit 
re(piire  rclormation,’  he  yet  ‘  firmly  ln*lieves  that  the  chief  put 
of  the  complaints  of  the  methodists  have  been  founded  on  a 
aj;tTeration,  or  on  the  refusal  of  the  clert^y  to  adopt  the  i^il* 
notions  or  the  rantincf  and  presumptuous  style  of  ])reaching,  h 
which  enthusiasts  delude  the  iy;norant.’  (p.  ‘27.)  Whether  the 
founders  of  Methodism  were  justified  hy  the  iu*cessities  of  the 
times,  is  h  <piestion  that  would  require  to  discuss  it  more  spite 
and  mon*  research  than  we  can  at  present  atlord  ;  and  it  istk 
less  necessary,  indeed,  to  enter  upon  it,  as  Mr.  N ares  has  id- 
vanceil  nothiiiir  like  proof  in  confirmation  of  the  nejijative.  ‘  I 
firmly  believe,’  is  a  mode  of  reasoniiii^,  which  thou(rh  it  nut 
belit  an  .\rciideacon,  does  not  seem  very  ‘urgently’  to  deniandi 
reply. 

^ir.  Nari's  proceeds  to  consider  what  reason  there  is  to  ffir 
that  the  (’Imrch  is  I'xposetl  to  serious  injury  from  the  Methodists 
‘  For  my  own  part,’  he  says,  ‘  I  have  no  manner  or  deiifreed 
apprelu'iision.  'Mie  time,  1  trust,  is  past,  when  reason  lid 
reli^^ion  couhl  he  overthrow  n  hy  cant  ami  nonsense ;  andthf 
liaruiiifues  of  illuminated  mechanics  could  he  able  to  prcid 
down  the  i*stahlislu'd  church  of  (iod.’  (|).  31.)  We  too  lit 
convinced  that  the  C’liurch  has  little  to  fear  from  the  methodisti; 
thouit^h  our  opinion  rests  on  rather  a  ditlerent  basis  tlm 
that  of  our  <ii^uified  author.  Their  preaching  is  very  far  fw* 
deserving  the  reproaches  that  he  has  hea|M*<l  upon  it  :  audit# 
easy  to  |H'rceive  that  he  under-rates  its  etlicacy.  ‘  The 
the  clergy  has  het'n  exciteil  to  a  considerable  ilegree.*  Thw  • 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Archdeacon  himself,  and  it  »€€ia 
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fto  u<,  liave  said  to  a  \ery  ^reat  dos^roc.  The  ai^ita- 

lion  of  Methodism  lias  bc*on  felt  by  the  Church  in  its  remolest 
^\tn*initit'^«-  Spirit  has  been  communicated  where  liefore  there 
HIS  iiotliinj?  but  torpor.  In  every  quarter  there  has  been  a  vi- 
liibk'  roiiiinotion,  in  some  places  fr(*m  ^ood  motives,  in  others 
from  the  reverse ;  but  amendment  in  doi  trine,  life,  and  in  the 
exereise  of  the  clerical  function  has  bei'ii  universal.  A  multi- 
Uide  of  zealous,  active,  successful,  evani^elical,  preachers  have 
tristMi  in  the  Church,  whose  number  is  daily  on  the  increase, 
and  who  appear  to  prestuit  an  etVectual  barrier  at'ainst  the  elVorts 
I  of  all  who  may  assault  a  communion,  of  w  hich  they  are  the 
brij^htest  ornaments  and  the  best  defence. 

There  is  one  |)assas;e  toward  the  conclusion  of  this  charjj^e, 
particularly  worthy  of  attention.  A  })art  of  it  we  shall  insert ; 
the  whole  oiu^ht  to  be  studied  by  the  is^norant  declaimcrs  on  .Me- 
tliodisin  and  Calvinism. 

'  *  Let  us  not  ourselves  do  any  thing  which  may  tend  to  increase 
I  divisions.  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  of  tlie  unthinking  or  li- 
cendous  to  give  the  name  of  Methodist  to  every  person  at  all  con- 
ipicuous  for  piety  and  zeal :  a  strong  reflection  against  those  w  ho  arc 
I  not  Methodists,  if  it  were  not  founded  in  mistake.  It  has,  however, 
wmctiines  been  adopted,  even  among  ourselves,  and  the  error  is 
extremely  pernicious.  It  has  been  more  particularly  the  custom  so 
f4o  stigmatize  persons,  in  whom  any  thing  of  a  Calvinistic  faith  ap¬ 
peared:  though  they  w'ere  not  in  other  respects  irregular  or  disobedient 
to  the  rules  of  the  Church.  This  is  exrremely  unjust  and  erroneous. 
A  Christian  is  not  of  necessity  either  a  Calvinist  or  an  Anninian,  so 
far  as  the  two  doctrines  stand  ojqiosed  to  each  other ;  nor  was  any 
article  of  faith  founded  upon  this  distinction  in  the  primitive  times. 

"  The  founders  of  our  owm  ciiurch  intended,  I  am  convinced,  (as  some 
of  our  w  isest  authors  have  occasionally  observed )  so  to  frame  their 
articles  that  they  might  be,  in  this  respect,  articles  of  union,  not  of 
separation;  and  might  be  subscribed,  with  a  good  conscience,  both  by 
Calvinists  and  Arminians.  I  would  not  call  a  Calvinist,  whether 
a  clergyman  or  otherwise,  a  Methodist  or  a  Separatist,  for  that  opinion 
only:  and  if  there  are  congregations  which  dilVer  from  the  majority  of 
the  Church,  only  in  desiring  to  have  Calvinistic  preachers,  my  de¬ 
liberate  advice  would  be  that  they  sliould  be  permitted  to  Iiave  them, 
in  any  regular  way,  to  which  they  would  accede.  We  know',  not 
only  by  private  examples,  but  by  those  of  w’hole  Churches,  that  Cal¬ 
vinists,  as  well  as  Arminians  may  be  good  and  pious  Christians;  that 
they  may  love  God  and  trust  in  Christ,  and  seek  the  gills  of  the  spirit 
tis  sincerely  as  those  whose  minds  are  not  clouded  by  any  such  g/oom^ 
doctrines.*' pp.  35,  56,  37. 

Much  of  this  <piotation  is  so  just,  so  w  ise,  and  so  liberal,  that 
It  IS  with  regret  we  find  the  author  in  the  same  pages,  as  it  ap- 
I^arsto  us,  at  variance  with  himself  and  with  truth.  Speaking 
of  those  who  are  called  Calvinists,  he  says;  ‘  I  am  aware  that 
the  principal  difficulty  consists  in  persaading  them  to  tolerate  us. 

L 


I  'iS  Select ioim  fcotn  the  Gentleman^  Maifazlne. 

I  hry  n  irunl  tirat  doctriiu*  ns  not  only  fiiiKlanirntal,  hut  ii| 
piimary  import  ini‘4\  which  I  huvo  \i('\V4Mi  uiiil  ronshlonHl 
inferior  moim*n(/  'I’his  dix  trine  of  ‘  interior  nioment/  he^ 
two  pu!^4‘s  Indore,  ‘  uppear*^  lln‘  most  tlreadtiil  misrepreM*nUli 
of  (lod,  that  man  has  v\ev  inventecL*  The  worst  of  all  erroiy 
and  \et  ot  inferior  momt'iit  ! 

•'  1 

- - 

Art  VII.  //  Selection  of  curious  Articles  from  the  Gentleman* s  u}\ 
gazinc.  8vo.  4- vols.  pp. ‘J1.30.  Longman  and  Co.  Ibll, 


idea  of  this  pnhlieation  was  orii^inally  siit^ij^ested  ^9 
“  iny  frieinl  tiihhon,’*  as  Mr.  tiohn  l^inkertoii  very  f^uii-l 
liurly  rails  tlie  historian  of  tiio  Deeliin^  and  rail.  ^  I  nl 
‘  t«*mph’d,’  he  ohsi  rves  in  a  hdter  frtun  Lausanne,  dated  Fobnj.B 
nry  ‘it,  ITt)*,  .‘to  embrace,  this  opportunity  of  siij^tJ^i^sti^B 

*  to  yon  the  i<h‘u  of  a  work,  which  must  he  surely  well  ri^>Uftl 

*  hy  the  puhTu*,  and  wotdtl  ratlnu'  tiMul  to  heuefit  than  to  iiijutti 

*  the  proprietors  of  the  (oMitleman's  Ma^a/ine.  'Chat  volumii*l 
‘  ous  series  of  more  than  threescore  years  now  contains  a  a^rotl 

*  niindaT,  td  lih  rary,  historical,  ainl  miscellaneous  article^}  i- 
‘  real  value,  they  are  at  present  huried  in  a  heap  of  t(Mn|K>ni^ 

*  ruhhish  ;  hut  if  properly  chosen  and  classed,  they  mi“;ht  rt* 

‘  vive  to  pjreat  advantage  in  a  new  ptdjlication  of  a  inudtTiii 
‘  si/.e.’  Such  a  miscell  ineous  colli'ction  is  so  well  a<iapte(l  ti 
the  pr»‘sent  tiiste  for  lii^lit  aiul  casual  n‘a<linij,  that  we  wonder i 
has  hcen  <h'layed  so  lon^  ;  and,  <*xceptini^  that  he  has  not  pfs 
haps  sutV.eiejitly  atteiuled  to  the  words  '  luothTate  si/.e'  in  tbt 
pnaeiiin^  ([C.otatioti,  we  see  no  reason  to  reu^ret  that  the  U4 
lias  Iktu  undertaken  hy  the  present  editor.  We  cannot 
however,  that  v\e  have  any  very  inordinate  partiality  for  thk 
kiiul  of  liteiature.  It  encouraps  the  had  hahit  oi' (I  if  if  jing  iuti 
ft  hook,  instead  of  mustering  a  subject ;  it  bewilders  tlie  memon 
hy  the  coutiuur.1  suci  ession  of  unconnected  matter  ;  and  iiisteii 
of  informiiur  and  invii^oratin^  the  miinl,  tends  much,  we  m 
convinced,  to  scatter  and  weaken  the  intellectual  powers.  Thk 
censure  cannot  he  evaded  in  the  present  inslance  hy  classkif 
these  vohiir.cs  with  works  of  crem  ral  referenc**.  The  contfiitt 
are  loo  incoherent,  too  superlicial,  ami  too  extraneous,  to  answii 
this  vahiside  pui I'.ose.  Still,  considrn*d  as  a  source  ot  innoCfit 
and  frcMpuiitly  of  rational  amusement,  this  miscellany  dojKtvrt 
nM‘oii!m(  ndation. 

T  he  aiTjiijreiucnt  is  sutficiently  distinct,  and  is  probably,  M 
coed  as  any  lUher  that  mipid  have  hiiii  miopted.  The  firS 
volume  c  ontains  rc‘s<ar<*hes,  historical  and  anticpiariun  ;  the  w 
ciuhI,  aneicut  and  modern  liU'rature,  cTitievsm,  and  philolofyi 
Riid  in  a  st'eond  sc'ction,  philosophy  and  natural  history  ;  tl** 
Uiiiu,  letters  to  ami  from  eminent  [>crsous,  and  niiseellao€®<i 
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irtuK'»i,  iiiclutlini'  aiuH'ilotos  of  oxtraonrniary  porsons,  useful 
projivts  ami  iiivontions,  ike.  tki*. ;  the  fourth,  hio^rupliioul  lue- 
iiioiiN,  lileniry  anreiloti^s  aiul  eliarueter^  ;  aiul  tlio  whole  is  com- 
j)1oUnI  hv  the  iiiserlioii  of  a  few  topoi^raphieal  notices. 

The  iirst  vohiiiie  opens  with  a  very  ihterestin*^  abstract  of  the 

•  ilebato  hetweeii  the  Coinnhttee  of  the  House  of  C^oininons  in 
1(>57,  ami  t>.  Cromwell,  upon  the  huuihle  petition  and  advien 
of  the  l^l^lialuent,  hy  wliieli  he  was  desinvl  to  assume  tlie  titU 
of  Kill ij.’  The  report,  first  puhlished  in  ItitU),  is  tieserihed  us 
w  awkwardly  drawn  up,  as  to  he  scarcely  intellii^ihle,  and  the 
ktibvt.uice  is  here  extracted,  and  translated  into  modern  lan- 
l^u.iije.  This  is  done  with  ability,  but  wc  should  still  much 
preler  the  old  ra^^td  orii^inal  to  the  polished  and  suspiciou!i 
copy.  The  venerable  ancient,  no  doubt,  t^ave  a  far  more  corret  I 
tr.iuscript  of  the  roin::h  style  and  reasoning;  of  his  own  day,  than 
the  spruce  modern  with  all  his  c^lihness  and  refincinent.  'I'h# 
tnnsaction  itself  is  n»presented  as  nothing^  more  than  a  state 
comedy,  which  was  desiG;ncd  to  4*nd,  after  a  jiroper  display  of 
grimace  and  coipietry,  in  a  coronation  ;  and  that  tiie  denoue¬ 
ment  was  altered,  to  (Vomweirs  excessive  moititication,  hy  the 
clumsy  misapjirchension  of  the  parliamentary  performers.  If, 
however,  the  business  is  fairly  repri'sentcd  in  the  tract  before  us, 
it  was  very  honestly  transacted,  and  most  anxiously  debated  ou 
both  sides ;  the  titern  republicans  ari»uin^  strenuously  in  behalf 
01  royally  with  all  its  ap|>endav;es  ;  and  the  every  tiling  hut  titu¬ 
lar  (>livcr  the  first,  i^ravtdy  pleading,  iti  Johiisoniaii  periods, 
the  cause  of  liberty.  T’he  Commons,  after  a  brief  exordium,  en¬ 
ter  u|K)ii  their  subject  as  follows  : 

*  ^our  highness  may  demand  why,  havlnc;  already  made  you 
Chief  Justice  hivested  you  with  the  office  of  chief  ina- 

Oiunne  gistrate,  and  intrusted  you  with  llie  care  of  our  libcr- 

^  *  ties,  our  commerce,  and  our  honour,  wc  are  now 

pown  weary  of  our  institution,  and  desire  to  rc.store  a  title,  which  a 
wng  scries  of  wicked  administration  had  made  it  proper  to  abrogate? 
To  this  we  can  ea.silv  answer,  that  our  request  is  the  request  of  the 
rt<>ple,  the  people  whose  interest  is  chiefly  to  he  considered,  ond  to 
Charles  "  **  your  highest  honour  to  he  a  faithful  servant* 

Wo!c$leu  ^  right  to  judge  for  themselves,  to  pro- 

mote  their  own  happiness  by  their  own  measures,  and  to 
<littinguish  their  servants  by  wliat  name  or  titles  they  sliall  judge  most 
proper,,  cannot  he  denied.  Monarchy  has  always  been  thought  by 
I  ‘u  nation,  the  most  eligible  form  of  government,  and  the  title  of 
^'ir  Charles  been  always  considered  by  them  as  essential  to  it. 

Wolesleu,  office  has  never  been  complained  of,  nor  the  title 
Ch  Ju>iit-e  even  by  those  parliaments  that  have  made  the 

Gl^nne,  ^'^^‘ctest  inquiries  into  the  defects  of  our  constitution,  and 
,  have  had  power  to  reform  whatever  they  disliked.  1  he 

•  ce  m  general  was  always  regarded  as  useful  and  necessary,  and 
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the  title  was  reverenced,  when  the  conduct  of  him  that  held  it  ti 
condemned.  It  is  never  prudent  to  make  needless  alterations,  bi^ 
cause  we  are  already  acquainted  with  all  the  consequences  ofknoti 
establishments  and  ancient  forms  ;  hut  ne>v  methods  ot  administratis 
mav  produce  evils  which  the  most  prudent  cannot  foft, 
IVkitlocke,  see,  nor  the  most  diligent  rectify.  Hut  Iciust  of 

Mich  changes  to  he  made  as  draw  after  them  the  necesski 
of  endless  alterations,  and  extend  their  ettects  through  the  whov 
frame  of  government.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  ‘2,  3. 

('roiiiwidl,  ill  the  course  of  his  reply,  gives  a  masterly  rccein 
for  manufacturing  a  victorious  army. 

‘  .\t  tlie  beginning,’  he  states,  ‘of  the  fate  war  between  the  Kinc 
and  parliament,  I  oi)served  that  in  all  encounters  the  royalists  prs 
vaileu,  and  our  men,  though  superior  in  number,  or  other  advantagti 
were  shamefully  routed,  dispersed,  and  slaughtered  ;  and  discounii^ 
upon  this  subject  with  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  John  Hampden,  a  nine 
remembered  by  most  of  you  with  reverence,  I  told  him  that  tbi 
calamity,  formidable  its  it  wits,  admitted,  in  my  opinion,  ofarw 
dy,  and  that  !)y  a  proper  choice  of  soldiers  the  state  of  the  war  nm 
soon  be  changed.  You  are,  said  I,  in  comparing  our  forces  wkb 
those  of  the  enemy,  to  regard,  in  the  first  place,  the  difl'erence  be 
tween  their  education  and  habitual  sentiments.  Our  followers  in, 
for  the  most  part,  the  gleanings  of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people, 
serving  men  discarded,  and  mechanics  without  employments,  net 
used  to  insults  and  serv  ility  from  their  cradles,  witlfout  any  priiK^^ 
of  honour,  or  incitements  to  overbalance  the  sense  of  immdlik 
tlanger.  Their  army  is  crowded  with  men  whose  profession  iscw* 
rage,  who  have  been  by  their  education  fortified  against  cowsrdict 
and  have  beim  esteemed  throughout  their  lives  in  proportion  to  thfii 
bravery.  .All  their  officers  are  men  of  quality,  and  their  soldiers  tbf 
sons  of  gentlemen,  men  animated  by  a  sense  of  reputation,  who  y 
rather  die  than  support  the  ignominy  of  having  turned  their  liicb. 
('an  it  be  supposed  that  education  has  no  force,  and  that  prindpio 
exeit  no  influence  upon  actions?  Can  men  that  fight  only  for piy, 
without  any  sense  of  honour  from  conquest,  or  disgrace  from  bcint 
overcome,  withstand  the  charge  of  gentlemen,  of  men  that  act  upa 
principles  of  honour,  and  confirm  themselves  and  each  other  in  iwir 
resv>lutions  by  reason  and  reficction  ?  To  motives  such  as  thot 
what  can  be  opposed  by  our  men  that  may  exalt  them  to  the  usi 
degree  of  gallantry,  and  animate  them  with  the  same  contempt  i 
danger  and  of  death  ?  Zeal  for  religion  is  the  only  motive  more 
tive  and  powerful  than  these,  and  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  inculcHt 
I.et  us  choo.'^e  men  warm  with  regard  for  their  religion,  men  wb* 
shall  think  it  a  high  degree  of  impiety  to  fly  before  the  wicked  id 
profane,  to  forsake  the  cause  of  neaven,  and  prefer  safety  to  truth 
.  and  our  enemies  will  quickly  be  sulHlucd. 

‘  This  advice  was  not  otherwise  disapproved  than  as  diflicnlt  tobt 
put  in  execution  :  this  difficulty  I  imagined  myself  in  some  ciegrtt 
able  to  surmount,  and  applied  all  my  industry  to  levy  such  men* 
were  animated  with  a  zeal  of  religion,  and  to  inflame  their  fertotf- 
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nof  dill  the  cfTi'Ct  deceive  n»y  exrectation,  for  when  tli-*ic  men  wore 
led  to  the  field,  no  veterans  oiuld  stand  befitre  them,  no  obstructions 
could  retard,  or  clanger  atfriglu  them;  ami  to  tliese  men  are  to  be 
attributed  tlic  victories  tliat  wc  luve  gained,  and  the  peace  that  we 
enjoy.’  \  ol.  I.  pp.  1*^,  1 J. 

Till*  disciissioii  teriniiiatos  with  the  final  refusal  of  Oliver,  in 
tht*seth*eisive  words  : 

*  Upon  the  calmest  reflection,  I  am  convinced  that  I  cannot  with¬ 
out  a  crime,  comply  wiili  their  demand;  and  therefore  ns  1  am  far 
from  helicvini:  tlut  those  wlio  sit  for  no  other  end  than  to  preserve 
the  liberty  of  tlie  nation,  can  design  any  infraction  ot  mine,  I  declare 
that  I  cafufot  nndcrtalic  the  administration  the  gnvcnnncnt ^  under  tht 
title  of  A///g  * 

Soon  ailer  this,  we  find  a  paper  of  uncoininc  n  interest,  but 
>diolly  uinutheuiKated,  purporting  to  he  an  ‘account  of  the 
fsiupc*  ul  t’liarh's  Mdward  Muart,  (on.nionly  called  the  young 
(’hovalier,  after  the  battle  of  C’ulloilcn.’  As  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  niiliout  any  ac^piaintanec*  with  the  local  ot  the  events, 
it  seems  inlitleil  to  ei  edil:  hut  it  was  clearly  the  business  of  the 
editor  to  have  given  us  some  statement  of  the  history,  and  some 
iiironnatioii  respecting  the  writer,  of  tliis  ‘  parlieulur  and  an- 
tliciitie  account.’  It  is,  as  might  lie  expected,  full  of  almost 
miraculous  c'scapes,  and  of  instances  of  romantic  and  disinte¬ 
rested  uttaehment,  hut  we  now  and  tlum  detect  what  has  the 
appearance  of  exaggeration  :  for  instance,  when  the  Pre¬ 
tender  was  chasc'il  by  a  m  in  of  war,  and  escaping  in  his  little 
skill’ by  means  of  a  calm,  it  seems  an  odd  circumstance  that  the 
(’aptain  of  the  King’s  shij)  sliould  never  think  of  hoisting  out 
his  boat.  It  was  not  however  merely  from  the  juirsuit  of  his 
enemies  fh  it  the  (.’hevalier  was  in  danger.  In  the  wild  and  un¬ 
frequented  country  through  which  liis  p(‘rih>us  journey  lay,  lie 
was  exposed  to  alt  the  fury  of  t!ie  eh*ment<,  and  to  all  the  ditli- 
culties  and  hazards  of  the  mountain  passes.  On  one  occasion, 

‘  At  a  liiile  distance  from  these  tents  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
over  a  nioimtain,  and  a  snedl  rivulet  that  issued  from  the  precipice, 
which  in  gliding  downward  spread  over  its  side,  and  rendered  the 
iU.'vp  and  pathless  route  which  tliey  took  to  descend  it  extremely  slip- 
pi  ry,  it  being  a  mixture  ot  grass  and  heath.  The  night  was  now 
^hut  in  and  the  guide  going  foremost,  his  charge  came  next,  and 
Cilenaladale  crept  along  at  some  distance  behind,  in  tins  situation  it 
happened  that  the  adventurer’s  foot  slipped,  and  rolling  down  the 
declivity,  he  would  inevitably  have  been  uashed  to  piccei,  if  Came- 
>’00,  iibo  Q  little  before  him,  had  not  catched  liold  of  his  a^n 
^ilh  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  laid  fast  hold  of  the  heath.  In 
tlus  situation,  however,  he  found  it  impossible  to  continue  long,  for 
1^  that  fell  not  being  able  to  recover  his  legs,  and  he  that  held  him, 
bj‘mg  unable  Jong  to  sustain  his  weight,  he  would  soon  have  been 
obliged  either  to  quit  his  hold  of  the  heath,  and  fall  with  him,  or  to 
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)vt  liiin  fall  l>v  himself.  Glcnaladale  was  still  behinil,  aiul  knew  no. 
tiling  t)f  w  hat  had  happened;  and  Cameron  feared,  that,  if  he  called 
out,  hts  \oice  might  be  heard  by  some  who  were  in  search  alter  hia. 
In  this  (bleu  ina,  liowever,  he  at  last  resolved  to  call,  us  their  oalj 
clKince  ;  and  ( tlenaladule,  alarmed  hv  the  cry,  ran  to  their  assistance, 
jo^t  in  tinu  to  pieserve  them:  he  laid  hold  of  the  adventurer’s  other 
arm.  aiul  wiiti  great  difficulty  drew  him  up,  and  set  him  upon  hit 
feet  *  \td.  1.  pp.by,  70. 

'riiisstui  N  is  sueeoeded  by  a  wearisoino  aet'ount  of  the  ‘  grand 
reception  of  Qwvvix  Klizabeth  at  ('aiiibridge,’  in  which  there 
st'eiiis  to  liuvt*  biMMi  an  universal  and  generous  rivalry  in  dulnes^ 
and  stnpiiliiy.  The  long  and  slow  proe«*ssions,  prosing  orations, 
ami  intiTiiiinable  disputations,  would  have  made  a  d<^ceut  figure 
unimig  Ihi'  games  ol  the  Duneiad.  Tartln'r  on  is  the  often  rr* 
j)ealed  story  of  the  illegitimate  son  of  Itichard  the  Third, 
with  some  (dneidatorv  ohservutions  l)v  Hr.  IVggo.  \V  ithoirt 
mteiidmg  to  gi\t‘  any  opinion  respecting  the  unthentieity  of  tbf 
u('eoimt,  we  ohsiMve  that  one  part  of  Dr.  l^.’s  intended  con* 
fir  Illation  is  at  Nariaiue  with  the  original  tale,  lie  tpiotes  Drtkt 
for  tlu'  fa(‘t  that  Uiehard  hail  u  son  who  w  as  knighted  hv  him  it 
\  ork  :  this  eireimistanee  is  not  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  nor 
is  it  at  all  consistent  with  it. 

'riie  following  extrnet  from  a  pajier  by  Dr.  Pogge,  on  the 
use  and  iiiirodiu  tioii  of  tobacco,  exhibits  a  man  in  a  singular!) 
uwkwanl  state  of  continual  surreillance.  We  may  imagine  the 
unfortunate  legatee,  with  his  prying  relatives,  pernetuully  on  the 
sei‘nt,  holding  him  in  unwearied  chace,  nose  and  cy<‘s  everoi 
till*  alert,  and  olVeriiig  u  lieavy  premium  for  the  detection  of  shif 
and  pigtail. 

‘  Peter  C’amjihell,  a  Derhyshire  gentleman,  made  his  will  20  Oct 
IGlb,  and  therein  has  the  following  very  e.xtraordinary  clause,  “Not 
for  all  such  houshold  goods  at  Darley,  whereof  John  Hoson  hatha 
inventory,  my  will  is,  that  my  son  Roger  shall  have  them  all  towird 
honskeeplnge,  on  this  condition,  that  yf  at  any  time  hereafter,  ttj 
of  his  brothers  or  sisters*  shall  fynd  him  takeing  of  tobacco^  that  thci 
he  or  she  so  fynding  him,  and  making  just  proofe  thereof  to 
my  executors,  shall  have  the  said  goods,  or  the  full  ri* 
lewe  theieof,  according  as  they  shall  he  praysed,  which  said  gooA 
shall  presently  after  my  death  he  valcwcd  and  praysed  by  niy  ex^ 
eutors  for  that  purpose.”*  Vol.  I.  p.  2G5. 

An  niionyiuous  eorn*spondent  eomnumicates,  in  the  followiic 
cpiotation,  a  very  sulisfaetory  account  of  the  origin  of  the  worl 
Lady.  In  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  we  believe  (hat  femil® 
have  het‘n  honourably  ilistinguished  by  their  sujM'rior  hene^®* 
lenoe,  and  their  title,  unlike  some  others  that  we  could  nan)e,h# 
Ihm'U  the  im*«*d  of  geiiuiue  des<'rt. 

•  *  There  were  five  brothers  and  three  sisters,  so  that  he  would  bi** 
had  iiumy  eyem  upon  him.* 
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t  I  have  studicii  more  what  appertains  to  the  ladies  than  to 
the  gentlemen,  1  will  satisfy  you  how  it  came  to  pass  that  women 
ot'  fortune  were  called  iadtt's,  even  before  their  husbands  had  any 
title  to  convey  that  mark  of  distinction  to  them.  You  must  know, 
then,  that  heretofore  it  was  the  fashion  for  those  families  whom 
(iod  had  blessed  with  alHuence,  to  live  constantly  at  their  mansion- 
houses  in  the  country,  and  that  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  the  lady  ot 
the  manor  distributed  to  her  poor  neighbours,  H'ith  her  oivit  hands,  a 
certain  quantity  of  bread,  and  she  was  called  by  them  the  I^rfJ-daif, 
i.  (,  in  Saxon,  the  bread-friv^r.  These  two  w  ords  were  in  time  et)r- 
rupteil,  and  the  meaning  is  now  os  little  known  as  the  practice  w  hich 
gave  rise  to  it;  yet  it  is  from  that  hospitable  custom,  that,  to  this 
Jav,  the  ladies  in  this  kingdom  alone,  serve  tlie  meat  at  their  own 
tables.’  \'ol.  I.  p.  295. 

Ill  a  critical  loiter  signed  R.  (>.  P.  (V'ol.  U.  p.  we 

meet  with  some  intronious,  though  ohjectiouahle  oriticisin.  'I'lie 
writer  betrays  a  g^ood  dt'al  of  that  captious  and  rctinina:  spirit, 
which,  if  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  would  sweep  away  a  larf^e 
jHirtioii  of  the  most  g^enuino  heauties  of  our  best  writers ;  for 
luslance,  he  objects  to  the  followinij*  line. 

I  “  In  Folly’s  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble,  Joy.” 

“  Folly’s  <'til>»”  bo  says,  “  taken  by  itself,  is  poetical “  lam^bs 
the  biihhle,'*  in  allusion  to  the  eomnion  expression  sparklint^ 
wine,  is  also  poetical.  Hut  what  means  the  bubble  Joy  laughs 
in  Follj^s  cup  r”  “Joy  is  there  made  a  person  or  passion,  and  a 
bubble  at  the  same  time.” 

lnde|HMuleiitly  of  the  absurdity  of  the  last  observation,  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a  line  of  Knglish  jmetry 
ilul  would  staiul  Ri^ainst  such  word-catehint^  us  this.  Again  be 
isolVended  at, 

“  As  one  W’bosc  drouth 
Yet  scarce  allay’d  still  eyes  the  current  stream.” 

*  apjdieation  of  et/e«  to  drouihy  says  this  gi'ntlemaii, 
Ss  im|)roper.’  Perbajis  so— but  the  editor  of  the  selection  is 
jHTfeetly  right  when  he  asks  in  a  note,  ‘  does  not  the  verli  ei/e# 
refer  to  one  insWad  of  drouth  r’  The  following  censure  of  a 
I  very  happy  phrase,  is  as  jierfeet  a  sjkh  imen  of  liypereriticism  as 
We  almost  rei'ollect  to  have  met  with. 

“  Tlic  Muse,  whose  early  voice  you  tauglit  to  sing. 
Prescribed  her  heights,  and  pruned  her  tender  wing.” 

‘The  pruning  of  a  whig  is  a  term  inapplicable,  and  intro- 
^  duces  an  ulea  foreign  to  the  purpose’— true,  if  the  p<M‘t,  like  the 
j  entie.  borrowed  his  simile  from  tlie  kitchen-gardener  ;  hut  if  he 
went  to  the  Falconry  for  it,  we  can  neither  discern  its  iiicorrtx.i- 
nossnor  its  irrelevancy 

Prune,  as  the  Hawk  prunc$t  i.  e.  picks  her  wings.” — 

N  2 
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Ainoii*^  tlir  piccfs  iiititlrd  J*hili'soj)liy  and  Natural  UUton 
W‘c  tiiiil  tin*  loll  »\\in'4  iiMirarkitMo  inslauiv  of  fiMUalt*  lo«pr.u‘itv. 

•  Mr.  Hoddin^^ton,  'rurkey  merchant,  at  Ipswicli.  coiiimimicttd 
thU  fxtraortlinary  fact  to  liie  Koval  J>oeiety,  .hily  1»  171*2, 
thought  it  wortiiy  of  an  exact  inquiry,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Bod. 
din^ton,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Norcutt,  and  Mr.  1  lanunond,  u  bkilful  amto- 
iniit,  who  attested  the  following;  circiun.'tanccs. 

‘  April  P,  171-,  We  saw  Alar^aret  Cut  tin*;,  who  informed  us  sb 
was  about  ‘21-  \ears  old;  that  wlien  she  was  but  f  years  of  age  i 
cancer  appe.ircd  on  tlie  upper  part  of  l»er  tongue,  which  soon  eatb 
way  to  the  root.  Mr.  Scotchmore,  surgeon,  at  Saxmimdliaai, Qi«d 
the  best  means  he  could  for  her  relief,  but  pronounced  the  caseb. 
«‘ur.ibie.  One  day  wlien  he  was  injeetiiig  some  iiuJicine  into  her 
mouth,  her  tongue  ilropped  out ;  tin*  girl  innneuiately  saying,  to  their 
great  surprise,  l)on*t  hr  f'rio hied  Mn mm  i  !  'twill  grwte  a^aln.  Imi' 
quarter  of  a  year  afterwards  she  was  tpiite  curecl.  In  examining  her  * 
mouth  we  found  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  tongue  remaining  ^ 
nor  any  uvula ;  but  we  observed  a  tlesiiy  excrescence  under  the  Idl  j 
jaw,  extending  itself  almost  to  the  place  where  the  uvula  shotildbp,  j 
al»out  a  finger  broad.  'I'liis  did  not  appeal  till  some  yours  after  the  I 
cure;  it  is  iitit  moveable.  The  passage  to  the  throat,  where  the j 
uvida  should  Ixq  is  circular,  and  will  mhnit  a  small  nutmeg.  She! 
performed  the  swallowing  of  solids  and  liquids  as  well  as  wc  could;! 
.s!ic  discoursed  us  well  as  other  persons  do,  but  w  ith  a  little  tone  I 
through  the  nose.  Letters  and  .‘'vllables  she  pronounced  ver^'  articu¬ 
lately,  ami  vowels  perfectly  ;  as  also  those  eonsonants  that  requirr 
most  the  ficlp  of  the  tongue,  d,  1,  t,  r,  n.  She  read  to  us  in  a  book 
very  di>linctly,  and  suug  very  prettily.  What  is  still  more  wonder* 
fid,  notwithstanding  lier  loss  of  this  organ,  she  distinguishes  lii 
tvL^tes  veiy  nicely,  'lo  this  cerlilieatc  may  be  added  the  attestutiot 
of  Mr.  Dennis,  lohaceoni.st,  in  Aldei;sgutc  street,  who  has  knowa 
her  many  years,  and  upon  freijucnt  inspections  had  found  the  case, 
before  recited,  true.  Some  few  instiinccs  of  the  like  n.iture  hare 
occurred,  particularly  one  related  by  Tiilpius,  of  a  man  he  liiaiielf 
examined,  who  having  had  Ids  longue  cut  out  by  tlie  Turks,  atbr 
tliree  years  could  speak  th.^tinctly.’  Vol.  II.  pp.  iOl — H)5. 

As  a  companion  to  ihi^j,  ilnmgli  of  rather  more  snspicioo* 
credit,  \Nc  may  extract  the  following  acconnl  of  unusual  ap[K- 
lite. 

•The  beginning  of -May,  ITdP.  wits  hrmight  to  Avignon,  a  true 
llthi'phagns  or  stonc-cr.ter.  He  not  only  swallowed  Hints  ot  an 
and  a  half  long,  a  full  incli  broad,  and  half  an  inch  tliick  ;  buisud* 
stones  as  he  tould  reduce  to  powder,  sucli  as  marble,  pebbles,  kc  b 
made  up  into  pa.ste,  wldch  wav  to  biin  a  most  agrcealile  and  whole* 
.ome  food  T  exumlneil  this  man  wiili  all  the  uttentioii  l  posiihl; 
could,  l  found  id'  gullet  very  large,  hi.s  leeili  ex(x»cdiugly  stroOft 
1  is  saliv.i  very  cuiro.Nive,  and  Ids  stomaeli  lower  than  ordinary,  wlucli 
1  imputed  to  ihe  vast  number  of  liints  ho  h.al  swallowed,  heiuij  aboiji 
fiM!  and  twenty  one  day  with  another,  l^pou  intcrrog:mng 
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Ifcpcr,  be  tobl  nio  tlic  follou  ing  partk'ulars.  “  Tliis  stone-eater,** 
Ki^’s  lie,  “  \va'<  found  tliree  \ears  ugo  in  a  iiorlhem  inhabittnl  i;»Iaiul, 
bv  some  of  the  crew  of  a  Dutch  ship,  on  (looil  iTiday.  Since  I 
hive  hill  liini,  I  inaUe  liini  eat  raw  tlesh  with  his  stones ;  I  could 
never  get  him  to  sw;illow  bread.  He  will  drink  water,  wine,  aiul 
bmmly  :  which  last  liquor  gives  him  inrmite  pleasure.  He  sleeps  at 
lcj?»t  twelve  hours  in  a  day,  sitting  on  the  ground  with  one  knee 
over  the  other,  and  his  chin  resting  on  his  riglit  knee.  He  sinokea 
olmost  all  the  lime  fie  is  not  asleep,  or  is  not  eating.  The  Hints  he 
his  swallowed  lie  voids  somew  hat  corroded  and  diminished  in  weight, 
ihe  rest  of  his  excrements  resemble  mortar.**  The  keeper  also 
tells  me,  that  some  physicians  at  l*arls  got  him  blooded ;  that  the 
blood  had  little  or  no  serum,  and  in  two  hours  time  became  as  fragile 
as  cor.d  If  this  iract  be  true,  it  is  manifest  that  the  most  diluted 
part  of  the  stony  juice- must  be  converted  into  chyle.  This  stone> 
taler,  hlilierto  is  unable  to  primounce  more  than  a  ic\v  w-ords,  Oui, 
n  m,  cailluUf  hou.  I  shewed  him  a  fly  through  a  luicroscope  ;  he  was 
iituiiUhed  at  the  si/.c  of  the  animal,  and  could  not  he  induced  to 
txaiiiino  it.  He  Ir.is  been  taught  to  make  the  sign  of  tlie  cross,  and 
wai  baptised  some  months  ago  in  the  church  of  8t.  Come  at  Paris. 
Tlie  lesjwct  he  sliews  to  ecclesiastics,  and  his  ready  dLspositiou  to 
please  them,  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  satistying  myself  as  to 
ail  these  particulars  ;  and  1  am  fully  convinced  tliat  he  is  no  cheat.’ 
Vol.  II.  p.  dOl. 

The  thinl  volume  of  (his  work  consisting  of  finders  and 
AiimlotO'i,  is  piM’liaps  the  most  aninsiug  of  the  whole.  As  it 
is  impri(  ti(  ahh*  to  apply  any  princijile  of  selection  (o  so  mis- 
rolluiieous  an  assenihl.it^e,  we  shall  take  a  few  ipmlatioiis  as  they 
turn  up. — 'rile  following-  letter  of  (‘onsolatioii  from  Hisliop 
Horne,  seems  to  us  distiugnislicd  by  great  tenderness  and  beauty. 


*  .^ly  dear  Madam — Tdttle  did  I  lliink  a  letter  from - would 

afHici  my  soul,  but  yours  received  this  moruing  h.is  iiuleed  done  it. 
Seeing  your  liand,  ami  a  hlack  seal,  my  mind  forhoded  what  hat! 
happened:  I  made  an  attempt  to  read  it  to  my  wife  and  daughter.^, 
but — it  would  not  do — I  got  no  further  than  the  first  sentenee,  burst 
into  n  fhiod  of  tears,  and  w-as  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  solitude  of 
my  study,  unfit  for  any  thing,  but  to  think  on  what  liad  happened ; 
then  to  fall  upon  my  knees,  and  pray,  that  God  would  evermore 
pour  down  his  ehoieest  blessings  on  the  cliildren  of  my  departed 
friend,  and  as  tlieir  “  fatlier  and  tlielr  mother  had  forsaken  them,” 
that  he  would  ‘  take  them  up,”  mid  support  them  in  time  and  eter- 
ally.  I’.vcii  so !  .Amen. 

‘  ^  on  ask  eoiiifort  of  me,  but  your  truly  excellent  letter  has  .suggested 
j'Onitort  to  me,  from  all  the  proper  topics  ;  and  I  can  only  re*lcct  it 
i-rk  to  you  again.  All  things  considered,  the  circm:istaiice  winch 
jir>t  marked  the  disoriler  may  be  termed  a  gracious  tli'pc’w.ition. 
It  ttl  once  rendered  the  event,  one  may  say,  desirable,  which  othcr^ 
uirried  so  luucli  terror  and  sorrow  iii  the  face  of  it.  Nothing 
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cl‘ie  in  the  xvorM  cvniUl  ?o  soon,  and  so  effectuallv,  have  blunted 4 
edge  of  the  apnnxaching  calamity,  and  reconcileil  to  it  minds  hill^ 
the  tendcrest  love  and  alVeetion.  To  complete  the  consolation,  t^ 

only  rcinained,  which  we  all  knoxv  to  be  the  fact,  Mr. - ttOK 

always  so  |)rcparcd,  so  linn  in  his  faith,  so  constant  in  his  christa: 

1)raclice  ol  every  duty,  that  lie  could  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  or  of 
ii>  guard;  the  stroke  must  be  to  himself  a  blessing,  whenever, « 
however,  it  came.  Ills  ileath  was  his  birth  day :  and,  like  theprv 
mitive  Christians,  xvc  should  keep  it  as  such,  as  a  day  of  joy 
triumph,  liury  his  body,  but  embalm  his  example,  and  let  it  didu^ 
lii’i  fragrance  among  you  from  generation  to  generation.  Call  hia 
blessed,  and  endeavour  to  be  like  him  ;  like  him  in  piety,  in  cliarltT, 
in  friend^hip,  in  courteousness,  in  temper,  in  conduct,  in  word, 
indeed,  llis  virtues  compose  a  little  volume  which  your  brothc 
shonltl  carry  in  his  bosom  ;  and  he  will  need  no  other,  if  that  be  wel 
.studied,  to  make  him  the  gentleman  and  the  C  hristian.  You, or 
dear  M  adam,  will,  1  am  sure,  go  on  with  diligence  to  finish  the&r!l 
transcript  3011  have  begun,  that  tlie  world  around  you  may  sec  a&j 
admire. 

*  Do  not  apologise  for  writing;  but  let  me  bear  wbat  you  do, ind 
wliat  jdan  of  life  vour  brollit*r  thinks  of  pursuing.  With  kindest 
rompliments  from  the  sympathising  folks  here,  believe  me,  ever,  mi 
dear  Madam,  your  faithful  friend  and  servant,  (i.  IIoiine.**  Vol.llt 
p.  DO. 

At  p.  we  find  a  h  tter  from  Air.  Dutons  giving  a  des- 
criptiiu:  of  a  singular  piece  of  mt‘ehanlsm. 

‘During  my  stay  in  this  city,  (I’rcsburg)  I  have  been  so  happy 
as  to  form  an  ncquaintance  with  M.  de  Kempett,  an  Aulic  Coun* 
sellor  and  Dircctor-Clcncral  of  the  salt  mines  in  Hungary.  I; 
set  ms  impossililc  to  attain  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  mecIianicJ, 
than  tbi.'  gentleman  bath  done.  At  least  no  artist  has  yet  been  able 
to  produce  a  maebine,  so  xvdiiderful  in  its  kind,  as  what  he  con* 
St  meted  about  a  year  ago.  .M.  de  Kempett,  excited  b)'  the  accountt 
be  reeeivnl  of  the  extraordinary  performances  of  the  celebrated  M- 
de  Vaucan>on,  and  of  some  other  men  of  genius  in  France  and  Eng* 
land,  at  first  aimed  at  nothing  more,  than  to  imitate  those  artist. 
Ibit  be  has  done  more,  lie  has  excelled  them.  He  has  eonstruct«d 
an  .\utoniaton,  xvhich  can  play  at  chess  with  the  nio.st  skilful  nlayeri. 
'riiis  machine  represents  a  man  of  the  natural  size,  dressed  like* 
Turk,  sitting  hefore  t!io  table  which  holds  the  chess-board.  Tbii 
table  (w  bicb  is  about  three  feet  and  a  liulf  long,  and  about  two  feet 
;iml  a  half  bmad)  is  su|)poited  by  four  feet  that  roll  on  castors,  in 
order  the  more  easily  to  change  its  situation  ;  which  the  inventor 
fails  not  to  do  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  take  awa)'  all  suspicion 
of  any  communication.  Both  the  table  and  the  figure  arc  full  ^ 
wheels,  springs,  and  leavers.  M.  de  Kempett  makes  no  difficulty  of 
slowing  the  inside  of  the  mrchinc,  especially’ xvhen  lie  finds  any  ow 
.‘'Uspeets  a  bov  to  be  in  it.  I  have  examined  with  attention  all  lb< 
p.arts  both  of  the  table  and  figure,  and  I  am  well  assured  there# 
not  the  least  ground  for  such  an  imputation.  I  have  played  a 
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•t  chess  with  tlie  Automaton  myself.  I  have  particularly  remarked, 
with  great  ofitonibluncnt,  the  precision  with  which  it  made  tlie  va¬ 
rious  and  complicated  movements  of  the  arm,  w  ith  which  it  plays. 
It  raises  the  arm,  it  advances  it  towards  that  part  of  the  chess-board, 
on  w  hich  the  piece  stands,  which  ought  to  be  moved ;  and  then  by  a 
movement  of  the  wrist,  it  brings  the  hand  down  upon  the  piece, 
opens  the  hand,  closes  it  upon  the  piece  in  order  to  gnisp  it,  ht>s  it 
up,  and  places  it  upon  the  square  it  i»  to  be  removetl  to;  this  done, 
it  lavs  its  arm  down  upon  a  cushion  which  is  placed  on  the  chess¬ 
board.  If  it  ought  to  take  one  of  its  adversary’s  nieces,  tie'n  by  one 
entire  movement,  it  removes  that  piece  quite  on  the  chess-board, 
and  by  a  series  of  such  movements  as  I  have  been  describing,  it  re¬ 
turns  to  take  up  its  own  piece,  and  place  it  in  the  s<|uare,  w  hich 
the  other  had  lelt  vacant.  I  attemptetl  to  practise  a  small  decoplinn; 
hv  giving  the  Queen  the  move  of  a  Knight;  but  my  mecli.mic  op¬ 
ponent  was  not  to  he  so  imposed  on  ;  he  took  up  my  Queen  and  re¬ 
placed  her  in  the  square  she  had  been  removed  from.  All  this  is 
done  witli  the  same  readiness  that  a  common  player  shews  at  this 
game,  and  I  have  often  engaged  with  persons,  who  played  neither 
so  expeditiously,  nor  so  skilfully  as  this  Automaton,  who  yet  would 
have  been  extremely  aifronted,  if  one  had  compared  the  n  to  him. 
You  will  perhaps  expect  me  to  propose  some  conjectures,  as  to  the 
means  employed  to  direct  this  machine  in  its  movements.  1  wish  1 
could  form  any  that  were  reasonable  and  well-founded  ;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  minute  attention,  with  which  1  have  repeatedly  oh- 
(krved  it,  I  have  not  been  able  in  the  least  degree  to  form  any  hypo¬ 
thesis  which  could  satisfy  myself.’  Vol.  III.  p.  ‘M6 — 337. 

Of  the  last  or  Hiograpliical  portion  iiiucli  of  what  wo  nn;^Iit 
otherwise  have  extracted,  bus  been  inserted  in  a  more  correct  form 
by  Mr.  Nichols  in  his  Literary  Anecdotes.  Troin  each  of  the 
volumes  indeed,  many  (;iirioiis  and  interesting  extracts  inigiit 
be  taken,  hut  considering  that  the  work  is  oidy  a  repiildication 
of  what  has  been  very  long  and  extensively  before  the  piihlk*, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  commending  it,  in  general  terms, 
to  the  attention  of  onr  rea<h*rs. 

Art.  VIII.  A  Series  of  Plays  :  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  dellnealc  tho 

stronger  Passions  of  the  Mind.  By  Joanna  Haillie. 

Art.  IX.  Miscellaneous  Plays.  By  Joanna  Baillic. 

Art.  X.  Ihe  F  amily  Legend^  a  Tragedy.  By  Joanna  Baillic. 

(Continued  from  page  32.^ 

pKOM  the  consideration  of  the  preface,  we  proce<‘d  imme¬ 
diately  to  that  of  the  plays  themselves  ;  ami  if  our  remarks 
should  extend  themselves  to  a  greater  length  than  we  usually ' 
allow  oursidves  upon  sueli  a  snhj(H*t,  we  must,  by  wayofupo-- 
logy,  <‘ntreat  our  readers  to  recollect,  that  (hey  relate  to  four 
volumes  of  po<*try — and  that  the  poetry  of  Miss  Raillie. 

MUs  Baillle  is  decidedly  of  tlie  good  old  school  of  the  Lnglisli 
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drama  :  and,  tliorcfurt*,  ue  must  u\irn  all  the  admirers  of  the 
moimtonous  declaiualton  of  rreneli  trajijtMlw  all  the  lovors  of 
Melpomene  in  hoop-peltieoats,  and  irp^li-hceled  shoen,  to  look 
elsewhere.  'I'liey  >m11  liiul  liitle  to  their  taste  here.  'Tlie  |)er- 
sonai^es  are  not  always  rantini;  or  whinin*:^,  in  the  rxtasiesof 
love,  or  the  ai^oides  of  despair,  or  the  inadness  ol  :  they 

really  do  talk,  (we  do  not  hhi^li  for  o!ir  lair  antlnir.)  like  men 
and  women  of  tliis  world, — men  and  women  wlio  have  some 
other  i»ond  of  (onneetion  willi  the  readto*  besides  sj)eukini^  tljc 
saint*  lani^nai^e,  and  ;u*knowledi;in!;;  the  sanu'  rules  ol  prosody. 

From  the  tild  seluiol,  however,  in  wliieli  site  has  sluilied, 
Mivs  l>.  !ius  not  udopteil  the  alnindanee.  and  v  iriety  of  incideut, 
whieli  eh.irai;teri/.e  their  drama.  'I'liis  appe.iio,  from  her  intro- 
<lu(*tion,  to  he  owlntr  1^^*  iht*  notion  she  entertains,  that  a  busy 
plot  is  imfavoura'de  to  the  dt'velopement  of  elraraeter.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  a  plot  may  lu!  so  busy  as  to  draw  olVoiir  utt?ntion  en¬ 
tirely  from  te.t*  persons  (M'.i^aLi^etl  1o  tin*  business  they  are  eni^asfeil 
in.  A  ph)t  like  this, — a  plot  whirh  tukt‘s  up  all  our  diligence  to 
unravel  its  intiiea'Mes,  ami  wliivh  employs  the  dramatis  jier- 
son.c  only  us  some,  ini^i'iiions  Lrardtmers  emph)y  in'es  and  shrubs, 
— to  make  a  labyrinth  of  them,  in  the  wimliii^'s  of  wliieli  the 
mind  may  wamler  up  and  down  in  ine\lriruhle  eonfu.siun,  as- 
snrcilly  we  neither  iVi.oinnn'nd  nor  admire.  Imleeil  we  cauuot 
blit  lament  the  <piunruy  (d‘.  sjdemlid  poetry  whieh  has  been  lost 
in  fables  s*)  invoUtd  iis  the  Monrnin;r  Ihide  or  Don  Selmstiiii, 
and  uoah)  Inmadorth  wish  to  see  ail  masks  and  disi^nises,  all 
contests  of  hot  and  eohl  poisons,  and  munlerini^s  of  one  person 
in  the  dress  of  anotluT,  for  over  hauislieil  from  trats^edy.  Still, 
however,  a  fnllness  of  plot,  and  a  brisk  sncc(‘Ssion  of  incidents, 
are  necessary  not  only  to  ki'ep  alive  tlie  interest  of  the  reader, 
but  even  to  draw  forlii  naliirally,  and  without  any  uppearanec  of 
artiliee,  the  characters  of  the  pii‘e«*.  When  thrown  into  a  va¬ 
riety  of  situations,  the  <*iiarai‘fer  seems  to  unfold  itself.  Inset 
di  ilo:::ue5i,  it  may  he  shi’Wii  indeed,  but  it  is  shi  wn  by  llif 
author. 

.AS  a  kind  of  repose,  tlierefore,  for  the  miml  of  the  roaiW, 
which  .siu*  very  jiistly  supposes  may  lu*  wearied  by  continual 
attention  to  the  i^rapr'tviy  of  sentiineuls  ami  speirhes, 
Haillie  introilm as  many  seeiu's  t)f  sliew  as  possible  into  her 
flratnus  —  h.,mp;eis  and  dances  and  inas([iierades  ami  procc*j»- 
.sions.  Of  tliese  e\j>e<lient.s  we  ha\e  no  wish  to  ilepvi>e  lu‘r  :  but 
wb»'n  *-h*'  iTt'-  on  to  sirjrt's,  and  ruined  cities,  and  liolds  of 
battle  covered  with  the  tiyini;  ami  the  deail,  wt*  cannot  help 
sU>|  pinw^  to  tt'-k  Whul  she  intends  by  this  /'  An*  sucli  ihiiii's  a® 

*  1  he  scene  draws  up  and  discovers  ihc  I'rlti.sh  and  Mercian  or- 
mies  cnjja^jCil.  Near  the  iVont  of  the  sta^e  they  are  ►ecu  in  cio.^ 
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fiylil,  anil  llic  prounil  strewcil  witfi  several  woun^etl  ami  dead  koI- 
ii  they  had  heeu  tighlin^  for  some  lime.  I'arther  off,  nii^isile 
ircafK>ns  anti  showers  of  arrows  darken  t!ie  air,  and  llie  view  of  the 
mare  di'tant  battle  is  concealed  in  thick  clouds  of  dust.’ 

Or, 

*  A  field  of  battle  strewed  with  slain,  and  some  people  seen  upon 
the  buck  ground  seurebing  amongst  tlie  dead  bodies.’ 

Or  ai^ain, 

*  An  open  spare  near  the  walls  of  tbe  city,  with  half  ruined  bouses 
on  each  side,  and  a  row  of  archetl  pillars  thrown  across  tbe  middle  of 
the  stage,  ns  if  it  were  tiie  remains  of  some  ruined  pu!)lic  building; 
tlirougli  wbicli  is  seen  in  tbe  back  ground  a  breach  in  the  walls,  and 
the  coiifused  fighting  of  tbe  li^’sleged,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke 
an.l  ilii>t.  file  noise  of  artillery,  tbe  battering  of  engines,  and  the 
crifs  of  the  comiiatants  heard  ns  the  curtain  draws  np,  and  many 
piople  discovered  on  the  front  of  the  stage,  running  about  in  great 
hurry  and  c  infusion,  and  some  mounted  upon  tlie  roofs  of  the  liouscs 
ovLTlooking  the  battle.’ 

Am  these,  we  say,  really  meant  as  stutje-ilirections  ?  If  so, 
Miss  II.  would  surely  reipiiiv  ‘  a  kiiigdoin  for  a  stage.’  Ilul  we 
are  eon vi need,  in  triitii,  tint  the  very  attempt  to  represent  siicli 
things  woc.ld  turn  (he  tragedy  into  burlesipie.  The  fact  is,  tliat 
Miss  H.  relies  too  iiuicit  upon  her  nuiriiinal  notices;  her  pages 
»re  sometimes  a  tissue  of  mingled  narrative  and  dialogue.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  awkwardness  of  tliis,  its  ellect  in  drawing  the 
mind  Irom  the  work  to  the  antlun*  is  truly  lameiitahle.  After 
Ixing  thrown  into  a  tine  glow  hy  an  cdoipient  or  ilion  or  a  gener¬ 
ous  sentiment,  we  are  all  at  once  damped  again  hy  being  ad- 
\iTlisrd  of  (he  look  and  ges(>ire  with  which  it  is  to  lie  iiecoin- 
panied.  'riiere  appears  to  he  a  mysterious  importance  in  some 
ot  her  directions,  us 

*  laiter  Count  Z.ilerloo,  Uayncr,  Sebastian,  and  four  others  of  the 
h^nd,  armed,  aiul  a  few  of  them  bcmlng  in  their  haniU  dark  lanthuiiis. 
jt  if  }kirtkuliirlif  requested  it*  this  play  should  he  ever  acted,  tint  no 
light  liny  hj  |)ermittcd  on  the  stage  but  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
lanterns  only.* 

Miss  ll.iiilio’s  incidents  are  wot  only  few*  but  trivial.  After  all 
(h  it  may  be  said  of  the  fimilinrity  to  wliieh  tragedy  may  very 
pro|H‘rly  descend,  she  is  never  to  become  childisii,  and  lisp  and 
jotter.  \\  I'j  tliiTcfore,  oiiject  to  a  catastroplie’s  lieiiig  produced 
a  in  Ill's  dressing  himself  up  like  a  spectre-knight,  uml. 
*n.flitvniiig  a  poor  givl  into  maihu^s.  This  is  oven  bimi^atU 
joiiu'dy,  as,  wc  think.  Miss  I),  has  saflicicntly  sb<*wii  in  her, 
^vcond  marriage.’  Tliat  n  tragedy  villain  should  lie  disro- 
'’  ri'd  hy  his  iindci ling  in  a  fit  of  Spit*',  lor  leaving  li«»cn  deceived 
'  ^  yiibc  ol  lalse  brilliants,  is  eipially  repndieiibildcv  Neither 
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have  wo  any  prais(' to  boslow  iij>oii  tlio  cafaslroplio  of  Raruf? 
wlirn'  tiu*  ht*ro  is  savoil  from  llio  a\o,  by  a  noijro  slavo,  ’ 

pMx!  otlK-i*^  lu*  bad  obtaiiUMl  l»y  him  liis  cloak  on  aroli'*^  i 

nit!:lit,  and  who,  in  return,  saws  iho  main  |no|>  of  (be  scaffold 

across,  JE 

•  -  * 

•  So  that  be  hcad^nmn  mounting  first,  the  platform  ;  ; 

Fell  with  a  crush — *  t  i 


and  Uayncr  is  sav<*d  lon*^  cnouc^li  to  licar  of  a  pardon. 

^Vc  wish,  therefore,  that  Miss  IVaillie  would  oftencr  take  her 
subjects  from  history.  She  has  succeeded  snlViciently  well  ii 
‘  ('oiislanline  Faleoloi^us’  to  e^<»  forward  >iiii^orously  in  tlm 
path; — thouijh  even  hen*  the  introtluction  of  a  mock  cmijum 
and  his  insi<;nia,  puts  one  too  niucli  in  mind  of  CadwulUdc; 
IVabtree,  ami  bis  cats. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  tlone  with  the  fabU*s  of  ^lissB 
M  e  think  that  th«‘y  are  sonu*times  comlucted  too  /n\foricaliji 
She  bei;;ins  at  the  lM*i;innina^  and  i;oi*s  strait  on.  'Fliis  may  ben 
]>arl  owini^  to  her  |)lan  of  u;ivinLi^  entire  the  rise  and  protjross  of 
a  passion  in  a  play  ;  but,  besides  this,  sin*  has  no  skill,  (ifne 
may  borrow  an  e\pn‘ssion  from  paintim^,)  in  J'orv-sliortvning^ 
in  so  adjustin':^  a  b*w  parts  of  her  piece,  that  it  may  lie  length- 
rneil  in  the  rea<h*r's  imagination, — that  he  may  seem  to  see  tin 
wliole  from  what  she  may  find  it  expedient  to  lay  before  him. 

We  proc<*ed  to  the  characters.  Here  the  author  has  gr«l 
merit.  It  is  |H*cnliarly  ditlicult  to  unfold  tragic  or  heroic  cha- 
ract«*r.  It  is  in  gemral  from  very  minute  and  even  ludicrous 
circ’umstances,  (hat  the  novelist  and  the  comedian  depict  tlioir 
jn'rsonages  ;  and  in  avoiding  tliese,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  hb 
hnbjtH‘t,  the  trags'slian  is  too  apt  to  exceed  on  the  other  sitle,  iDd 
give  his  characters  no  iliscriminating  strokes  at  all.  Miss  B 
has  managetl  this  with  great  skill.  Her  characters  are  strongly 
marked,  and  >et  highly  poetical,  frail  ami  infirm,  and  yet  vfrj 
interesting.  I)e  Monfort,  brave  and  g^'iierous  and  manly,  struc- 
gling  with  an  infernal  passion,  bearing  up  and  making  hetd 
against  it,  and  at  length  linally  borne  down  by  it,  and  hrougbt 
to  the  jH'rpctration  of  a  deed  cow  ardly,  ungenerous,  anil  ud- 
manly; — (Vmstantine,  the  soft,  flic  domestic,  the  eflbiuinatf, 
rou/cil  to  action,  to  deeds  of  w  ar  and  terror,  by  the  bc'st  passiois 
of  (he  soul,  love  and  ])ity  for  his  subjects,  standing  out  brtvdy 
with  his  little  band  of  followers  in  the  miilst  of  a  mined  andik- 
solute  city,  and  yet  sometimes  almost  sinking  back  into  luxury 
and  love; — Valeria,  beautiful  and  tender,  full  of  love  and  full 
of  fears,  yet,  when  collected  in  herself,  dignified  and  majestkj 
—  tht*s<*  are  characters  coiux'ived  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  tud 
toncluMl  and  finished  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  We  migb^ 
•lid  many  other  of  the  principal  jiersonagc's.  Among  th^  ^ 
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foiulurv  ours,  if  indootl  to  he  reckoned  seeoinlury»  Rezenvelt 
must  Ih*  inentioiUMi.  I'liere  is  a  carelessness  in  the  delineation  of 
churac  ter,  a  tlowinsj^  freetloin  in  the  outline,  seldom  to  be 
nu*t  nitli  in  Miss  Haillie,  and  >vhieh  puts  us  more  in  mind  of 
Sluikespean*  than  any  thin*;  in  the  volumes.  Of  hatrcMl,  excited 
Sind  krpt  ali>e,  by  s;il»ini^  s^aiety,  by  a  carelessness  that  seems  to 
nuK  k  the  um^asiness  it  occasions,  every  one.  has  stH»u  examples  ; 
and  this  Miss  llaillie  has  seized  and  managed  so  happily, 
that  wv  liave  no  hesitation  in  pronouneiut'  !>e  IMonfort  the  most 
mii^inal  trailed)  of  the  present  atje,  and  Rezenvelt  a  character 
(lie  most  her  own  of  any  she  has  produced. 

\Vi*  have  kept  Miss  \l.  so  lona^  at  the  door  in  announeinc^  her 
name  anil  dwelliiui^  upon  her  titles,  that  it  becomes  nm^ssary 
now  to  hrini^  her  at  oiue  Indore  our  reailers.  It  (  uiinot  he  cx- 
jHVted  that  of  so  lars^e  a  eolh^dion  we  should  attem|>t  to  cha- 
raiteri/a*  tlie  it\dividual  plays.  Indml,  considering*  (he  l•*n«;th 
of  time  that  they  have  been  Indore  tlie  {uihlie,  it  is  ueeilliNs. 
We  shall,  ihend’ore,  content  ourselves  w  ith  enahlin*;^  our  readers 
(0  form  an  estimate  of  (he  poetiiml  talents  of  the  fair  author,  by 
pretty  numerous  ipiotations.  It  is  not  in  the  <h»ep  patliKic  that 
she  excels ;  she  never  remls  the  heart,  or  drowns  the  reailer  in 
tears.  One  reason  of  tliis  may  he,  that  when  she  should  be  at- 
lendint;  to  the  common  places  of  t?n«d‘,  she  is  searchini:^  into 
the  deep  and  hidden  movements  of  the  heart.  She  produce's, 
therefore,  fine  and  solemn  poetry,  and  not  undramatie,  inas-  . 
iinuh  as  it  slroni;l\  interests  the  fisding^s,  but  she  does  not  melt 
iiiid  overwindm.  For  instance  ;  a  female  is  carried  olfby  a  band 
ofruilians  to  a  sea-surrounded  rock,  and  there  left  to  perish  at 
(he  coininiij-in  of  the  tide  :  What  are  her  reileetions  } 

‘  Ililen  (alone).  It  Is  the  sound  ;  the  lieaving  hollow  swell 
That  notes  the  turning  tide.— Tremendous  agent ! 

Mine  executioner,  that,  step  by  step, 

Advances  to  the  awful  work  of  death. — 

Onward  it  wears  :  a  little  space  removed 

The  dreadful  conflict  is.  ( Ilaisinfr  her  eyes  to  heaven,) 

Thou  art  i’thc  blue  coped  sky — th^expanse  immeasurabit 
I’thc  dark  roll’d  clouds  the  thunder’s  awful  home, — 

Thou  art  i*the  wide  shor’d  earth — the  pathless  desert 
And  in  the  dread  immensity  of  w’aters, — 

I* the  fathomless  deep  thou  art. 

Awful  but  excellent !  beneath  thy  hand 

''  ith  trembling  confidence,  1  bow'  me  low 

And  wait  thy  will  in  peace.**  Fam.  Legend,  p.  l*. 


•  We  do  not  conceive  it  nccessai^  to  apoloj^ize  to  our  readers  for 

leaving  out  as  many  of  Miss  Baillie’s  stage-directions  as  wc  think 
proper. 
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Or  U't  1LS  take  the  iiUHlitation  of  a  coiidenined  enminal,  the 
Dight  before  his  o^eciuiuii 

*  This  bell  speaks  with  a  deep  and  sullen  voice : 

The  time  comes  on  apace  with  silent  speed. 

Is  it  iiideed  so  late  ?  (Lonkimr  at  his  ivatch.J 

It  is  even  so. 

How*  soon  time  flies  away  !  yet,  ns  I  watch  it, 

Methinks,  by  the  slow  progress  of  tin's  hand, 

1  should  have  liv’d  an  age  since  yesterday. 

And  have  an  age  to  Ii%e.  Still  on  it  creeps, 

I’nt  h  little  moment  at  anotlier’s  heels. 

Till  hours,  days,  years,  and  ages  are  made  up 
Of  >uch  small  parts  as  these,  and  men  look  hack, 
orn  and  bewilder’d,  w»>nd’riiig  !n)\v  it  is. 

*riioii  trav’ilest  like  a  ^hip  In  tlu‘  w  ide  ocean, 

Wliich  hath  nolujunding  slnwe  to  mark  its  progress; 
t)  Time!  ere  long  I  sh.ill  have  done  with  thee. 

W  hen  next  thou  leadesl  on  thy  nightly  shades, 
n'ho*  many  a  weary  heart  thy  steps  may  count, 

Thy  midnight  larum  shall  not  waken  me. 

Then  shall  1  he  a  thing,  at  thought  of  which 
H’he  roused  soid  swells  boundless  and  sul)lime, 

C)r  wheels  in  wildness  of  unfathom’d  fears: 

A  thought;  a  coi^sciousness ;  unbodied  spirit. 

W'ho  hut  would  shrink  from  this  ?  It  goes  hard  with  thee, 
J^ocia!  connected  man;  it  goes  hard  with  thee 
To  be  turned  out  into  a  sUte  unkuow'ii, 

IVum  all  thy  kind,  uu  individual  being. 

Ah,  'rime  !  when  next  ihon  illl’st  thy  nightly  tenn, 

W’here  shall  1  be?  rvcl'fye  upon  thee  still  I 
K’en  where  weak  infancy,  and  tim’rous  age. 

And  maiden  fearfulness  have  gone  before  thee  ; 

And  w  here',  as  well  as  him  of  firmest  soul, 

'rile  nieaiily-miudiHl  and  the  coward  are. 

Then  trust  thy  nature,  at  th’approiieliing  push. 

The  mind  doth  shape  itself  to  its  own  wants. 

And  can  bear  all  things.*  liaytirr.  pp  I  1 1  — 113. 

This*  is  solemn  poetry  ;  hut  does  it  not  betray  a  mind  at  easp, 
a  mind  at  leisure  for  thoiig-lil  } 

'i'lie  reniorsf'  and  self-nphraiiiing  and  fruitless  wisht'S  of  Hp 
Moufort,  after  having  cuuunilted  the  fatal  divd,  an*  more  tf* 
fivting. 

*  ()  tliat  I  neVr  had  known  the  light  of  day ! 

That  I’.lmv  darknes««  on  mine  i^ves  had  huntr. 

And  clos'd  me  out  fn>n»  the  fan  face  of  nature  ! 
i)  fli.n  my  mind  in  mt'iital  darkness  pent, 
ll.nl  no  perception,  no  distinction  Known, 

Dftair,  or  foul,  perfcvlion,  or  defect. 
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Nor  tlioiight  conceiv’d  of  proud  prc-cmlncnco  I 
()  ilini  it  iiud !  ()  that  1  hud  been  foriiiM 

An  idiot  from  the  birth  !  a  senReless  changeling, 

Who  cats  his  glutton’s  meal  with  greedy  haste. 

Nor  knows  tiie  hand  who  feeds  him. — 

What  am  I  now  ?  how  ends  the  day  of  life  ? 

For  end  it  must ;  and  terrible  this  gloom, 

This  storm  of  horrours  that  surrounds  its  close. 

This  little  term  of  nature’s  agony 
Will  soon  he  o'er,  and  what  is  past  is  past ; 
but  shall  I  then,  on  the  dark  lap  of  earth 
Lav  me  to  rest,  in  still  unconsciousness, 

Like  senseless  clod  that  doth  no  pressure  feel 
From  wearing  foot  of  daily  passenger  ; 

Like  steeped  rock  o’er  which  the  breaking  waves 
bellow  and  foam  unheard  ?  O  would  I  could !’ 

Vol.  I.  De  Monfort,  pp.  392,  393. 

Everyone  remembers  Sterne’s -Captive :  Miss  Baillie’s  cer¬ 
tainly  speaks  more  to  tlie  iinagiaation,  but,  we  tiiink,  less  to 
the  heart. 


‘  Doth  the  bright  sun  from  the  high  arch  of  heaven, 

In  all  his  beauteous  robes  of  flecker’d  clouds, 

And  ruddy  vapours,  and  deep  glowing  flames, 

And  softly  varied  shades,  look  gluiiously  ? 

Do  tlie  green  woods  dance  to  the  wind  r  the  lakes 
Cast  up  their  sparkling  waters  to  the  light  ? 

Do  the  sweet  hamlets  in  their  bushy  dells 
Send  winding  up  to  heaven  their  curling  smoke 
On  the  soft  morning  air  ? 

Do  the  flocks  bleat,  and  the  wild  creatures  bound 

In  antic  happiness  P  and  mazy  birds 

Wing  the  mid  air  in  lightly  skimming  bands? 

Ay,  all  this  is  ;  all  this  men  do  behold  ; 

The  poorest  man.  Even  in  this  lonely  vault, 

My  dark  and  narrow  world,  oft  do  I  hear 
The  crowing  of  tiie  cock  .so  near  my  walls, 

And  sadly  think  how'  small  a  space  divides  me 
From  all  this  fair  creation. 

1  roin  the  wide  spreading  bounds  of  beauteous  nature 
I  am  alone  shut  out ;  I  am  forgotten. 

Peace,  pea*^* !  he  who  regards  the  }>oorest  worm 
*'^till  cures  for  me,  albeit  he  shends  me  sorely. 

This  hath  its  end.  I’crhaps,  small  as  these  walls, 

A  bound  un.^ecn  divides  my  dreary  state 

From  a  more  beauteous  world  ;  that  world  of  souls# 

lear’d  and  desir’d  by  all ;  a  veil  unseen 

Which  soon  shall  be  withdrawn.’  Vol.  II.  Ethtvald.  p.  28G. 

MIns  IL  apparently,  trusts  more  to  her  pouera  in  the  terrific 
llian  the  pathetic.  And  here  she  is  a  mastt*r.  thir  llrst  tpio- 
tiliou  will  show,  collaterally,  her  adroitness  in  putting;  her 
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rradiTH  i?i  |)oss(^s>tuii  ol’  a  c*alas(roji|it‘  that  takes  plarr  holib: 
the  s4.’eiie. 

‘  r.fitcr  a  f/ouH^  Pen>iontT.  xtith  a  tvild  terrified  louly  her  hair  (tki 
dress  ail  tcaiterrdy  and  rushes for\i:urd amongst  them. 

Abbess,  Wliy  com’st  thou  here,  willi  such  disorder’d 
looks, 

^  To  break  upon  our  sad  solemnity  ? 

Pen,  Oh  !  1  did  hear  thro*  the  receding  blast. 

Such  horrid  cries !  they  made  my  blood  run  chill. 

Abb,  ’  ris  but  the  varied  voices  of  the  storm, 

Which  many  times  will  sound  like  distant  screams  : 

It  has  deceiv’d  thee. 

Pen,  O  no,  for  t>%ice  it  call’d,  so  loudly  call’d, 

With  horrid  strength,  beyond  the  pitch  of  nature; 

And  Murder!  murder!  was  the  dreadful  cry. 

A  third  time  it  return’d  with  feeble  strength, 

But  o'the  sudden  ceas’d,  as  tho’  the  words 
Were  smother’d  rudely  in  the  grap|)lcd  throat, 

And  all  was  still  again,  save  the  wild  blast 
Which  at  a  distance  growl’d — 

Oh  !  it  will  never  from  my  mind  depart ! 

That  dreadful  cry,  all  i’the  instant  still’d : 

Tor  tlien,  so  near,  some  horrid  deed  was  done. 

And  none  to  rescue. 

Abb.  Where  didst  thou  hear  it  ? 

Pen,  In  the  higher  cells. 

As  now^  a  window,  open’d  by  the  storm, 

1  did  attempt  to  close.* 

(A  loud  knocking  is  heard  without.) 

Abb.  Hu  1  who  may  this  be  ? 

*Jd  Monk,  It  is  the  Ivnock  of  one  in  furious  haste. 
Hush!  hush!  What  footsteps  come?  Ha!  brother 
Bernard. 


Enter  Bernard  bearing  a  lantern. 

Isl  Monk.  See,  what  a  look  he  wears  of  stiffen’d  fear! 
Where  hast  thou  hcen,  good  brother? 

Hern.  I’ve  seen  a  horrid  sight ! 

All.  What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Pern.  As  on  I  hasten’d  bearing  thus  my  light. 
Across  the  path,  not  fifty  paces  off, 

1  saw  a  murder’d  corse,  stretcli’d  on  his  back. 

Smear’d  with  new  blood,  as  tho’  but  newly  slain. 

Abb.  A  man  or  w  oinan  was’t  ? 

Pt'm,  A  man,  a  man ! 

Abb.  Didst  thou  examine  if  within  iu  breast 
There  yet  were  lodg’d  some  small  remains  of  life  ? 

Was  it  quite  dead  ? 

Bern,  Nought  in  the  grave  is  deader. 

1  look’d  but  once,  yet  life  did  never  lodge 
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In  nny  fi>rni  so  laiil. — 

A  chilly  horrour  seiz'd  me,  and  I  fled. 

1st  Monk.  And  does  the  taco  seem  all  unknown  to  thee  ? 
Hern  1  he  lace  !  1  would  not  on  the  lace  have  look’d 
For  e'en  a  kingdom’s  wealth,  for  all  the  world  ! 

O  no  !  the  bloody  neck,  tlie  bloody  neck ! 

(Loud  knockinff  heard  xvithout.J 
Sist,  Good  mercy  !  who  comes  next  ? 

Hern,  Not  tar  behiiuk 

I  led  our  brother  Thomas  on  the  road ; 

But  then  he  did  repent  him  as  he  went. 

And  threaten’d  to  return. 

‘Jd  Monk.  See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Brother  T \\o^ 

1st  Monk.  How  wild  he  looks  ! 

Bern,  (goinrr  up  to  him  eagerly.)  What,  hast  thou  seen 
it  too  ? 

Thom.  Yes,  yes  !  it  glar’d  upon  me  as  it  pass’d. 

Bern.  VV'hat  glar’d  upon  thee  ? 

(Jit  gathet'ing  round  'iUomaSy  and  speaking  at  once  ) 

O !  what  hast  thou  seen  t 

Thom,  As.  striving  with  the  blast,  I  onward  came. 
Turning  my  feeble  lantern  from  the  wind, 

Its  light  upon  a  dreadful  visage  gleam’d. 

Which  paus’d  and  look’d  upon  me  ns  it  pass’d. 

But  such  a  look,  sucli  wildness  of  despair, 

Such  horrour-strained  features,  never  yet 

Did  earthly  visage  show.  I  shrunk  and  shudder’d.  • 

If  a  damn’d  spirit  may  to  earth  return. 

I’ve  seen  it. 

Bern.  Was  there  nny  blood  upon  it? 

Thom.  Nay,  ns  it  pass'd,  1  did  not  see  its  form; 

Nought  but  the  horrid  face. 

B  rn.  It  is  the  murderer. 

1  St  Monk.  WTiat  way  went  it  ^ 

Thom.  1  durst  not  look  till  1  had  pass’d  it  far.’ 

De  Monforf,  (for  he  is  the  murderer)  is  broiiglit  in,  and 
him  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Uezenvelt.  They  are  left 
U)gcther:  one  Monk  lingers  behind. 

*  De  Mon.  All  gone  !  (Perceiving  the  Monk.)  O  stay 
thou  here ! 

Monk.  It  must  not  be. 

De  Mon,  I'll  give  thee  gold  ;  I’ll  make  thee  rich  in  gold, 
If  thou  wilt  stay  e’en  but  a  little  while. 

Monk.  I  must  not,  must  not  stay. 

De  Mon.  I  do  conjure  thee  ! 

Monk.  1  dare  not  stay  with  thee. 

De  Mon.  And  wilt  thou  go  ? 

( Catching  hold  him  eagerly.) 
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O  ?  thrmv  thy  clonk  upon  tius  priziy  formf 
*riu*  unc!o>M  cyc.H  do  stare  upon  me  btill. 
O  do  aot  leave  me  thus ! 


[Monk  tf-tr/'i  the  aud  Exit. 

De  Mon.  Alone  uitli  lliee  !  but  thou  art  nothing  now, 
*Tis  doiK-,  *tis  lumiber  d  >^ith  tlie  things  o’erpast; 

Would !  would  it  were  tt»  ct>me  !  — 

AVhut  I’ated  end.  uIj  it  darkly  gathering  cloud 
Will  clo^e  <»n  u  1  this  horrour  ? 

()  that  dire  mailness  would  uuioose  my  thoughts*. 

And  till  my  mind  with  wildest  lantasies. 

Dark,  re>tlcss,  terrible!  aught,  aught  but  this. 

How  with  convulsive  life  he  heav  d  beneath  me, 

E’en  with  thedi*ath*s  wound  gor’d,  i)  horrid,  horrid! 
Methinks  I  feel  him  still.^What  souiut  is  that  ? 

I  heard  a  smotherM  groan. — It  is  impossible  ! 

It  moves!  it  moves!  the  cloth  doth  heave  and  swell* 

It  moves  again  !  I  cannot  sutler  this— 

Whaie’er  it  he,  1  w  ill  uncover  it. 

All  still  heiicalh. 

Nought  is  there  here  bi  t  fix’d  and  grizly  death, 

Jlow  sternly  fix  d  !  Oh  !  those  glazed  e)esl 
'1  hey  look  upon  me  still  ’  Vol.  pp.  bS,  bl). 

The  hornirs  of  u  I'lillty  e«)nsci**nee  are  strongly  pourtrajfi!, 
tliuugli  ilie  passage  is  mit  the  most  original. 

‘  AV/me  TIiou  shall  not  go  and  leave  me  thus  alone. 

Qu.  1*11  soon  return  again,  and  all  around  thee 
Is  light  as  iu)on-day. 

Ethu\  Nay,  nay,  good  wife!  it  rises  now  before  me 
In  the  f  ill  hla,  c  of  light. 

Qti,  J.al  wlut  meaifst  thou? 

Ethw  I  he  faint  and  shadowy  forms. 

Hint  in  obscurity  were  wont  li>  rise 
In  sad  array,  are  with  the  darkness  fled. 

Hut  what  avails  the  light  ?  for  now,  since  sickness 
Ilius  preysrd  upon  my  roul,  in  my  lone  mtiincuts, 

EVu  ill  Uie  full  light  of  my  torch-clad  \v»ills, 

A  horrid  spectre  rises  t4»  my  sight. 

(  h>se  by  my  side,  and  nluin  and  palpable. 

In  all  good  seeming  uiui  close  circumstance. 

As  man  n.Cw  ts  man 

Mercy  in>on  us  !  What  form  does  it  wear  ? 

F.thw  My  n  urder‘d  brother’s  form. 

I  !e  stamU  ck»^e  by  my  side  ;  his  ghastly  head 
MiakiN  iuirridly  upon  its  sever  d  neck 
Ar  if  new  tVoui  tlu'  hv\ul-niim’s  stroke;  it  moves 
Still  ivs  4  move  ;  anil  when  1  look  upon  it» 

It  lool.s — No,  no,  1  can  no  utterance  find 
To  tell  tlicc  liow  it  looks  on  me  again. 
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Qit,  Yet,  fear  not  now:  I  s])all  not  long  be  absent ; 

And  thou  may’st  hear  iny  footsteps  all  the  while, 

It  is  so  sliort  a  space.  (Exit  Queen. 

F.thw,  Pill  ti\  my  steadfast  eyes  upon  the  ground, 

And  turn  to  other  things  niy  tutor’d  thoughts  intently* 

- -It  may  not  be  :  I  feel  upirn  mv  mind 

The  horrid  sense  that  preluiles  still  its  coming. 

Llburga !  ho,  Elburga ! 

(Enter  Queen  in  haste.) 

Qh.  Has’t  come  again  ? 
i  thiv.  No,  but  I  felt  upon  my  pausing  soul 
The  sure  and  horrid  sense  of  its  approach. 
llad*st  thou  not  quickly  come,  it  had  ere  now 
Been  frowning  by  my  side.’  pp.  351 — 3. 

Tin*  fallowing  scene  is  strongly  paiiitetl. 

‘  IVoman,  Alas !  be  there  such  sights  within  our  walls  ? 
Officer.  Yes,  maid,  such  sights  of  blood!  such  sights  of 
nature  I 

In  expectation  of  their  horrid  fate. 

Widows,  and  childless  parents,  and  ’lorn  dames. 

Sat  by  their  unwept  dead  with  fixed  gaze. 

In  horrible  stillness. 

But  when  the  voice  of  grace  was  heard  aloud. 

So  strongly  stiir’d  within  their  rousetl  souls 
'I'he  love  of  light,  that,  even  amidst  those  horrors, 

A  joy  was  seen — ;joy  hateful  and  unlovely. 

I  saw  an  aged  man  rise  from  an  heap 
Ofgrizdy  dead,  whereon,  new  murder’d,  lay 
His  sons  and  grandson’s,  yea,  the  very  bane 
Whose  cradle  he  had  rock’d  with  palsied  hands. 

And  shake  his  grey  locks  at  the  sound  of  life 
With  animation  wild  and  horrible. 

I  saw  a  mother  with  a  murder’d  infant 

Still  in  her  arms  fust  lock'd,  spring  from  the  ground — 

No,  no  !  I  saw  it  not !  1  saw  it  not  1 
It  was  a  hideous  fancy  of  my  mind. 

1  have  not  seen  it.’  Const.  Paleol.  pp.  1*50,  421. 

It  is,  however,  in  Orra  that  the  author  has  given  full  scope 
to  lnT  }>o\vers  in  the  terrilic.  The  heroine  of  the  tragedy  is 
a  MqHTstitious  maiden,  filled  with  terrors  of  ghosts  and  gob- 
\c.— but  she  is  tlcscribed  in  the  play  : 

*  T  have  watched  her  long. 

I’ve  seen  her  cheek  flush’d  with  the  rosy  glow 
Hf  jocund  .spirits,  deadly  pale  becoinc 
At  tale  of  nightly  sprite  or  apparition. 

Such  as  all  hear,  *tis  true,  with  greedy  ears. 

Saying,  “  Saints  save  us!”  but  forget  as  quickly. 

I  ve  marked  her  long :  she  has,  with  all  her  shrew'dnesg 
And  playful  merriment,  a  gloomy  fancy, 

Tiiat  broods  within  itself  on  fcarlul  things.’  Vol.  III.  p.  19. 
'WL.  O 
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The  poor  ^irl  is  sent,  by  the  artifices  of  an  tinsiiccc^sfil 
low,  to  a  solitary  castle,  haunted,  accordin'^  to  the  vulj^ 
by  a  siHJCtrc  huntsman.  The  lover  accompanies  her,  ami  sleppi  i 
in  tlic  lady's  antieharnber.  .  Her  terrors  may  be  imui^ined.  t 


Or,  •  I  am  alone  ;  That  closinp  door  divides  me 
From  ev'rv  beinjt  owning  nature’s  life. — 
y^nd  shall  I  he  constrain’d  to  hold  communion 
AVith  that  which  owns  it  not  ? 

O  that  my  mind 

Could  raijse  its  thoughts  in  strong  and  steady  fervour 
To  him,  the  Lord  of  all  existing  things, 

\Vho  lives  and  is  where’er  existence  is  ; 


Grasping  its  hold  upon  his  skirted  robe, 
lieneath  whose  mighty  rule  Angels  and  Spirits, 

Demons  and  nether  powers,  all  living  things. 

Hosts  of  the  earth,  witli  the  departed  dead 
In  their  dark  state  of  mystery,  alike 
Subjected  are  ! — And  I  will  ftrongly  do  it. — 

Ah  !  Would  I  could  !  Some  hidden  powerful  hindrance 
Doth  hold  me  back,  and  mars  all  thought. — 

Dread  intercourse  ! 

O,  if  it  look  on  me  w  ith  its  dead  eyes ! 

If  it  should  move  its  lock’d  and  eartlily  lips 
And  utt’rance  give  to  the  grave’s  Iiolluw'  sounds  I 
If  it  stretch  forth  its  cold  and  bony  grasp — 

O  horror,  horror ! 

O  that  beneath  these  planks  of  senseless  mutter 
1  could  until  the  dreadful  hour  is  past, 

As  sen8eles.s  be! 

O  open  and  receive  me, 

Ye  happy  things  of  still  and  lifeless  being, 

Ihat  to  the  awfid  steps  which  tread  upon  yc 
I'ncunhious  are  1 

(  Enter  C  A  run  in*  A  behind  her) 

Who’s  there  ?  Is’t  any  thing? 

Calh,  ’Tis  I,  my  dearest  Lady  I  *tis  Cathrina.’  pp.  70,71. 

The  fry  of  hounds  U  heard  ivithout  at  a  distance^  ril 
the  sound  of  a  horn  ;  and  presently  C)rra  enters^  buri- 
in^  from  the  door  of  the  adjoining  chamber^  in  ^ 
alarm* ) 

Or,  Cathrina!  slcepcsl  thou?  Awalc!  .Awake! 

(  Uunning  up  to  the  co  xh  and  starting  bock  on  seeing 
Kudigcio.) 

Thwit  hateful  viper  here  ! 

Is  this  my  nightly  guard  ?  Detested  wretch  ! 

I  will  steal  back  again. 

O  no !  I- dare  not. 

Tho*  sleeping,  and  most  hateful  w  hen  awake. 

Still  he  i>  natural  life  arid  may  he  ’naked. 

’Tis  nearer  now  :  that  dismal  ihi  illing  blast ! 

1  must  awake  him. 
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O  no  !  no  no  ! 

Tpon  Ills  face  lie  wears  a  horrid  smile 
That  speaks  bad  thoughts. 

He  mutters  too  my  name.-^ 

I  dare  not  do  it. 

The  dreutUul  sound  is  now  upon  the  wind. 

Sullen  and  low,  as  if  it  wound  its  way 
Into  the  cavern’d  earth  that  swallow’d  it. 

I  will  abide  in  patient  silence  here  ; 

Tlio*  hatet’id  and  ai^leep,  I  feel  me  still 
Near  something  ot‘  irv  kind. 

()  it  returns  !  as  tho'  tVie  yawning  earth 
Had  given  it  up  again,  near  to  the  walls. 

The  horribly  mingled  tlin  !  tis  nearer  still : 

*Ti'  close  at  hand ;  ’tis  at  the  very  gate ! 

Were  he  a  imnird’rer,  clenching  in  his  hands 
'I'lie  bloody  knife,  I  inUst  awake  him. — No! 

That  face  of  dark  and  sulitile  wickcdiicss ! 

I  dare  not  do  it.  (listening  again J  Aye  ;  ’tis  at  tho  gate— ^ 

\\  ithin  tlui  gate  — 

What  rushing  blast  is  that 
Shaking  thcdo(»rs?  Some  awful  visitation 
Dread  entrance  makes!  ()  mighty  (iod  of  Heaven  ! 

A  sound  ascends  the  stair.s. 

Ho,  Ihidigcre! 

Awake,  awake!  Ho!  Wake  thee  Hudigerc!*  Vol.  HI.  p. 

This  contest,  hetween  lier  iiouerful  haired  of  Hudigerc,  and 
her  still  more  powerful  fears  Is  well  imagined  and  ably  cxetnited. 
llrr  terrors,  at  length,  drive  her  to  madness,  aiul  in  this  state 
du*  is  hroiiiilit  iipim  the  stage.  We  cannot  refuse  our  readers 
a  pretty  large  proportion  of  this  fiiu'scmic. 

*  Or,  (’i>mc  back,  come  back  !  The  fierce  and  fiery  light  I 
7  //ro;  Shrink  not,  dear  love  !  it  is  the  I  ght  of  day. 

Or.  Have  cocks  crow’d  yet  ? 

'J'licn.  Yes;  twice  I’ve  heard  already 
Their  mattin  sound.  Look  up  to  the  blue  sky; 

Is  it  not  day-light  there  ?  -And  tlie.se  green  housfhs 
Are  fresh  and  fragrant  round  thee:  every  sense 
'J  ells  thee  it  is  the  cheerful  early  day. 

Or.  Aye,  so  it  is;  day  takes  his  daily  turn 
Uising  between  the  gulphy  dells  of  night 
Like  w  hiteti’d  billows  on  a  gloomy  sea. 

'i’ill  glow-u'ornis  gleam,  ;ind  stars  peep  through  tha  dark| 
And  w  ill  o’the-wisp  his  dancing  taper  light, 

They  w  ill  not  come  again. 

Hark,  Inrk!  Aye,  liark; 

They  are  all  there  ;  I  hear  their  hollow  sound 
l  ull  many  a  fathom  down. 

iiieo.  Le, still,  poor  troubled  ko\i\;  they’ll  ne’er ‘return ; 
1  bey  are  for  ever  gone  Be  well  assured 
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Thou  shall  from  henceforth  have  a  cheerful  home 
With  crackling  faggots  on  thy  midnight  fire, 

Blazing^  like  day  around  thee ;  and  thy  friends— 

Thy  living,  loving  friends  still  hy  thy  side. 

To  speak  to  thee  and  cheer  thee. — See  my  Orra  ! 

They  arc  beside  thee  now  ;  dost  thou  not  hnow  them  ? 

Or,  No,  no!  athwart  the  wav’ring  garish  light. 

Things  move  and  seem  to  be,  and  yet  are  nothing.* 

‘  EL  Ah,  Orra!  do  not  look  upon  us  thus  I 
These  are  the  voices  of  thy  loving  friends 
That  speak  to  thee  :  this  is  a  friendly  hand 
That  presses  thine  so  kindly. 

Unit,  O  grievous  state. 

What  terror  seizes  thee? 

Or.  Take  it  away  I  It  was  the  swathed  dead  ; 

1  know  its  clammy,  chill,  and  bony  touch. 

Come  not  again  ;  I’m  strong  and  terrible  now; 

Mine  eyes  have  hnik’d  upon  all  dreadful  things  ; 

And  when  the  earth  yaw  ns,  and  the  hell-blast  sounds, 

I’ll  bide  the  trooping  of  unearthly  steps 
With  stirt'-cleneh’d,  terrible  strengtli. 

Ha.  A  murd’rer  is  a  guiltless  wretch  to  me.* 

Or.  *  Ha !  dost  thou  groan,  old  man  ?  Art  thou  in  troubk' 
Out  on  it!  tho*  they  lay  him  in  the  mould. 

He’s  near  thee  still. — I’ll  tell  thechow'  it  is: 

A  hideous  burst  hath- been  :  the  damn’d  and  holy. 

The  living  and  the  dead,  together  are 
In  horrid  neighbourship. — *Tis  but  thin  vapour. 

Floating  around  thee,  makes  the  wav’ring  bound. 

Fob !  blow'  it  off,  and  see  th*  uncurtained  reach. 

See  !  from  all  points  they  come  !  earth  easts  them  up 
In  grave-clothes  swath’d  are  those  but  new  in  death ; 

And  there  be  some  half  bone,  ludf  eased  in  shreds 
Ofthat  which  flesh  hath  been;  and  there  be  .some 
With  wicker’d  ribs,  thro*  which  the  darkness  scowls. 
Back,  back  ! — 'I  hey  close  upon  us  — Oh  the  void 
C)f  hollow  unbali’d  sockets  staring  grindy, 
y\nd  lipless  jaws  that  move  and  clatter  round  us 
In  mockery  of  speech! — Back,  back,  1  say  1 
Back,  back!’  \ol.  Ill.  Orra^  pp.  91 — 100. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  delineation  of  rpiiet  and  <loinesficscffi<* 
that  we  think  Miss  B.  principally  excels ;  in  painting  the  bun 
hie  cares,  and  unainhitioiis  ptirsiiits,  and  kindly  afiiH’tions, 
lioinefelt  enjoy nn*nts  of  |)rivate  Fde.  Our  first  instance  * 
from  Bayner.  The  soothing  t(’ihlerness  of  lClizah(‘th  is 
ainiahle. 

‘  Uatfner,  And  would’st  thou  have  me  live,  Elizabeth 
I'orlorn  and  sad,  in  lothly  dungeon  pent. 

Kept  from  the  very  use  of  mine  ow'ii  limbs, 

\  poor,  lost,  caged  tiling  ? 
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Elizabeth.  Would  not  I  live  with  thee?  would  not  I  cheer 
thee  ? 

Would'st  thou  be  lonely  then  ?  would* st  thou  be  sad  ? 
rd  clear  away  the  dark  unwholesome  air, 

And  make  a  little  parlour  of  tliy  cell. 

With  cheerful  labour  eke  or  little  means, 

And  go  abroad  at  times  to  fetch  thee  in 
The  news  and  passing  stories  of  the  day. 

IM  read  thee  books;  IM  sit  and  sing  to  thee  ; 

And  every  thing  woijld  to  our  willing  minds 
Some  observation  bring  to  cheer  our  Iiours. 

Yea,  ev*n  the  varied  voices  of  the  w’ind 
()*  winter  nights  would  be  a  play  to  us. 

Kay,  turn  not  from  me  thus,  my  gentle  Kayncr! 

Ilow  many  sufter  the  extremes  of  pain, 

Ay,  lop  their  limbs  away,  in  low'est  plight 
Few  years  to  spend  upon  a  w'eary  couch 
With  scarce  a  friend  their  sickly  draughts  to  mingle. 

And  (lost  thou  grudge  to  spend  thy  life  w'ith  me? 

Rayner,  I  could  live  with  thee  in  a  pitchy  mine  ; 

In  the  clefl  crevice  of  a  savage  den. 

Where  coils  the  snake,  and  hats  and  owlets  roost. 

And  cheerful  light  of  day  no  entrance  finds.’  Rayner,  pp.  8(),  7. 

AfltHtions  of  this  kind  are  not  confinf'd  to  hiiinhie  life. 
Valeria,  the  cjueen  of  (h)iistantiine,  feels  and  expresses  them  as 
^trullgly  as  Kli/aheth. 

*  Shall  eastern  Cwsar,  like  a  timid  hind 

Scar’d  from  his  watch,  conceal  his  cowering  head? 

And  does  an  empire’s  dame  require  it  of  him  ? 

Valeria,  Away,  away,  with  all  those  pompous  sounds  I 
I  know  them  not.  I  by  thy  side  have  snar’d 
The  public  gaze,  and  the  applauding  shouts 
Of  bending  crowds;  but  I  have  also  shar’d 
The  hour  of  thy  heart’s  sorrow,  still  and  silent, 

The  hour  of  thy  heart’s  joy.  1  have  supported 
Thine  acliing  head,  like  the  poor  wand’rer’s  wife. 

Who,  on  his  seat  of  turf,  beneath  heaven’s  roof. 

Rests  on  his  w’ay. — The  storm  beats  fiercely  on  us  : 

Our  nature  suits  not  with  these  worldly  times. 

To  it  most  adverse.  Fortune  loves  us  not ; 

She  hath  for  us  no  good :  do  we  retain 
ilcr  fetters  only  ?  No,  thou  shalt  not  go  ! 

{Twining  her  arms  round  him,) 

By  that  which  binds  the  peasant  and  the  prince. 

The  warrior  and  the  slave,  all  that  do  bear 
Tlie  form  and  nature  of  a  man,  I  stay  thee! 

Tliou  shalt  not  go. 

Con.  Would’st  thou  degrade  me  thus  ? 

Valeria,  Would’st  thou  unto  my  bosom  give  death’s  pang  ? 
Thou  lov’st  me  not. 
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Cun.  T^Ty  fricntU.  yr  see  liow  1  nm  TetterM  here. 

Yi*  \\*  o  have  to  my  falling  I’ortiines  eliing 
^Vlt^  gen’rous  love,  less  to  redot'm  tlieir  lull 
Tlian  on  iny  waning  r»\:e  by  nnhio  ileeils 
To  <  cil  a  ray  of  graceful  dlgnily  ; 

Ye  gt  n’ro'is  and  devoted  ;  still  with  you 
I  thought  to  share  all  <langers:  go  ye  now, 

And  to  the  current  ot  this  swelling  tide, 

Set  your  brave  breasts  alone. 

Now,  wife,  where  wouhlsi  thou  lead  me  ? 

Valeria,  rhcie,  there  !  O,  there!  thou  hast  no  otlicr  wn^.* 

Con.st.  »>p.  S.J.) — 7. 

What  can  b«‘  more  amiable  than  (be  fuUou  in:^  plctuie  of  boos 
volenee  ami  hospit  dity  ? 

‘  Wen  now  methinks 
I'^aeh  little  cottage  of  iny  native  vale 
Swells  out  its  earthen  sides,  up  heaves  its  roof, 

Like  to  H  hillock  mov'd  by  l.ib’rifig  mole. 

And  w  ith  green  trail-wee<ls  elamb’ring  up  its  walls, 

^  Hoses  and  evVy  gay  and  fragrant  plant, 

Before  niv  fancy  stands,  n  fairy  bow  er. 

Aye,  and  within  it  too  do  fairies  ibvell. 

Vrt'p  thro’  its  wreallied  window*,  if  iiuh’od 
'fhe  rtowers  grow  not  too  clo>e ;  and  there  within 
*1  hou’ll  see  some  half  a  dozen  rosy  In  ats, 

Lating  from  wootletJ  !)owls  their  dainlv  mi  k  ; — 

'1  hose  are  my  mountain  elves.*  \’(d.  I  I.  On  a.  p.  C;l. 

In  the  follow ini7  line«  we  have  u  piosp(*et  of  the  suinc 
hut  more  extensive. 

‘  F.th.  ()  see  hefore  thee 
Thy  native  land,  freed  from  the  ills  of  war 
And  haul  t>ppressive  pow er,  a  hmd  ofp»Mce! 

M’hcre  vellow  holds  unspoil’d,  ami  pa>tnres  green, 
Mottled  with  herds  ami  llncks,  who  eu)p  secure 
'fheir  nati\e  herbage,  mu*  have  ever  known 
A  str.mger’s  stall,  smile  gladly. 

See,  thru*  its  tufted  alleys  to  iic.'>ven*s  roof 
'fhe  curling  smoke  of(puet  dwellings  rise  ; 

Whose  humble  masters,  with  forgotten  spear 
Hung  on  ll>o  w  t*bluMl  wall,  and  ebeeriul  t’uee 
In  harvest  tields  embrown  <l,do  gaily  t<dk 
Over  their  ev’ning  meal,  and  bh'ss  Ling  Ltliwald, 

'file  vali  lilt  yet  the  peaceful,  w  hose  wise  rule, 
ririn  and  rever’d,  has  bronglit  them  better  days 
Thun  e  er  their  fathers  knew.*  Vbd.  11.  Ethwabl.  p. -5- 

The  following  is  a  pretty  pic  ture,  of  maternal  pride  «U'i» 
fedion. 

‘  Helen,  (to  Rosa)  Where liasl  thoiubcen  mv  Kosa?wIl^ 
my  boy  I 

Have  tl  ey  with  wild  llowcrs  deck’d  lus  tabic  lound  ? 
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And  peeps  lie  thro*  them  like  a  little  nestling, 

A  little  heath-cock  broken  from  his  hhell  I 
I'hat  thro*  the  iilooni  puts  forth  its  tender  beak, 
steals  some  rustling  footsteps  on  his  nest? 

C  ome  let  me  go  utui  look  upon  him.  Soon, 

Fro  two  monilis  more  go  bv,  he  ’ll  look  again 
In  answtT  to  my  looks,  as  tliough  he  knew 
The  wistful  face  that  looks  so  oil  upon  him, 

And  smiles  so  dearly,  is  his  mother's.’  Fam,  Leg,  p.  S6. 

There  uiv  iiuny  separate  images,  rural  descriptions,  and 
short  passa!;vs  ot  poetical  beauty,  thro\\ii  into  the  dialogue,  of 
whiHi  we  ought  to  give  our  renters  a  specimen,  but  tvhicli,  we 
M,  lose  much  of  their  ch  irm,  when  torn  from  llieir  situation. 

‘  De  Mon.  Thus,  it  is  true,  from  the  sad  years  ofliie 
Wo  somotimos  do  short  hours,  yea  minutes  strike. 

Keen,  blissful,  liright,  never  to  be  forgotten  ; 

Which,  thro*  the  dreary  gloom  of  lime  o’erpast, 

Shine  like  fair  sunny  spots  on  a  wild  waste.' 

Vol.  1.  Dc  Monfort,  p.  311. 

Aur.  ‘  How  many  leagues  from  shore  may  such  a  light 
Ily  the  benighted  marinei  be  seen  ? 

/W  >omo  six  or  so,  be  will  descry’  it  faintly, 

I.  ike  a  small  sta.,  or  hermit's  taper,  peering 

I  rom  Mime  cuvM  rock  tliat  brows  the  dreary  waste; 

Or  like  the  la  •  p  of  some  lone  l.izar-house, 

Wh  icli  thnaigb  the  silent  night  the  traveller  spies 
Upon  his  doubtful  wav. 
riol.  I'ie  on  such  nnages! 

Thon  siionld  >t  have  liken’d  it  to  things  more  seemly, 

'Ihon  might  st  have  said  the  peas;int's  evening  lire 
Th  It  from  his  upland  cot,  thr<»'  winter’s  gloom, 

W  hat  time  liis  wife  their  ev’ning  meal  prepares, 

I’liiiks  on  the  traveller  s  eye,  and  cheers  Ins  heart ; 

Or  signal-toreh,  that  from  my  Lady’s  bower 
Tells  wand’riiig  knights  the  revels  are  begun  ( 

Or  blazing  brand,  that  from  the  vintage-liousa 
O  long  October’s  nights,  thro’ tlu>  still  air 

Looks  riuisingly - To  h.nve  our  gallant  Ileacon 

'la  en  lor  a  laxar  house  !’  Vol.  111.  The  Beacftn,  pp.  2118, 

‘  When  slowly  from  the  plains  apd  nether  woods 
NN  Ith  all  their  winding  streams  and  hamlets  brown, 

Updiawn,  the  morning  vM|Tour  lifts  its  veil, 

And  thro’  its  fleecy  folds  with  soften’d  rays. 

Like  a  still'd  infant  smiling  in  his  tears, 

J. ooks  thro’  the  early  sun  :  when  from  afar 
The  gleaming  lake  betrays  its  wide  expan.se, 

And,  lightly  curling  on  liic  dewy  air. 

'1  he  eottiige  smoke  doth  wimi  its  path  to  heaven: 
hen  larks  sing  tlirill,  and  village  cocks  do  crow. 
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\nd  lows  ihe  heifer  loosen'd  from  her  stall : 

\V1r*h  heaven’s  soil  breath  play  s  on  the  wi)odnian’8  brow^ 

And  ev*r)  hair*bell  and  wild  tangled  Hower 
Smells  sweetly  from  its  cage  of  checker’d  dew; 

Ay»  and  when  huntsmen  wind  the  merry'  horn, 

And  from  its  covert  starts  the  fearful  prey  ; 

Who,  warm’d  with  youth’s  blood  in  lus  swelling  veins, 
Would,  like  a  lifeless  clod  outstretched  lie, 

Shut  up  from  all  the  fair  creation  otfers  ?  Vol.  II.  Eth,  p.  112, 

‘  Ella,  Ah,  woe  is  me  !  within  these  castle  walls ; 

Under  this  very  t(»wer  in  w  hicli  we  are, 

There  be  those,  Dwina,  who  no  sounds  do  hear 
But  the  chill  w  inds  that  o’er  their  dungeons  howl ; 

Or  the  still  tinkling  of  the  water-drops 
Falling  from  their  dank  roofs,  in  dull  succession, 

Like  the  death  watch  at  sick  men  s  beds.  Akis  ! 

Whilst  you  sing  cheerly  thus,  1  think  of  them.  Eth,  p  306. 
‘  i^/  th.  What  sounds  are  these  ? 

Os.  Iluit  thou  forgot  we  are  so  near  the  city  ? 

It  is  the  tnurm'riiig  night-sounds  ol  her  streets. 

Which  the  soft  breeze  wafts  to  thine  ear,  thus  softly 
Mix'd  witli  tiu' >  hafings  of  the  distant  waves. 

Af  h,  (ca^vilif)  .\na  let  me  listen  too  1  1  love  the  sound! 
Like  the  last  whispers  of  a  dying  enemy 

It  comes  to  mv  pleas’d  ear.  ( lAstniing.) 

Spent  art  thou,  proud  imperial  tpieen  of  nations. 

And  *hv  last  accents  are  upon  tlie  wind- 
Thou  hast  hut  one  voice  luore  to  utter  ;  one 
Loud,  frantic,  terrible,  and  then  art  thou  ' 

:\mongNt  the  nations  heard  no  more.  List  !  list! 

1  like  It  weh  !  the  lion  hears  afar 

Th'  approaching  prey,  ami  shak.'s  his  bristling  mane. 

And  lashes  w  ith  hn  t  lil  his  tawny  sides. 

And  so  hear  I  this  city’s  nightly  sound.’  Const.  Pal,  p.  37‘i. 

^liss  IL  is  xery  happy  in  the  soughs  whicii  she  has  scatlerfd 
through  her  plays.  \Ve  must  give  a  sjKJciiucii  or  two. 

*  Son^  of  Dwina, 

Wake  a  while  and  pleasant  be, 

(lentle  voice  of  mefody. 

Say,  sweet  carol,  who  arc  they 
Wlio  chetTly  greet  the  rising  day  ? 

Little  birds  in  leafy  bow’er; 

Swallows  twltt’ring  on  the  tower ; 

Larks  upon  the  light  air  born  ; 

Hunter  s  rous’d  with  shrtlly  horn  ; 

The  w  oodman  wlristling  on  his  way ; 

The  r.ew-wak’d  ciiild  at  early  play, 

Who  barefoot  printu  the  dewy  green, 
inking  to  the  sunny  sheen  ;  * 
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« 

An«i  tlie  meek  maid  wlio  hinds  hor  yellow  hair. 

And  hlythly  doth  her  daily  task  prepare. 

Sav,  sweet  earol,  wlio  are  they 
who  welcome  in  the  ev’ning  grey  ? 

The  housewife  trim  and  merry  lout, 

Who  sit  the  hhizinghre  about; 

The  sage  a  conning  o’er  his  hook ; 

The  tired  wight,  in  rushy  nook, 

Who  half  a  sleep,  hut  faintly  hears 
The  gossip’s  tale  hum  in  his  ears ; 

The  loostai’d  steed  in  grassy  stall; 

The  Thanies  feasting  in  the  hall ; 

But  most  of  all  the  maid  of  cheerful  soul, 

Who  tills  her  peaceful  warriour’s  flowing  howl. 

Well  Inist  thou  said  !  and  thanks  to  thee. 

Voice  of  gentle  melody !  Vol  II.  pp.  30l~5. 

Fisherman*s  Sonfr 

*  No  fish  stir  in  our  heaving  net. 

And  the  sky  is  dark,  and  the  night  is  wet ; 

And  we  must  ply  the  lusty  oar, 

For  the  tide  is  ehhing  from  the  shore ; 

And  s.id  are  they  whose  faggots  burn, 

So  kindly  storeu  for  our  return. 

Our  boat  is  small  and  the  tempest  raves. 

And  nought  is  heard  hut  the  lashing  waves, 

And  the  sullen  roar  of  the  angry  sea, 

And  the  wild  winds  piping  drearily ; 

Yet  sea  and  tempest  rise  in  vain. 

We'll  bless  our  blazing  hearths  again. 

Push  bravely.  Mates  !  Our  guiding  star 
Now  from  its  tower  let  streameth  far  ; 

And  now  along  the  nearly  strand. 

See,  swiftly  moves  yon  flaming  brand ; 

Before  the  midnight  watch  is  past, 

We’ll  qunfl’our  bowl  and  mock  the  blast.’  Vol.  III.  p.  293. 

We  had  intended  to  have  transcrihc'd  one  or  two  entire  scenes, 
lor  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  Miss  li.  more  particularly  in  the 
(liaracter  of  a  dramatist :  and  had  marked  for  this  piiqiose  the 
s(‘ene  in  which  V  aleria  is  informed  ofthedc^ath  of  Constantine, 
and  tliat  in  which  an  ostensible  reconciliation  takes  place  hetwi^en 
Kexenvelt  and  l)e  Montford.  But  the  length  to  which  this  ar- 
tn  k*  has  extended  com|Mds  us  to  hasten  to  a  close. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Miss  B.  however,  without  expres- 
''ing  our  regret,  at  the  n*sohition  she  has  taken  of  keeping  what- 
<‘ver  plays  she  may  henct'forward  write,  ‘intra  jienetralia  vesta'.* 
should  the  public  be  deprived  of  so  great,  and  (judging 
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l»y  the  cHiiions  that  her  \\nrkh  have  gone  through,)  so  higfch  1 
|)rize(l  ail  t'litertainmcnt,  becau^  forsooth,  the  manageru  ojf 
pUiyhuiif^vM  have  not  thought  fit  to  bring  her  tragiHlies  I’onvinl 
on  the  stage  ?  We  have  on  so  many  former  oceasions  eiitere<l  our 
solemn  protest  against  the  acted  (ii*ama,  that  to  repeat  it  burr 
seems  neeilless.  In  (aitieising  .Miss  Haillie's  plays  we  have  if. 
gardeil  them  solely  as  (iratnatif*  tn  itings.  W  e  have  CH>fisid€tfii 
tin  m  as  furnishing  u  high  inteihK  tnal  iMitertuinment,  totally  uo* 
conneeteil  with  the  grossness  of  the  theatre,  anti  its  long  insope. 
rahle  train  of  evils.  'Fhe  fair  author's  partiality  for  the  ImtrtU 
n)>|HMirs  to  ns  a  wt»akn(*ss  nineh  to  he  regretted  :  for  wc  arc  wdl 
c  on\ineed  it  has  had,  in  many  instanecs,  an  unhap])y  ellect  on  her 
genius,  in  making  her  address  the  senses  rather  than  the  imagi* 
nation,  and  in  plat  ing  helore  her  the  iniinie  representations  of 
things  rather  than  the  realities  themselves. 


Al  t  XI.  1  he  Star  of  the  fl  est:  bcin^  ^lemoirs  of  the  Life  of  Rit^ 
don  Darrncott^  Minister  of  the  (lO.spel  at  We.Iington,  Somerset, 
with  Ills  Portrait.  'To  uliie!i  are  ucUled  extracts  from  hU  Correi. 
piniilencc,  aiul  .Mr.  Dainicotts  Scripture  marks,  with  Notes  By 
James  lleimett,  of  Kumsey,  llaiUs.  l^iuio.  xi.  pp.  and  6i 
Hamilton.  liSlJ. 

w  '■  ave  reml  this  memorial  of  departed  worth  w  ith  pecivlitr 

interest  Mr.  Darraeott  was  not  di.stinguisheil  hy  any  re- 
markahle  alt  lininents  in  literature  or  science;  nor  was  he  a  nro« 
found  theologian.  Hut  us  a  Christian  and  a  minister  he  has  beet! 
surpassed  hy  few;  and  w'e  agree  with  the  worthy  biographer  in 
thinking  that  it  was  little  les.«  than  a  duty  to  place  upon  public 
record  such  .tii  illustration  ol  a  ‘heart  devoted  to  the  divine  glor>', 
a  lifeconsumed  in  most  successfulevungelical labours,  and  u  death 
jire-eininentiy  disiiuguisiied  hy  holy  joy.’ 

Hisilcm  D.irr.icott  w  as  horn  ut  Svvanage  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeek, 
on  the  sca-co.ist  of  Dorsetshire,  on  the  1st  of  Keh.  1717.  He 
reeeivi'd  the  first  rndinn  nts  of  learning  ut  (Miiimleigli  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  aitil  was  suiiseipiently  placed  at  South-Molton  under  the 
care  of  a  Mr.  Palk,  a  Dis.s<*nting  .Minister.  From  school,  it 
uhout  the  ge  of  fifteen,  he  went  to  Northampton,  to  study  for 
the  Ministry;  a  w’ork  to  whiidi  it  si'cms,  he  w'as  de.stined  by  the 
w'islu  s  and  ai  rangeinents  of  his  father,  thoiigli  it  eannot  be  M* 
eertaiiuxl  whetlu'r  at  this  e;rly  period  of  his  life,  he  |>ossesse<i 
that  decidcil  religion  w  hic!i  ought  to  he  an  indispensable  rt'qiiisite 
in  e.andii!  It  'S  for  ihe  .s  u  iv»l  olVn  e,  and  which  afterwards  so  emi¬ 
nently  (H.-%lingi;ished  his  character. 

*  In  ilie  choice  of  a  seminary  for  his  son,  Mr.  Darraeott  was  hip* 
pily  diiecled  hy  ihe  public  eoicc,  to  that  over  which  Dr.  Doddridft 
presiiled  at  Northaiopton.  The  academy  exhibited  at  this  lime,  l«o 
€‘vil  c(>nsc(juences  ot  admitting  young  men  to  study*  for  the  minutiv 
belorc  iluy  had  given  sufbeient  evidence  of  their  regeneration,  or 
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heir  call  to  the  work.  But  the  chaiactcr  of  the  tutor  was  in  the  in- 
fUnce  before  us  a  countcr^ioise  to  the  coil ;  for  Doddridge  proved  an 
eminent  blessing  to  his  pupd.  While  in  the  seminary  young  Darracott 
lost  bis  father,  but  found  another  in  his  tutor.  The  utft‘<*t innate  heart 
of  the  Doctor  soon  formed  u  strong  attatchment  to  the  youth  in  whom 
he  perceived  a  soul  panting  for  the  noblest  distinction.  A  humble 
diligence  in  his  studies  won  the  tutor's  esteem,  and  inspired  suHi 
ho)ics  of  future  eminence  as  are  supremely  grateful  to  those  who  are 
formed  for  the  education  of  youth.  Some  manuscript  volumes  wTitten 
at  College,  equally  attest  the  ability  of  the  instructor  and  the  industry 
of  the  pupil.  Uut  it  was  the  frankness  of  young  Darracolt’s  mind,  the 
purity  and  strength  of  principle  manifest  in  all  his  conduct,  and  the 
ardour  of  his  devotion  which  so  fixed  the  affections  of  Doddridge,  as 
to  induce  him  to  say,  “  1  hope  this  young  friend  will  he  the  guardian 
of  mv  widow  and  orphans  should  I  he  called  away  by  death.’*  As 
there  was  a  vast  diversity  of  character  umo»ig  the  students,  the  reader 
is  prepared  to  hear  that  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  took  into  his 
bosom,  those  whose  personal  religion  aftewards  rendered  them  emi¬ 
nent  among  the  faithful  p'cachers  of  tlie  gospel.  If  indeed  Northamp¬ 
ton  was  not  ihe  place  of  his  new  and  better  birth,  it  was  while  he  was 
there,  that  his  religion  hla/cd  forth  with  that  seraphic  ardour  which 
distinguished  his  future  days.*  pp.  17 — Ilk 

It  appears,  that  at  the  academy,  his  particular  friends  were 
3lr.  rawcett,  afterwards  of  Kidderminster,  and  Mr.  Peursal,  of 
Taunton.  With  the  amiable  anti  pious  I  lerxcv,  he  also  formed 
ail  intimate  and  atlevtioiiate  eorr(*spontlence.  It  is  refreshing  to 
contemplate  the  union  of  kindrinl  minds,  over-looking  the  minor 
distinetions  of  opinion  and  [iractiee,  anti  const*cratiug,  in  mu¬ 
tual  and  untlissemhietl  devotion,  their  unilcti  energies  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  Ciot!  and  of  truth. 

Dll  his  removal  from  Northampton,  hti  tifticiatetl  for  some  time 
at  Chunileigh,  the  scene  of  his  father’s  lahoiirs ;  hut  as  the  call 
to  the  |>tLstoi\il  charge  was  not  unanimous,  lie  accejitcd  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  IVnzaiice  in  Cornwall.  Here  he  lahtuircti  with  great 
success;  till  a  cliaiiirc  of  situation  became  necessary  on  account 
of  his  health ;  and  in  the  year  1711,  lie  accedi‘d  to  the  wishes 
and  invitation  of  a  Presbyterian  Congregation  at  Wellington  in 
Somersotsliire,  where  lie  continued  till  his  removal  on  the  I  lt!i 
of  March,  1750,  to  the  higher  and  purer  services  of  the 
heavenly  temple. 

^Ir.  Darracott  was  ordained  at  Wclliiigfon,  on  the  1  Itli  of  Nov. 
nil,  and  in  the  following  month,  he  was  married  to  a  Mi>s 
lleiislcy,  ‘  a  descendant,  like  hiuisell  ot  the  Puritan  confessors.’ 
In  discharging  his  pastoral  duties  Inj  appears  to  Inve  m.dntained 
uiiiforni  course  of  hoiiourahh*  and  uselul  (?\ertioii.  “  In.stant 
in  s<'a.s()n  and  out  of  season,”  lie  w  ent  about  doing  good ;  not  eon- 
hning  his  lahoiirs  to  his  stated  cliarge,  hut  uniting  with  the 
fidelity  of  the  pastor,  the  extt  iisive  and  unwearied  elforts  of  (he 
♦vangelUt. 
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‘  He  did  not*  says  his  hiograplicr,  ‘sink  the  puhlic  in  the  dome^tk* 
charHcttT,  reminding  us  ot*  the  bee  who^e  wingb  have  become  ii4cap4. 
ble  of  flight  by  immersion  in  its  own  lioney*  He  happily  esesj^ 
this  ungrateful  perversion  of  the  favours  of  heaven.  He  pin  sued  lui 
labours  with  new  zeal,  and  the  Hedeemer  crowned  them  v.  i.h  ^ 
niented  blessings.  His  liearers  increased  to  such  an  amount  ascot- 
Mimtly  to  overtlow  the  plaee  of  worship,  w  hich  however  served  to 
display  the  purity  of  his  motives  and  his  freedom  from  vanity:  for  in 
all  1  lis  correspondence  he  mentions  only  that  w  hieh  is  the  grand  end 
of  hearing,  trie  conversion  of  souls  to  (iod,  and  the  increased  domi¬ 
nion  of  religion,  over  the  hearts  of  professed  Christians.  These  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  usefulness  were  continually  inspiring  him  with  fresh  de¬ 
light,  so  that  the  eight  and  twenty  original  members  of  the  Church 
aoon  found  themselves  surrounded  at  the  l.ord’s  table  by  aceessium 
far  beyond  their  own  number.  He  opened  houses  for  worship  in  inoft 
of  the  adjacent  villages  where  he  preached  weekly.  In  one,  which 
was  about  u  mile  from  Wellington,  and  from  the  character  otthe  iahi- 
bitants  was  culled  /fogac’j  (ircni,  suih  a  change  was  eti’ected,  aspro- 
dueed  a  change  of  the  nanu  .  Drunkenness,  rioting,  and  indeed  ib 
of  every  description  seemed  the  only  business  oi  the  inhabitanu. 
Not  one  of  them  w  as  know  n  to  pretend  to  prayer  or  religion  under 
any  fonn.  IJut  it  pleased  (Iod  to  crown  Mr.  Darracott’s  preaching 
here  with  such  elhcacy,  that  at\er  a  time,  the  traveller  heard  of  an 
evening  the  sound  of  prayer  and  praise  in  alntost  every  house.  The 
place  lost  its  former  name,  and  is  now  called  Roc  or  Roxc-GrraC 
pp.  45,  •!(>. 

Tills  fact  s|iraks  volumes.  AViiat,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  were 
tile  leading  tojiies  of  those  ministrations,  wliieh,  liy  tlu*ir  ailap- 
latioii  to  the  moral  state  of  mat'),  and  their  elVicaeioiis  iir.pression 
on  the  In^art,  were  tlius  signally  proved  to  he  “the  wisdom  of 
(lotl,  and  the  power  of  (lod  unto  salvation?  Hy  wliat  modrof 
preaching  werethe.se  mighty  etleets  protlueed  ?  I^y  that  which 
exalts  the  dignity  of  tin*  creature,  ami  debases  the  Saviour! 
wbii'h  rejects  the  mysteiit*s  of  revelation,  and  makes  human 
reason  the  standaril  and  tlie  test  of  truth?  which  relaxes  the 
tone  of  moral  obligation  in  proportion  as  it  depnuiates  the 
pure  and  humbling  tloetiiiies  of  tlie  cross?  Alas!  when  tIcH'Sthc 
system  of  instriietion  foimdeil  on  such  prineiph's,  hi'cnme  the  in* 
stninieiit  of  moral  conversion — change  the  heart — purify  the 
passions — and  regulate  the  (‘oinliut  of  tliose  who  were  oncf 
“  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleuMiies,  living  in  muriee  and  envy, 
hateful  and  hating  one  anotlier?"  Tlie  doctrines  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Harraeott,  and  enforeetl  by  direct  and  fervent  application  to 
the  const  iences  of  liis  lumrers,  w  ere  those  of  human  depravity — 
rrtleinption  hy  the  sacrifice  of  .lesns  Christ,  and  regeneration 
hy  the  intlnence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  yet  how  many  in  tl^ 
present  day  atTeit  to  trout  tln  se  truths  with  contempt  and  deri¬ 
sion  ^  And  how  many  faithful  pn‘aclH*rs  are  there  now  Ioadf<l 
with  oblotpiy  and  reproach,  for  earnestly  proclaiming  them,  who 
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cin  app<*al  to  facts  as  ilmsivo  Und  convincing  as  any  which  the 
bio‘fra|>lH'r  of  Darracott  has  here  rccordtnl. 

\>  c  re  wc  not  ptM'snadcd  tliat  (he  volume  which  Mr.  Bennett 
has  jm^sented  to  the  world,  would  obtain,  as  it  deserv(‘s,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation,  we  should  not  content  ourselves  with  an  iin- 
juTfiTt  abstract  ot  the  fomier  part  of  his  life,  hut  shotdd  will¬ 
ingly  accompany  the  alHictiMl  sutlerer  to  the  chainhcr  of  sick- 
iMss,  and  stv  “in  what  peace  a  ('hristian  could  tlie  ?”  VVe 
slioiilil  also  ijiadly  trauscrilK*  many  excellent  passage's  from  the 
eorrespoii(b*uc<*  of  Mr.  Darracott  with  Dr.  Doddridge,  IMr. 
Jos4*pli  Williams,  the  Rev.  S.  Walker,  of  Truro,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  contemporaries.  The  obituary  of  this  devoted  saint  is  so 
Afl'ei'ting,  that  we  \W\  reluctant  to  im[)air  the  impression  of  it, 
by  any  ubridiTtMl  statement.  It  is  one  of  (he  most  interesting 
records  of  holy  heavenly  triumph  in  the  prosper  of  dissolution, 
lhat  ever  cauu'  under  our  notice.  It  exhibits  not  only  the 
composure  but  the  (Tstaey  of  faith— -a  setting  sun  in  brilliant  and 
imcloiuled  glory.  Not  long  Ix'fore  his  death  “he  composed  a 
nuHlitutioii  which  he  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  London.” 
“  It  breathes,”  says  Mr.  B.,  “  the  language  of  an  exalte<l  Chris¬ 
tian  on  the  borders  of  I^n•adise.”  We  can  insert  only  a  part  of 
this  scruphical  anticipation  of  ilcaveu — this  rapturous  etliision 
of  tlcvotionul  ehnpience---of  “  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
idory.” 

‘  “  Is  tins”  exclaims  the  dying  saint— “  the  voice  of  my  dear 
Lord?  Surely  1  conic  (piickly  ?  Amen  says  my  willing,  joyfid  soul, 
even  so  come  Lord  Jesus  !  Come,  for  I  long  to  have  none  with  this 
piMir  low  lift* ;  to  have  done  with  its  burthens,  its  .sorrows,  and  its 
snares.  Lome,  for  I  grow  w  eary  of  this  painful  distance  and  long 
to  be  at  home;  long  to  be  with  thee,  where  thou  art,  that  1  may 
Miold  thy  glory.  Come  then  blessed  Jesus,  as  soon  as  thou  please.st, 
and  burst  ;isunder  these  bonds  of  clay,  that  bold  me  from  thee— 
Death  is  no  more  niy  dread,  but  rather  the  object  of  my  desire. 

I  welcome  the  stroke  which  will  prove  so  friendly  to  me  ;  which  w’ill 
knock  off  my  fetters,  throw  open  iny  prison  doors,  and  set  my  soul 
at  liberty;  which  will  free  me  (transporting  thought!)  from  all 
those  remainders  of  indwelling  sin,  under  which  have  long  groaned 
>n  this  tabernacle,  and  with  which  I  have  been  maintaining  a  con¬ 
stant  and  a  painful  cvinHict.  Tliis  world  has  now  no  more  cnarms  to 
attract  my  heart,  or  make  me  wish  a  moment’s  longer  stay.  1  have 
no  engagements  to  delay  my  farew'cll.  Nothing  to  detain  me  now. 
My  soul  is  on  the  wing.  Joyfully  do  I  quit  mortality,  and  here 
cheerfully  take  my  leave  of  all  I  ever  held  dear  below.— Farewell  my 
dear  Christian  friends ;  I  have  taken  sweet  counsel  with  you  in  the 
way ;  but  1  leave  you  for  sweeter,  better  converse  above.  You  will 
•oon  lollow’  me,  and  then  our  delightful  communion  shall  be  unin¬ 
terrupted  as  well  as  jHTfect,  and  our  society  be  broken  up  no  more 
for  ever,  rarewell,  in  particular  my  dearest. — How  has  our  friend- 
*”>p  ripened  almost  to  the  maturity  of  heaven— nor  shall  the  sweet 
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unionbediwiolvfdby  drath.— WImt  tboiigb  wc  meet  no  more  at 
we  ^ha]l  embrace  one  anotlier  in  lieavon,  never  to  part  nwre.  TiU 
then  adieu  !  and  know  I  leave  you  with  the  wariiicst  wishes  of  lU 
felicity  tt»  attend  you,  and  the  most  grateful  overHowines  of  heart 
for  all  the  kindest  tokens  of  the  most  endearing  friendsnip.  Fart* 
thou  iny  dearest  wile  !  mv  nio>t  affectionate  delightful  compt. 
nion  In  heaven’s  road,  whom  (iod  in  the  greatest  inerey  gave  me,  and 
luis  thus  to  ilto  end  of  my  race  graciouslv  eontinneil  to  me!  For  all 
thy  care,  thy  love,  thy  prayers,  I  bless  my  (»od,  and  thank  thee  in 
these  dep  uting  moments.  lUit  clear  as  tlioii  art — and  dearest  of  all 
that  is  mortal,  1  liohl  thee — I  now  find  it  easy  to  part  from  thee,  to 
go  to  that  di'sus,  thine  and  mine,  who  is  infinitely  more  dear  tome.' 
With  him,  1  clieerudly  leave  thee,  nor  doubt  his  care  for  thee,  who 
has  loved  tiiee  and  given  himself  for  thee — Farewell,  mydcarchil. 
dren,  I  leave  you;  but  (iod  has  hound  himself  to  take  care  of  yoo. 
Only  choose  him  fin*  yonr  own  (Iod,  wlio  has  been  your  Father’s 
(lod,  and  then  though  1  leave  you,  exposed  in  the  waves  of  a  dan* 
geroiis  and  wieked  world,  I’rovidenee,  ttcrnal  ami  almighty  I’rovl- 

denee  h  s  undertaken  to  pilot  and  ]>reserve  you. - And  now  faro* 

well  pra\ingand  prencliing !  my  most  deligl.tfnl  work!  h'arcwell 
sahbatlis  ami  .sac  raments,  and  all  divine  ordinances.  I  liave  now  done 
with  von  ail.  As  t)u‘  manna  and  the  rock  in  the  wildermw,  you  hare 
supplied  inc*  with  sweet  rcdVc'shment  by  the  way;  and  now  I  urn 
leaviiur  von;  I  bless  inv  (Iod  for  all  tlici  comfort  and  edilieation  I 
have  reeeivc'd  by  yonr  means,  ;js  the  channel  appointed  for  divine 
eonnnunieatlons.  I  tut  now  1  Iiave  no  more  need  of  you.  I  am 
g()ing  to  the  (Iod  of  ordiminees  —  to  that  fountain  of  living  walm, 
which  h.is  filleil  these  pnc'Is  lielow — and  instead  of  sipping  at  tlie 
►  treams,  I  .shill  now  be  for  ever  satisfied  from  tlie  fountain  Iicacl.*** 
p.  l(K)— U)‘J 

'I'br  eoneduding  ebaptew  eoutains  an  nclinintblc  clcdincMition  of 
tin*  ebanic’fer  of  Darraeotf,  and  an  impivssivc'  stateiiUMit  of  the  in* 
*«lruc(ions  snggc*sf**<l  by  the  prc*reding  narrative*.  It  is  highly 
credituldf*  to  ibe  taste  and  ])ic’ty  of  the  writer.  Inilc'cMl  every 
]rart  of  tin*  v obnne  abotinds  in  useful  and  judicious  observations. 
'I'hniigb  there  is  oecasionally  a  sligitt  approximation  to  cpiaint- 
ness  in  the  style  and  thoughts  of  Mr.  Ileiiiic'tt,  v\e  have  hoen 
highly  gratified  with  the  good  sense*  and  fervent  piety  vvliieli 
tin* V  generally  displuv.  e  ineiH  vvlili  no  morbid  ufleetatloD 
of  seiuiinenl — no  mlsplae‘e*el  attempts  at  finery, — no  pailie^uc 
nonsense  in  his  descuptions  of  eliar.^ctcT  or  of  iiici<leiU»: 
hut  u  plain  and  interesting  relation  of  a  ‘‘  g.>oel  and  fiiih- 
ful  servant'  of  Christ.  Ministers  nml  eliurehes  arc 

inuth  indebted  to  Mr.  ller.neit  for  his  valuable  and  (what 
ileservc*?  no  small  eoinmendafion  in  this  age  of  large*  tyjie, 
und  in  irgins>  his  cheap  addition  to  our  ste»re*s  of  evange¬ 
lical  biography.  Thcrt*  is  one  advant  igi*  to  he  derive*el  fnHB 
the  memoir  of  DarDOOtt  which  we  cannot  belter  stale  lhaii  in 
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thf  Unijwii^eof  Mr.  Bennett,  and  witli  which  \vc  efo^f^our 
notice  of  his  production. 

»  The  success  of  Mr.  D.  furnishes  the  more  use  in  con* 

loquence  of  his  being  below  the  first  class  in  point  talent.  Men 
oftransccnilant  abilities  excite  that  admiration  whi(  '  paralyses  rather 
than  stimulates.  Our  self  love  excuses  the  barri*'**<^ss  of  our  lives 
bv  the  plea  of  incapacity.  Here  we  are  taught,  that  not  singular 
ihlliiics,  hut  unusUid  ardour  produced  the  extraordinary  lives  of 
Luther,  Whitfield  and  Darracott,  while  hundreds  whose  native  powers 
were  superior  have  lived  useless  nndMied  univ*^^‘d.  '^I'he  learned 
trifling  of  many  has  added  nothing  to  the  trcirsures  of  literature, 
but  the  plain  sense  and  flaming  piety  of  Da:  hicott  won  multitudi's 
to  the  society  of  the  just.  Perhap  the  gre.tti  r  part  of  those  who 
wilUhinc  in  heaven  with  distinguished  lu.strci'  as  having  turned  many 
to  righteousness,  will  be  found  to  be  men,  i-ot  of  transcendant  power, 
but  of  ordinary  capacities  improved  to  the  utmost  by  holy  zeal.* 
p.  1S5. 

Of  Mr.  Darnicott’s  “  scrij)turr-*Ttarks”  annext'd  to  (his  ino- 
moir,  wc  have  only  to  say,  that  we  think  the  text  irroatly  iin- 
provetl,  its  meaning  explained,  and  its  coinparaiively  trivial 
onrors  detected,  by  the  comnuMitary. 

Art.  XI 1.  T/ie  Beauties  of  Christ iauitu  ;  by  F,  A.  Dc  CIiateaubriand, 
Author  of  Travels  in  (ireece  and  Palestine,  Atala,  \'C.  Traiis- 
Intcd  from  the  French  by  Frederic  Shoberl.  With  a  Preface  and 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Kelt,  H.  D.  &c.  8vo.  3  vols.  pp.  970. 
Price  11.  11s.  (id.  Colburn.  1813. 

(Continued  from  page  55. J 


S  primitive  constitution  and  (bo  fall  of  man,  are  once  more 

resumed  in  an  ingenious,  fanciful,  and  considerably  ehxpuMit 
chapter,  which  somewhat  strangely  assigns  as  a  noir  primf  of 
the  degeneracy  of  our  nature,  that  want  of  harmony,  that  do- 
stmetion  of  ctpiilibrium,  so  apparent  among  (be  faculties  eom- 
binetl  in  the  constitution  of  man,  while  the  other  ugeiits  in  na¬ 
ture,  both  the  merely  material  and  tlic  sontii'iit,  as  he  ob.sff^es, 
display  a  conformity  in  the  elements  of  which  tliey  are  eonsti- 
tau^d,  and  an  adaptation  to  their  ends.  Ilis  iiUistraiion  of  the 
{lalpablc  fact  of  the  discord  in  the  nature  of  man,  is  nuule  up  of 
f  true,  (|uestiouable,  and  enoncous  notions,  all  assiTted,  as  a 
p  short  paragraph  may  shew,  in  an  equal  tone  ol  confidence. 

m  *  There  U  a  perpetual  collision  between  his  understanding  and  his 
||  d«ires,  between  his  reason  and  his  heart.  When'  he  ntuiiis  the 
^  highest  degree  of  civilization,  he  is  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  moral 
icile ;  if  free,  he  is  barbarous  ;  if  he  polishes  bis  manners,  he  forges 
®  chains  for  himself.  Does  he  excel  in  the  sciences  ?  his  imaginatioa 
'  expires.  Doc^s  he  become  a  peel  ?  he  loses  the  faculty  of  profound 
l'  thought.  His  heart  gains  at  the  expense  of  his  head,  and  his  head  at 
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eX|M  .»<ie  <11  heart.  He  in  imiMwerislied  in  ide«is  in  propoft^ 
tis  In*  j;rnH»  ri^'h  in  fet  lings;  his  feelings  becoine  more  eonni^i 
proportion  as  hi^  iilees  are  enlarged.  Strength  renders  him  umtnt 
and  cruel ;  weakness  adorns  him  with  graces.  A  virtue  invariibii 
brings  him  a  vici  along  with  it  ;  and  a  vice,  when  it  leaves  Iuq,^ 
invariably  deprives  him  of  a  virtue.’ 

\Vb(M*\«*i  iPi  !i<*ves  tile  last  fiart  of  this  stutiMnent,  will  liiff^ 
consider,  when  ikieilitatiiig  tlie  expulsion  of  any  part ieular  via 
of  bis  nature,  wl’Ctber  he  may  not  be  about  as  good  a  ny 
while  retaining  tb^-  vice,  balanced  aiul  );artly  nentralixed  by  id 
twin  and  inseparabt  virtue,  as  be  would  after  the  expulsionif 
them  both  together.  And  if  be  judges  that  be  may  In*  evfi 
nearly  as  good,  be  will  bartlly  comprehend  why  be  should  m- 
d«*rgo  the  painful  toil  (/  lighting  the  vice  out  of  him  ;  for  a  liew. 
fill  opiTution  it  will  be,  even  notwithstanding  the  aid  that  roifk 
be  rec(Mved  towards  jirom  »ting  its  exit,  from  tin'  attraetioa  d 
its  kindi’i'd  and  conjunct  virtue,  which  will  always  have  a  stroi* 
t«‘ndeiicy  to  go  olV.  So  favourite  a  locality  does  any  vicefii^ 
in  the  bninan  mind,  so  poweii'nily  does  it  cling  or  radinte 
there,  that  it  would  not  consent  to  (iiiit,  even  to  gratif)  tW 

Iirinciple  of  evil  and  the  spirit  of  evil  liy  taking  away  a  virtof, 
t  will  scorn  tin*  examph*  of  (histor  and  Pedinx,  who  eiijoyd 
an  (‘(pial  alternation  of  ascendency  ;  it  w  ill  he  like  'rimoiir, 
minail)  rccogni/ing,  in  the  (»arlier  stage  of  his  carc'cr,  an  aso- 
ciut(‘d  and  (*ven  superior  potentate,  hut  at  the  same  time  rank¬ 
ing  and  (‘ommanding  him  among  his  vassals;  it  will  be  tbr 
giant,  with  tin*  (*asy  carclcsHn*ss  of  conscious  power  giving  or¬ 
ders  to  tin*  sulky,  perhaps,  and  wayward,  but  filially  obedifii 
dwarf.  ^ 

I'ln*  author  attempts,  in  snlfich'ntly  e1o(|nent  phrase's,  Iwt 
to  fail,  something  in  the  way  of  explaining  /n>u*  the  d(*sired 
forbidden  knowledgi*  in  the  original  man,  broke  up  tbehff- 
nu»ny,  the  ord(*r,  the  (Mpiilihrinm  of  the  human  nature.  Butkr 
may  In*  allowed  to  (h*senhe  truly,  and  [loetically,  the  coiist^uci 
state  of  that  nature  : 

‘  He  is  manifestly  in  a  state  of  being  which  some  accident  k* 
overthrown:  he  is  a  palace  that  has  crumbled  to  pieccjs.  and  before 
built  with  its  ruins,  where  yon  bcbold  grand  proportions  and  ta^ 
patches  ;  magnificent  eolonudcH  which  lead  to  nothing;  lot'ty  portiw 
and  low  ceilings;  strong  lights  and  deep  shades;  in  a  word  confunoi 
and  disorder  pervading  every  (juarter,  and  especially  the  sanclufty- 

Our  author  tak(*s  a  compass  too  wide  for  the  most  ad'U* 
tageon*4(  XiTUtion  of  what  should  app(*ar  to  he  the  main  desif^ 
of  his  work,  and  too  wich*  for  the  nu'asure  of  his  attaiiniieii^ 
In  undertaking  to  display  the  ‘  (h*nins  of  ('hristiaiiiiy.  ^ 
siin  ly  was  not  mvessary  for  him  to  place  himself  in  atidd* 
fontro>ersy  thrown  open  on  all  sides,  and  to  send challenfrtd 
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fonibat  ao  fiir  abroad  as  to  nil  the  innlii^nnnts  ni^iiwt  the  system 
of  Mosi‘S,  \'bo  have  broiit^hi  (he  means  of  oll’eiiee  from  anti¬ 
quarian,  ireolo^ical,  or  astronomicul  topics.  Aiul  certainly  he 
Us  been  far  too  much  the  wanderer,  llie  romanevr,  and  the 
|>oct,  to  ha>e  possessed  himself  of  all  the  kno\vledu:e  requisite 
for  doinolUhini^  these  nt^i^ressors,  if  such  a  work  as  this  Ikad 
lH‘cn  die  proper  place  for  such  an  execution,  lie  inii^ht  have 
aeon  (li  tt  it  would  he  of  litih*  available  service  toward  verifyini^ 
the  .Mosaic  records,  us  to  (he  distance  and  ihc  dates  of  the  cre- 
itioii  and  the  priiniiive  events  of  (he  world,  to  enumerate  all 
(ho  arbiirary,  capriciiftis,  and  deceptive  modes  of  computim; 
time,  which,  as  he  justly  s.iys,  ‘  are  suilicient  to  make  history 
t  friirlitfni  chaos.'  Smdi  an  4‘\hil)ition  ouVht,  indeei^,  to  have 
foiiio  qiicHim;  eil’cc^  on  the  impudence  of  such  men  as  have 
matle  no  dilliculty  of  proclaiinin:r  the  infallibility  of  an  h](^yptian, 
ur  Indian,  or  Chiin'sc  chronolo^;)’,  or  indeed  any  other  chrono- 
|(k;v,  providctl  it  woidtl  only  contradict  that  of  the  llible  :  but 
(his  vast  jiimlde  of  uucertaiuties  and  impositions  cannot  prove 
the  nvrrssarji  rectitude  of  the  one  most  ancient  and  simple  ac¬ 
count  ofai^es. — lie  remarks  on  the  cliani^cs  in  the  lem^^th  of 
the  Kijyplian  year,  on  the  deceptive  enumeration  of  names  in 
(hfir  dynasties,  and  on  the  change's  by  which  one  name  shall 
obtain  to  1k‘  reckoned  several  times  over,  lie  then  exclaims, 

•  What  nr CL^-sity  is  there,  after  all,  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  ortho¬ 
graphical  disputes,  when  we  need  hut  open  the  volumes  of  history  to 
convince  ourselves  of  the  modern  origin  of  men?  in  vain  you  may 
form  conspiracies  against  truth,  by  inveniing  ages  that  never  existed 
out  of  your  own  imagination ;  in  vain  you  may  conjure  up  death  to 
borrow  his  shades;  all  this  will  not  make  inankind^aiiy  other  than  iho 
cre.ituro:4  of  yesterday  The  names  of  the  inventors  of  the  arts  are 

familijr  to  us  as  those  of  a  brother  or  a  grandfather.  Tubal-Cain 
tau.;ht  men  the  uses  of  iron  ;  Noah  or  Bacchus  planted  the  vine; 
Cain  or  Tript oleums  fashioned  the  plough.  History,  medicine,  geo- 
wvtrjr,  the  tine  arts,  and  laws  are  not  of  higher  antiquity,  and  we  are 
indebted  for  them  to  Herodotus,  Hippocrates,  Thales,  Homer, 
h*dalu3,  and  Minos.’ 

In  di*}icanliag  on  the  ruins  in  which  wc  retain  the  melancholy 
▼wtiges  of  ancient  states,  he  seems  as  if  he  would  jeer  the  in¬ 
fidels  for  nothavinf;  been  prompt  enough  to  tuiu  to  the  account 
of  their  cause  the  ‘  extraordinary  monuments  found  witiiiu  tliesc 
k‘\v  years  iu  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskini^uro, 
jbe  Miami,  the  Wabash,  (he  Ohio,  and  iu  particular  ot.the 
where  they  occupy  a  space  of  upwards  of  twenty 
k‘Jgues  in  length  ;  and  consist  of  ramparts  of  earth,  with 
diU’hes,  glacis,  moons,  half  moons,  and  prodigious  cones, 
^juch  serve  for  sepulchres.  Inquiries  have  been  made,  but 
^i^out  success,  what  people  could  have  left  these  remaius.* 
VoL.  X.  ^  ^  P 
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*  I'oituiiafc  at  lie  ^ovk,  *  is  that  nation  wliicli  luuiKKit^ 

bfiiinil  a  name  in  history,  aiul  whose  possessiniih  have  devolved  ton 
oihei  heir»  than  the  deer  of  the  forest,  and  the  birds  of  the  itf* 
Norn*  Mill  repair  to  these  wiUls  to  deny  llic  Creator,  and  withtl^ 
lance  in  his  hand  to  wemh  the  dust  ol'  (lie  dead  in  order  to  prove  the 
ilern  il  duration  of  inaiiKind.* 

Thi*  finest  part  of  tin*  ehapter  on  (he  oh^eetions  ainiiiist  tlir 
liihh'  derived  from  ustrononiv,  eoiisist«4  of  a  v«tv  potiii'al  and 
IxMiitiful  ih'seriptioii  and  eehdiration  of  tin*  piistorul  lives  of  nui 
HI  the  patriarchal  at^es,  when  ohst*riatioiis  lietTun  to  he  niadeoi 
tin*  e(‘onotiiv  of  the  lieavt*nly  liodn*s.  T’<»is  is  followed  liv  rr* 
IhH'tioiis  on  the  proi»;iH*ss  of  science,  anil  h)  brief  and  not  vm 
I'oiieliisivt*  unswi*rs  to  oin*  or  two  presintiptions  aipiiiist  thr 
bihlii'al  ri‘eords  drawn  from  the  stars.  Soon  afterwards,  nw 
autliorN  poetical  imaixination  rises  uml  lloats  siildimelv  on  thr 
delnu^t*  ;  ainl  tln  ii  <*\paliales  w  itli  liiMirioiis  felicity  on  (he  idn 
t4ia<  tlie  si  enerv  of  tin*  v\orld  was  ereatt*d  to  appear,  cviini 
the  first  inonnMit,  a  mixture  of  older  iiiid  >ouii^^(*r  productions  hi 
biuli  tln^  vt  «^etahle  anil  animal  kint^doms. 

'riii*  next  portion  of  the  work  is  the  l)emonstration  of  the  ex-  I 
isteiiee  oftiod  hv  the  Wonders  of  nature,  which  was  scjiamtHt 
translated  and  piihlished  some  years  since,  and  which  we  brii*ll) 
iiotiiedat  the  time.  For  the  [>ur|>ose.  of  strict  proof,  the  valui' 
of  (Ills  essay  is  certainly  small.  1  his  will  appear  t|i  a  jvi*ouiiirl} 
striking:  tnaiiiier  on  a  comparison  with  any  j>art‘  of  Paley's  Xi. 
tiirari'heidoi;;y,  to  wliieh,  happily,  tin*  student  may  bi*  refiriW 
for  thee.xeivise  and  eoiivii  tioii  of^liis  nnderstaudin^,  at  the  iDil,  { 
or  ill  (he  ioiervals,  of  (In*  iinhilixeiK*«*  of  his  fancy  and  s(*nsiliilil} 
unnHiir  the  sriitimental  and  pm*tie  luxuries  of  tin*  roiaaufr 
Fn  tiehman.  It  mii’^t  he  confessed  that  in  this  part  irt' his  wuri, 
pre-eminent l\\  In*  ahoiiinU  vvith  eiichiiiitmeuts  ;  and  ns  tln*(*)t' 
iiieiits  of  which  they  ai*(*  fornnsl  an*  (In*  beauty  and  suhlmiityd 
nature,  they  ehartn  into  a  perfect  williui;in*ss  to  be  carried  taa\. 
in  tin*  triuiiiph  of  his  ait,  thesame  tniinl  that  resists,  with  IR* 
vincible  disi^ust,  when  he  aUeiiijits  (he  eaptiyatioii  by  mejyns  nl 
the  Fopisli  snperstiiinns,  preseiiteil  in  imat;;es  ami  (ones  of|m* 
sivem'ss  or  snlemifHy.  'I’ln're  are,  nevertheless,  a  nuiiduT  id 
j  -.issai^es  so  extravagant  in  liiiiey  and  laiii*;nai;e  as  to  cool  tb^ 
inimi  from  p(K*ti  v  into  the  recoil*  eiions  of  |daiu  judgement.  Tbi< 
is  sometitnes  done,  very  elVei  tually,  liv  his  ^•rcn/im/ luon*  v*!**!- 
ders  than  rc'ally  twist  in  nature,  however  profusely  all  her  rr* 
i^ions  ahiMind  ifi  theWi.  II  i4is  iuU'‘'inir  prolitii*  iiiiai^inatioii  Wb 
on  some  iiii^eiilnus  faiwy,  this  ftniey  .**liall  4|uieklv  heeomc  af** 
or  H  principle  111  nature,  and  is  to  hi*  devciojied  and  ilhistnti'd 
in  the  miiiu^letl  terms  tif  {vliilosupliV  and  siMitimenti  If  aw 
stance  were  tlemani!**d,  w<*  should  he  tempted  to  selt*ct  tht 
pusvn^e  (V.  1.  p.  in  which  lie  ri'prc‘:?cnt.>  it,  uinl 
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thcni^***!*  of  oriiriiialiiy  for  roprosonfiiiij^  if,  as  a  inarvrllous 
dial  lilt*  sail  slioiiltl  lio  at  imk*  ami  tlir  saim*  (iiiu*  risim^,  sotliii!**, 
iji  |ii<  zonitli,  t!iut  is  to  say,  as  soon  l»y  tlio  iuhaliitaiits  of  llio 
liillcri'at  |nirt>  ot’  tlio  ij:1oI>o.  •  ^ 

*  lliO'C  who  Imvc  admittoil  the  beauty  of  Nature  as  a  proof  of  a 
lapn'ine  lutellisxenee,  ou;;ht  to  luive  pointed  out  one  tliiu;:  which 
casdv  ciuar!;es  the  snliL'ie  of  woiuIe»s:  it  is  this;  moiiou  and  rest, 
darkness  and  li^ht,  the  seasons,  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies,  which  fjive  variety  to  the  decorations  of  llie  world,  are  suc- 
ff^sivr  only  in  appearance,  and  permanent  in  reality,  'riie  secno 
ihji  fades  upon  our  view  is  painted  in  brilliant  ct)lours  for  another 
lyople;  it  is  not  the  spectacle  that  is  changed  but  the  ^peetator. 
Thus  (lod  has  combined  in  his  work  ;rf>solutc  duratiim  and  pro- 
^rosivc  duration ;  the  first  is  placed  in  time,  the  second  in  space. 

‘  Here  time  appears  to  us  m  a  new  point  of  view;  the  smallest  of 
ib  fractions  heeomes  a  complete  whole  which  comprehends  all  things, 
ami  ia  which  all  things  are  niodiiied,  from  the  death  of  an  insect  to 
the  birtli  of  a  world  ;  each  minute  is  in  itself  a  little  eternity.  C’om- 
binettwn,  at  the  same  moment,  in  imagination,  the  most  bcuitiful 
iiuideats  of  nature  ;  represeni  to  yourself  at  once  all  the  hours  of  the 
d\v,  nnd  all  the  seasons  of  the  year,  a  spring  morning  and  an  au¬ 
tumnal  evening,  a  night  studded  with  stars  and  a  night  overcast  w  itii 
floud.<,  meadows  enamelled  with  flowers,  forests  stripped  by  the 
fri).>ts  and  fields  gh.'.riag  w  itli  goldeu  harvests ;  you  will  tbeu  liave  a 
just  idea  of  the  pro.speet  of  the  universe.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that, 
while  you  are  admiring  the  sun  sinking  beneath  the  w'estern  waves, 
another  pcrsmi  sliould  perceive  him  rising  from  the  regions  of 
Aurora?  Ily  what  ineoneeivahle  magic  is  this  ancient  luminary, 
which  retires  to  rest  weary  and  glow  ing  in  the  evening,  the  same 
Touthfid  or!)  that  awakes,  bathed  in  dew,  and  rises  from  behind  the 
jtTcy  curtains  of  the  dawn  ?  Every  moment  of  the  day  the  sun  is 
rising,  glowing  at  his  zenith,  and  setting  on  the  world  ;  or  rather, 
our  Sc nsi's  deceive  us,  and  there  is  no  real  sun-rise,  noon,  or  sun  set. 
Tile  w  h  le  is  reduced  to  a  fixed  point,  from  which  the  orb  of  day 
emit'*,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  three  lights  from  one  single  sub¬ 
stance.  This  triple  splendour  is  perhaps  tlie  most  beautiful  incident 
in  nature;  for  wdiile  it  affords  an  idea  of  the  perpetual  magnifieenee 
and  oiiinmrcscnec  of  (jod,  it  exliibits  a  most  striking  image  of  bis 
glorious  Trinity.* 

Tin*  iimuortaiify  of  the  soul  is  argued  from  its  insafialile  <!i‘siro 
nf  happiiu'ss,  iVuin  eoii>»eieneo  and  n*inors(‘,  and  from  the  abso¬ 
lute  in‘e<*ssity  of  the  belief  in  onler  to  have  any  sure  l)ii*'is  for 
nior.dity;  and  (In*  answer  to  objeetious  is  ratlier  loosely  eom- 
of  a  uii\lur<*.  of  iiieta[ihysie,  natural  pliilosophy,  and  srn- 
timiMit.  No  small  extravagance  of  tills  la*'!  is  eomliiiied  witli 
the  hriliianee  of  our  autb.or's  rich  imagination,  to  illiidrate  tlie 
duiigi'r  and  inutility  of  ullu'ism.  'It  is  so!n4‘\\liat  mortitViiig  to 
when  be  usj>ir(*s  into  (he  poetry  of  a  serious  subject,  liow 
little  he  holds  liiiust'll' afcountiiltli!  with  rctrur.l  to  tin*  soboi* 
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hoii  i>f  it.  The  ino'it  inappropriato  fnct?<  and  faiicit's  shall  0(% 
in  tn  linld  a  phia*  iiinniii^  h»i^itiinate  pronls  and  illihtn. 

ti<iiis,  if  tlu'V  havo  a»iy  trivial  point  of  anahn^y  with  tho  princi{4 
assrrh'il,  howcv.T  nnuvaitin^  or  inipcrtiiiiMit  to  it  tliiw  inaysit^ 
sCaiitially  ht*.  Tor  inslaiu'o,  in  tlio  iMifoivonuMU  of  the  tujiirii 
<pi(*stion,  it  nia\  he  a  very  tfiMMl  sort  of  ar:^ninent  to  say  tiai 
the  h(*n>l>'n  that  hravi's  tl-jath  woidil  be  an  aitsnrtl  thin*^  if  djj. 
eonnueied  from  tlie  belief  in  a  (ji)d  and  a  future  state  :  and  wtkt 
he  (‘oini‘s  to  iiistorii'.d  exiinph's  illustrative  of  the  eoiii^ruity 
tliv^.iily  of  tie*  emnSniiition  of  heroic  and  relii;ioiis  sentiment,  k 
iniv:hl  he  propiM*  enon«;!i  to  name  Kpaminondas  and  \eiio[)bQB, 
Fahins  and  llrutiis  :  hnt  as  if  anxious  to  prtxdiide,  hy  the  provt 
rinuulative,  all  posdlnlity  of  a  future  tpn*stion  about  his  ucxiirkT 
and  tliscrimination,  he  adds,  ‘  Alexander,  the  evmdastiin;  inodd 
.  of  eompierors,  t^avi*  himself  out  to  he  the  sou  of  «lupiter,  C««ar 
pretended  to  Im*  of  eeli*stial  descent,  and  Aui^ustus  reiu^Ufsl  oqIj 
in  the  mime  of  the  ii;mls !’  Whul  a  glorious  thint?  is  ciditrioo, 
sinei!  it  is  dit'iiilied  enoni^h  to  liarmoniAe  with  the  passiuiii  of 
th<*se  inap'hless  saints !  I  low  can  we.  ever  la*  i^r  iteful  <mou{;h  to 
reli:r|4,ii^  for  liaviiu^  aided  to  |)n*sent  such  inothds  of  excelleuw! 
I#et  Us  elin*^  fast  to  relii^ion,  lest  this  miserable  world  should  be 
doonusl  to  ri'ceive  no  more  such  lH*nefact<»rs ! 


'riiroui^h  t‘Very  part  of  the  hook,  the  remainim^  and 
|H»rtioii  of  which  we  must  Ik*  conU'iit  to  notk*<*  in  the  most  brief 
and  enrsory  manner,  a  similar  debility  or  dereliction  of  judjt- 
ment  (snitiiinully.  recurs,  interfering^,  ijricvously,  with  the  com- 
placeney  with  which  we  ret^^anl  the  authors  unipiestionable c^ood 
intention,  and  diminishini;;,  almost  destroyiiuf,  the  value  of  hs 
most  eiu*fiaiitin<4  pictures,  and  i;;ivin^  tmi  often  a  east  of  alter- 
natt*  chihlishin*ss  and  wild  e\travay;ince  to  a  s<*nsihility  which, 
if  unite<l  to  a  sound  stroii*'  reason,  would  have  disphiy(*d  all  tktt ' 
is  (*ith<*r  attractive  or  noble  in  temh'rness  and  enthusiasm,  it  is 
this  i^raml  defi*ct  th.’.t  makes  him  less  persuasive,  than  he  k 
pathetie,  tliat  ileprivi's  his  mai^uificence  of  basis  and  projmrtioo, 
that  |iiuk(*ii  tin*  oritriiiality  which  he  jK>sst*sses  in  a  very  consi* 
derabb*  dei^rt'e,  up|K*ar  fantastic,  and  which  often  awakes  in  the 
femler  a  oertuin  pt*rception  of  inanity  in  an  eloipiem'c  whk-h 
really  partakes  a  i^ood  deal  of  the  snhlime. 

'rip*  in*xt  jjt*ueral  division  is  intitU**!  the  *  Fm'tie  of  Chris- 
tianify/  and  w'^ins  witli  a  I'eiieral  survey  nf  Christian  e|iic 
^Hiets,  who  are  of  course  to  hecsniipared  with  the  pai^an  litt*nn 
‘  immortals’  of  fin*  fi|>t  elass.  The  author  is  not  lon^  oil  thw 
Sfroiind  lM*foic  he  egim*s,  very  pro|H*rlv,  to  the  Para  dse  l/wti 
»>f  which  he  makes  a  raphl  analysis,  lien*  tlie  Fiii^iish  reailer 
willU*  :;ratitit‘d  to  si*c  him 'lH*:ruihMl  for  a  while  out  ofhisstrowt 
[mlriotii*  |iartialities,  and  lilH*rally  and  entpiiatieally  extolliiiiti 
almost  w;tliout  reserve,  u  work  which  he  evidently  ft'^trils  w 
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Oir  emanation  of  |>ooticnl  i^enius  in  modem  a^a.  lie 

piis<e?»  in  haste  over  the  uorks  of  Camoens,  Klopstock  uOj 
{ics^ner,  to  the  lleiu'iadeof  Voltaire,  with  whieh,  however,  ho 
rs  very  little  jileased,  exeeptim^  those  pass.njos  luTO  and  thcro 
niudi  shew  what  Voltaire  ini^at  liave  done  had  ho  b(‘en  a 
t'liristiiii,  and  which  are  fatallN*  eontrasted  with  the  nmeh  larger 
|H)i lions  which  have  the  eoldin'Ss  and  artiheial  oharaeter  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  wretehed  systiMii.  /\  conversion  in  our  aiitliur’s 
of  (/hrislianity,  however,  would  still  have  left  that  i»rt*at 
iial  depraved  j'eniiis  in  a  V4‘ry  doiihtful  way  for  the  dii^nity  of 
t’hristiau  poetry,  if  a  riddance  of  eieiUility  and  sinHa*stition  he  of 
tny  iin|>orl  nice  in  the  case. 

‘  He  have  found,*  siiys  he,  *  anionj;  our  saints  powers  ai 

great  as  those  of  the  goddesses  of  old,  and  names  as  sweet  as  those 
ofllie  graces.  What  a  pity  that  he*  did  imt  clumse*  to  make  mention  * 
of  ihoNi*  sliephordcsses  transformed,  for  their  virtues,  into  ht*ncHce*nt 
diviiiilies  ;  of  tht)se  Creme'vieve's  who  in  the  mansitins  of  bliss  protect 
llie  empire  of  C'lovis  and  Charlemagne  !  It  must  he,  in  our  opinion, 
a  sight  not  wholly  destitute  of  charms,  for  th.e  hiuncs  to  behold  the 
ino»t  intelligent  and  the  most  valiant  of  nations,  consecrated  hy  reli* 
giun  to  the  daughter  of  ^implicit}'  and  peace.* 

lie  lln‘M  ii;oes  on  to  compare,  at  jrieat  leiii^th,  (lie  natural  anti 
siH’ial  characters,  the  hushaiid  and  wife,  (he  father,  the  niotlier, 
the  son,  tlie  daui^liter,  the  )H*iest,  and  the  soldier,  as  displaced 
ill  some  of  the  tiiiest  scenes  of  the  p’eut  pa poets,  w  ith  some 
ofllu*nn*st  inten*sting‘ oxhihittons  of  them  in  the  poets  w  ho  hu\e 
had  the  advaiit^iX^Mif  the  Christian  religion.  This  is  <loiit*  with 
a  gn  at  dt'al  of  taste  and  political  fecliu&Ty  ^  niimher  of  just 
and  refined  c'ritieal  ohsiTV  itions.  liitWed  a  material  portitin  of 
the  section  is  written  purely  in  the  exercise  of  eritieism,  and  the 
indulgence  of  p<H*tical  sentiment,  with  a  partial  forgetfulness 
tlierelore  of  the  specilte  purpose  of  illnstratiiig  the  sn|>er-excel- 
lence  of  (’lirisiiunity.  Ainl  we  might  long  since  have  nude  the 
general  remark,  applieahle  to  the  wliohi  hook,  thatthongli  it  is, 
mi  the  whoh‘,  made  snhstaiitially  to  sidiservc  this  jnirpose,  so  fur 
the  author's  confused  and  CojHsli  notions  of  tliat  religion 
Would  jMTinii,  yet  he  eagerlv  sei'/a^s,  at  every  step  of  his  pro¬ 
gress,  ( \ory  oe<*asion  for  s)d(Midi(l  or  patlietic  ampiifieation  ; 
mid  in  this  ampiifieation  lie  will  luxiiriiiti*  for  the  ni(‘re  tlellglii 
•d  It,  uufl  with  such  forms  of  thoiiglit  as  may  liave  little  relation, 
and  may  eontrihnte  hut  little  assistaiiei*,  to  tlie  iiiaiM  ohjeet, 
though  appropriate,  iierhaps,  and  even  heantifnl  us  forms  or  co¬ 
lours  ot  th<»  di't'iiehefl  iiide{H*ndeiit  pictures  whieli  he  thus  sns- 
P*‘nds  his  holding  o]M*ratioii  in  order  to  create. — lie  <*onld  not 
tiuch  such  a  topic  us  the  character  of  a  (.'hristian  soldier  with- 
hoiiig  instantly  (*arried  hack  to  the  age  of  chivalry,  luxanniog 
■niistrd  to  the  knights,  travelling* with  the  crnsuiierh  to  ‘  bo- 
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Itma,’  aiul  into  oxtnsv  in  the  ramp  of  (iodfrcv. 

haa  rvit'nMitly  lli4'  c^riMtot  (liiUciiltY  to  furoe  liiiusclf  away  from  fl 
lii*ax‘«  ana  tlicir  roiuantn*  acirn'voiuciils,  to  ])rosecutf,  ' 
villi  ^iidi  (litK'iviit  weapons  :i*ia  so  mucli  loss  niA^uiriceiitv,  lijc 
vurfan*  iiiX-iinst  tlin  intidrls  oi‘ 

We  ini;;iit  us  \Vt‘U  have  ol>>frv(.nl  any  where  ch;e‘  as  here,  thii 
it  is  a  hesi  lliiii^  sin  of  our  author  to  eonvert  truth  into  iahhood 
ly  excess,  lie  has  no  luaion  of  (liseriininution,  restriction,  and  I 
ih'ijrivs,  in  ilie  afurmalive  ilhistratiou  of  a  principle,  or  u  pro- 
posh  ion  of  fact.  Wliat  is  true  at  ail,  in  any  sense  a  in  I  dearer, 
is  fortiiwitli  tnu*  ahsolnteiy  without  rnniialion  or  eomiltion. 
Tor  in'*!  nn  e,  it  is  an  lunjuesiionahle  fact  tliat  (Miristianity  his 
liad  tin*  elVect,  in  inoth*rn  riUri'pe,  of  initii^atinv^  the  h'roi'ium  | 
fharaeler ol  war;  hut,  tti  hear  our  author,  it  mi j^ht he  supposed  | 
that  this  t(‘rrihle  th  iuon  hud  heeii  very  nearly  convt*rted  at  onct  fi 
into  a  (*»*iilleftvan  and  a  saint ;  that  the  htjhlin:^  of  Christian  sol-  I 
filers,  that  i>  (o  sav,  tlnir  t'aniest  endeavour  to  iulliet  wounds 
kiiit  ileatli,  was  1>  Tome  a  ijeuerous  iuduli^enee  of  all  tlie  most 
iii.ii^iemhnous  seiillnu'uts. —  In  llie  knii^hls  ofehivalry,  eoneem-  f 
inir  whom  he  miij^iit  hast*  recollected  the  eomlnned  testimony  of  ! 
hislors  aijil  romance,  that  no  small  share  of  both  the  licentious  and  1 
the  harhai'ous  ipiulities  miuc^led  uilh  their  virtues,  while  those 
viilia‘s  iln’inselves  wt*n‘  partly  of  a  fantastic  and  V(*ry  duhious 
charaet<*r, — lie  finds  and  cidehrates  u  spleiidiil  model  of  Cliristiia 
rwelleuce.  ' 

I  ie  has  a  womlerfnl  versatility  of  taste.  Ills  imapnation  cquinr 
taki's  lire  at  characters  ainl  scenes  of  soft  donK*stic  tenderness, 
at  ilie  an>tt*rlty  of  the  amdioritos  of  the  desert,  and  at  the  splendid 
turhnlerK'i*  of  chivalry.  If  In*  has  any  prcfcreiu*e  amon^  them, 
il  ls  for  tin*  s«)htai  y  ascetics.  ]lcn*|)cats,  without  end,  his  re-* 
liTciua*s  to  this  form  of  life  and  character,  ami  always  in  th# 
tone  of  animated  complacency,  lie  is  so  enchanted,  ami  itc 
think  we  may  fairly  say  befooled,  hv  any  thin*::  tiiat  coinhliM'i 
an  ap|K*aiance  of  reliij^ioii  with  n  hohl  sinunlarity,  that  he  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  makiru'  a  line  picture  of  even  the  wrcUdicd  su|>crsti- 
tioiis  of  the  monaviery  of  'I'rajipe.  liideeil  tin*  picluresi|ue 
*ol  almost  cre/'t/  kind  is  irivsistilih*  with  him;  insoiuuch  tint 
when  he  has  to  display  the  pay^eantrh's  of  even  a  heathen  ritual, 
In*  seems  to  p)  into  thelmsincss  with  a  kinil  of  interest  >Yhich^» 
fhi  not  i*xac*tly  understand  how  he  fimls  (  oiniiatihh*  with  the  ab- 
liorrt'iici*  whicli  aCMiristian  shonhl  leci.  'I’licir  erroneous  and 
p('rui(‘itnis  characli'r  seems  often  to  strike  with  less  force  on  his 
ima*;ination  than  their  lioaiily,  or  iiia2:nifi(*<‘ncc,  or  solemnity, 
or  wddiH'ss.  In  sln>rt  lit*  is  a  poet — always  a  [»o4*l — with  an  in- 
distiin*?  and  su|N*rstitions  kind  of  (Mnisliaiiity,  which  he  lo>4|S 
iiide**d  sin(*cr»*ly,  hut  lov«*s  ipiiu*  as  much  hir  what  is  snpi'r^^**' 
lious  in  it  as  for  wliai  is  true.  Thus  iiiipiTfcctl)  disciplined  and 
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piiniM  lran<l,  and  thus  exrc^sivrly  suscr])til)|p  on 

Ok*  oiln'i*,  d  may  >vt*ll  Ik*  Im'IipvikI  ho  is  not  u  inun  to  hi*  lod,  or 
to  l«*acl,  "dh  c*<H*tain  iinjuinity,  aniont;  tnnplos,  ami  suon‘<l 
»rn»vt*s,  and  inystiTios,  and  saorifioial  pomps,  and  luToic  c^uinos, 
inii  Rivals  of  llio  Musc*s.  Ofrourso,  all  that  is  imposing  in 
Iht*  forrinoiiial  of  Popory,  as  havina^,  in  his  viow,  tho  fidl  sane- 
tiuu  of  Cluistiunity,  uinl  oven  eonstitntinj^  apart  of  it,  >iill  be 
lifoui^lit  into  o\hll»ition  with  all.  tho  doli*4ht  ot  jK»otry  olatod  by 
tin*  «iup«*rstitious  pu*ty  tliat  will  doom  it  impossible  to  work  tho* 

I  (>0S4‘rratod  uiaohim*ry  to  I'xooss.  Aoot>rdini;ly,  there  are  won- 
(irrful  doint;^  in  tho  thinl  volnino,  a  part  of  whioh  dosi'ants  on 
the  ritual  institutions  of  Christianity.  Tin*  roadorV  iina;rinatioii 
i\ill  bo  oxoiteii  to  its  most  andiitlous  ^\u*ssos  at  what  oiir  u^onins 
(MU  ilo  with  loss  vuli'ar  thint^s,  when  it  is  soon  in  what  style  he 
can  |K*rfurin  so  hnmhie  a  ot*n*iminy  as  that  of  riiii^intt;  In'Hs,  the 
iutiiMliu  tory  c  all  to  so  many  more  oommundin<;;  soh*mnities. 

*  As  ''o  are  about  to  enter  the  temple,  let  us  first  sneuk  of  tlie 
Wlb  nluch  Kunuuou  us  thither.  I'o  us  it  seems  not  a  little  surprisir^ 
that  u  method  sliould  have  been  found  by  a  single  stroke  of  n  huiu- 
iiuT,  to  excite  tho  same  sentiment  ut  one  and  the  same  instant  in 
tlioti'iands  uf  hearts,  and  to  make  the  winds  and  clouds  the  bearers  of 
till*  thoughts  of  men.  Is  silence  more  poetic  than  this  breeze  fraught* 
nilli  the  sound  of  the  bell  and  rendered  tremblingly  alive  amid  tlie 
unbounded  expanse  ?  Considered  merely*  as  harmony,  the  l)i.!l  pos- 
H'Mk**  a  beauty  of  the  highest  kiml,  that  which  by  artists  is  si*  led 
tAf  ‘ 'With  what  transport  would  Pythagoras,  who  listened 

to  the  hammer  of  the  smith,  have  hearkened  to  the  sound  of  our 
Ih'Hs  on  any  solemn  or  joyful  occasion  !  'fhe  soul  may  be  niovetl  by 
Uie  tones  of  a  lyre,  but  it  will  not  be  rapt  into  enthusiasm,  us  whea 
roused  by  tlie  thunders  of  the  combat,  or  when  u  powerful  peal  pro* 
cl.iiins  in  the  region  of  the  clouds  the  triumplis  of  the  (loil  of  battles. 
This,  however,  is  not  tho  most  lemarkuble  character  of  the  si'und  of 
bflb;  tills  sound  !ms  a  thousand  secret  relations  wit!;  ;i.aii.  Ih-woft 
uniij  the  prtvlound  traiujuillity  of  night  lias  the  heavy  telliag  <d’  the 
dcatli-bill,  like  the  shnv  pupations  of  r.n  expiring  Iicurt,  s tallied  tl’.e 
Mdulicress  in  her  guilt  !  I  low  often  ha.s  it  caught  the  car  of  tl:e 
atheist,  who  in  his  impious  vigils  had  the  presumption  to  write  tlial 
there  i>  no  ( Jod  !  "riie  pen  drops  from  liis  In  gers  ;  lio  counts  witfi 
vonsten’iut ion  tho  strokes  of  death,  which  seeir.s  to  .<av  to  lum,  y!ud 
u  there  then  injrn!  uo  (itKi  f  ()  how  siu’h  sonniis  iiui>t  disturb  the 
:  lumbers  of  a  ltol)es])ieri*e !  l^xiraoi\lin:irv  religion,  whic*h  by  the 
tiiere  percu^'-ion  4)fthc  magic  metal  can  clninge  pleasure's  into  tor- 
Jnenis,  appal  the  aihci.sl,  and  wrest  the  dagger  from  the  hand  of  tire 
•1‘sisvin  p 

Ihit  more  ph'asing  ?ontimen;s  r.lso  attached  ns  to  the  sound  of 
”1.  ,.  V.  lirn,  about  the  time  for  cutting  the  corn,  the  tinkling  of 
*he  iitil,.  bi  11^  of  our  hanilet>!  was  hear*!  intermingleil  witli  the  sprightly 
the  lark.  }eu  would  have  thouglit  that  the  angel  ot  harvest 
I  proclaaiiing  tlie  siuiy  of  Sephora  or  of  Naomi.  And  had  not  the 
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Ih'II  tolled  by  spectro*  in  t!ie  ancient  chapel  of  the  forest :  and  dt| 
wiiich  rclijjioiis  foirs  sci*in  motion  in  our  litld:*  to  keep  off 
nlng  ;  and  ‘hat  which  wais  rung  at  night  in  rerUin  sea-porw,  todirttt 
the  pilot  in  In's  p.i.'^Nage  ann>ng  tlic  locks;  in  a  word,  bad  not  alithcii 
iinimiur>*  till  ir  enchantments  and  their  wtmders  ?  On  our  fe>ti?ik 
the  lively  pe.iU  of  our  hells  .soenjed  to  heighten  the  public  joy,  andti 
expre^s  it  on  a  scale  of  immense  .sounds ;  in  great  calamities,  ontl^ 
mnirury  their  voice  hccan  e  truly  awful.  The  hair  yet  stands erwt 
at  the  remeinbr  mce  of  those  days  of  murder  and  conflagration,  i| 
vibrating  wii It  the  dismal  i\oise  of  tocsins  Who  has  forgotten  tbev 
yells,  those  piercing  shrieks  succeeded  by  inttTvals  of  .sudden  silfner, 
during  which  was  now  and  then  heard  the  discharge  of  a  nuiskct,  Mmx 
doleful  and  solitary  voice,  and,  above  all,  the  heavy  tolling  of  tW 
tiurni  hell,  or  the  dock  that  caimly  struck  the  hour  wliich  hid  fu 
expired  i* 

Ottr  deficiency  in  ibe  art  of  des])afcb  b  .\s  left  us  no  space  Ilf 
Dotieini^  m.uiy  of  the  subjects  of  the  >vork.  i'here  are  fim}tk 
KM-tious  on  the.  Fa.ssions,  as  d.clineateil  l)\  Pai^an  and  byC-iirtstiii 
|io«‘(s,  on  the  Marvellous,  on  the  Fine  .Xrts,  Philosophy,  ll». 
lory,  aiul  Flof|uenct*,  on  'rombs,  on  Missions,  ..Military  Ordm, 
mid  the  .'Services  rendereil  to  niankiiul  by  llie  (Mergy.— We 
think  tint,  even  if  we  had  any  room  to  proeeeil,  we  niiglitii 
well  eoiieliide  here.  If  is  probable  the  interest  justly  exeitiHi  bj 
otir  uuthoFs  'I’raVids  will  h  ive  .seeiired  a  (amsiderahle  nunil)cr(ii[ 
readers  for  fiie  pn'Seiit  performance.  Its  place  is  among  tbe 
Iiiglier  order  of  works  of  amusement.  For  valuable  instructiM 
we  think  it  cannot  on  the  whole  he.  reeomim  tided  ;  though  tbort 
are  seatttTcd  here,  and  there  a  coiisiderahle  nnmher  of  inijiortMl 
and  sonu‘  origiu.il  and  profound  reflt'clions.  It  does  not  distiMt 
vitli  a  steady  and  perinacious  view  to  an  int<'ll(S!tual  d»Thi«i, 
•nv  of  the  multitude  of  (piestioiis  ami  topics  within  the  widen* 
lent  it  is  math'  to  comprehend.  Sometimes  on  one  hand  iid 
^oirrlinr.es  on  another,  a  gleam  of  |)ure  and  alino.st  cclcslial 
ligHit  falls  on  some  single  ojiject  for  a  moment.  i5ut  taking  the 
whole  *  ompass  of  the  intellectual  scene,  im(b*r  the  character  of  I 
system  of  Christian  philosophy,  it  is  to  flie  hist  degree  wildinii 
n  ude  and  indlvtiiict.  The  fopperies  of  l*o|;ei  v»  the  dosTtna*  rf 
rintonisni,  tlie  ardours  of  all  sorts  of  romantic  ])assion!»,  the 
tliclat*‘s  of  eommis^tuisiii’p,  am*  twenty  kinds  of  things  bciiide, 
•  re  hlemltvl  in  one  fine  fantastic  contusion  with  some  of  tin 
gniiiiiK*  siihlimities  of  ('^iiristianity. — lu  point  of  poetical  de* 
acription,  tin*  work  Is,  we  need  nut  repeat,  oftiie  first  rank. 
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\rt.  Xin*  Charge  dt  Uvered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Lin* 
colli,  at  the  triennial  visitation  of  that  dioce-e  in  May,  Jiine,  and 
July  Hy  (jcori'C  Toinline,  D.O.  T.li.S.  Lord  Bishop  of 

Lincoln  Ito.  pp.  35.  Hivinetons. 

Art.  XIV.  Answer  to  the  ('harge  delivered  by  the  Lord  Dishop  of 
Lincoln  1 1  the  Clergy  of  that  Diocese,  at  the  triennial  visitation  im 
thf  year  1812.  By  John  Chetwode  Eustace.  Uo.  pp, 

50.  Mawm.in.  IHIJ. 

Art.  \V.  C  atholic  Emancipation,  the  substance  of  a  Speech  in« 
teiulcd  to  have  been  delivered  at  a  meeting  convened  at  Ciuildhull, 
in  the  city  of  Bristol,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  expediency  of  presenting;  a  petition  to  l*arliainent  against 
the  cliiiins  of  the  llo.r.an  C'atholics.  By  William  Thorp.  Svo.  pp. 
33.  Ilatchard.  iS13. 

Art.  .\VI.  Catholic  Emancipation,  an  enquiry  into  the  principles 
and  views  of  the  ditlerent  parties  wlu)  urj;e  and  support  tlie  claims 
of  the  Koinan  ('atliolics  at  the  present  juncture.  By  William 
Thorp,  ol‘ Bristol.  Svo.  pp.  72.  Ilatchard.  lSl!L 

Art.  XVII.  A  Protestant  Lnymaids  Lottery  in  reply  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  riiorp’s  Speech  against  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  pp.  20. 
lljinilton.  1813. 

0^'  all  changes  which  alfect  large  bodies  of  in(*n,  those  are  in¬ 
variably  the  sIowiNt  which  relate  to  geiUTal  truths.  'Fhe 
jMMitimeut  of  a  nation  is  expn^ssi'd  loudly  and  at  once  on  niea- 
MiriN  anti  opinions  which  have  an  aspect  on  its  tcin))orary  in¬ 
terests  ;  hut  to  fix  its  attention  on  those  fnndainental  print  iples 
ill  which  tin*  lesser  moth  s  of  policy  are  comprehtMided,  retpiires 
much  time,  anti  is  accomplishetl  hy  many  struggles.  In  rt*gard 
to  these,  men  are  in  gt*iieral  cont<*ntotl  to  take  the  world  just  as 
they  fintl  it  ;  ami  are  sure  to  imvt  every  proposal  of  improvc- 
nu'iit  with  c’ertaia  slantlurtl  observations  on  the  solidity  of  cx- 
|H.*rience  anti  tin*  hazard  of  innovation. 

In  proportion,  htiwevcr,  to  the  dilViculties  and  impediments 
which  tdist  met  the  progress  of  salutary  opinions,  does  it  become 
tlnise  who  are  anxious  for  their  final  lrimii|)It  to  exercise  iin- 
we.irietl  perseverance  in  bringing  them  frequently  into  public 
notice,  in  exposing  mistakes  and  misrepresentations,  obviating 
red  tir  imaginary  objectipiH,  anti  ciilorcing  reasonings  which, 
ihougli  in  themselves  unanswerable,  may  have  hitlierto  failed  of 
tlnir  elTcct.  T'lie  strongest  and  most  inveterate  jirejntlices  may 
he.  pxpectt*tl  to  yielil  to  repeated  attacks  ;  anti  arguments  rc- 
j  jeoted  with  sctirn  wiiile  the  mind  was  heated  hy  jiasslon,  have 
IxsMi  I'onntl  to  work  conviction  if  prt*sentcd  in  moments  of  traii- 
^uility.  .*^ucli  expectations  seem  tt)  be  onconragetl  even  by 
the  subject  of  (lu*  pres(*nt  pamphlets.  Ftir  though  it  is  to  he  rc- 
^elietl  that,  in  the  course  of  its  iris<!Ussion,  many  passions  have 
VoL.  X.  Q 
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bt'f'n  rousrti  hostile  to  the  interests  of  truth  ;  and  thou^  i 
must  1h*  confesse<l  both  ])artii*s  have  discovere<l  an  indeed* 
spirit  of  e\a"i^eration,  invective,  aiul  eriinination  ;  yet  we  hold  H 
it  to  he  (prne  clear,  that  threat  advances  have  been  made  in  re-  M 
moviiu^  hoiH‘st  scruples,  in  ditVusinij  tolerant  maxims,  and  in  eon*  B 
vincini;  the  reHirtint^  of  all  jrarties  that  the  atlvanta^es  of  i  B 
good  governint'iil  are  best  recured  by  giving  all  sects  an  in.  B 
terest  in  their  preservation.  Not  to  lose  the  ground  that  has  been  B 
gained,  it  is  necessary  to  persevere  until  success,  be  com*  B 

If  it  were  possible  for  those  who  oppose  innovations  favour*  B 
able  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  mankind,  to  ahstiin  B 
from  arguments  anil  objections  that  have  been  thoroughly  re*  B 
futed,  we  should  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  examining  B 
the  present  assortment  of  pamphlets  against  the  Catholics.  B 
They  absoluti'ly  contain  nothing  which  has  not  been  proposed  r* 
and  solved  times  without  number.  If  therefore  we  are  obliged 
to  repeat  what  has  been  repeated,  the  fault  is  not  ours. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  most  violent  adversaries  of  fur* 
thcr  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  set  out  with  loud  professions 
in  favour,  not  of  a  limited  but  of  a  full  and  perfect  toleration. 
This  is  an  encouraging  circumstance.  Formerly,  the  great  ad* 
vocates  of  tolerant  maxims  were  content  to  propose  them  with 
many  exceptions  and  limitations.  Now,  those  who  plead  for 
restraint  disi*over  a  sort  of  horror  at  the  least  infringement  of  I 
the  most  amjde  toleration.  'I'he  IFishop  of  1/mcoln,  Mr.  'Ihorp, 
and,  indeed,  the  great  body  of  the  anti-catholics  protest  that  no  ! 
men  are  more  atttached  to  tolerant  principles  than  themselves, 
or  more  an.xious  that  the  ('atholics  may  enjoy  the  most  perfeil 
religious  toleration,  while  in  the  very  act  of  declaiming  against 
all  mitigation  of  the  present  disabling  statutes.  From  this  part* 
doxical  iueon>istent  conduct,  it  is  evident  that  these,  persons 
labviur  under  some  radical  misapprehensions  upon  the  subject. 

*  'roleration,'  savs  Fab*v,  ‘  is  of  two  kinds, — the  allowing  to 
‘  dissenters  the  unmolested  profession  and  exercise  of  their  reli* 

‘  gion,  but  with  exclusion  from  ol1ici‘s  of  trust  and  emolument, 

‘  which  is  fKtrtidl  tobu’ation  ;  and  the  admitting  them  without 
‘  distinction,  to  the  civil  privib'ges  and  capacities  of  other  citi* 

‘  /.ens,  whieh  is  a  voinpivtt*  toleration*.*  In  confounding,  as  they 
generally  do,  a  partial  and  campivte  toleration,  the  advocatw 
ot  restriction  I'annot  be  acipiitted  of  unfairness  and  ilisingenui- 
ty.  To  them  indeed  this  confusion  is  of  too  much  advaiitAge 
to  be  easily  toregone.  Ify  this  means  they  avoid  the  odium  of 
intolerance,  and  represent  the  ('atholics  as  extremely  iinreisoo* 
able  in  imt  resting  satistied  with  what  they  already  enjoy.  V 


♦  Moral  and  I’olilical  riiil.  Vol.  11.  p.  334. 
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the  anti-ciitlioru'S  plainly  avoweil  it  ns  tlioir  opinion,  that  rum- 
lyJete  toleration  shoiihl  not  be  ijranted  to  Catholics,  their  con- 
jliici  aonUl  at  least  he  nianlv  and  ini^eniions.  But  to  panei;yrize 
ihomselv(‘s  as  liberal,  ^vhile  they  ])lea<l  for  restriction  ;  to  pre- 
itMul  that  the  Catholics  are  in  possession  of  complete  toleration 
while  they  I  d)onr  under  so  many  disahilites  ;  is  mean  in  itself, 
niortifyinif  ainl  insidtinj;  to  the  Catholics,  and  ridiculous  in  the 
,m's  of  the  impartial  and  discerninij^. 

Hut  thcnn4:h  >ve  think  it  riirlit  to  expose  the  inconsistency  and 
imfairness  of  the  anti-catholics  in  pretendinsr  to  he  friendly  to 
complete  toleration,  while  they  are  tiie  advocates  of  restraint  and 
cxilusion,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  maintain  that  every  man, 
wiiiitevcr  he  his  relictions  ojiinions,  is 'entitled  to  complete  tolera¬ 
tion.  ('uses  have  occurred  in  which  restriction  was  a  most  wise 
and  ju'ililiahh'  policy.  Superstitions  now  exist  which  a  ('hristian 
loi;i>ljtuie,  if  it  had  the  power,  ou^ht  to  suppress.  IIt*re  wc 
(oncur  with  Mr.  'riiorj).  hat  the  ‘  Protestant  Laymair  ha^ 
writien  to  tin*  contrary,  we  cannot  help  thinkiiiir  mere  rhetoric 
and  rant.  'I'he  <pu*stion,  as  it  seems  to  us,  In'tweeii  the  advocates 
and  the  oppoii»‘nts  of  the  Catholics,  is,  whether  it  he  expedient 
to  contimie  the  present  restrictions.^  It  lies  of  course  on  their 
o|)|)(mcnts  to  evince  the  existence  of  such  an  expediency  ;  since 
the  rot rict ions,  if  sonn'thiiiij  very  important  cannot  he  alledy^cd 
in  their  favour,  ouii^.it  to  ht*  abolished,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  ti^encral  principle  that  every  restraint  is  an  iwil,  as  of  the 
particular  a<lvanta*»*es  that  the  nation  woidd  derive  from  their 
ahoiilion.  'fhe  Bishop  of  Lincoln  as  well  as  Air.  'riiorp  have 
altcmpt(Ml  to  make  out  a  sort  of  necessity  for  perpetmtinir  the 
dUahliut;  statutes.  Their  line  of  arixuinent  often  coincides  ;  hut 
the  former  insists  chielly  on  the  safety  of  the  reliu^ious,  the  latter 
on  that  of  the  civil  establishment  of  the  empire  as  turnint^  on 
the  continuau(!e  of  the  restraininir  law.^.  To  ahroi»*ate  these 
laws,  tln‘y  wish  it  to  he  believed,  would  be  the  overthrow  of 
cliurch  and  state*. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  of  ojunion  that  ‘  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion  derives  its  whole  importance  from  its  connexion  with  the 
salety  of  the  ('stahlished  church.’  p.  ‘27.  B(*fore  advertint^  to 
the  arii^uments  or  rather  asseverations  by  which  his  Lordship 
pretends  to  make  out  this  connexion,  it  may  be  proper  to  ex¬ 
pose  a  mistake  that  ])crvades  the  whole  of  his  charge.  It  i< 
‘'iippose<l  that  the  disabling  statutes  form  the  pillars  and  har¬ 
riers  of  the  est  ablished  church,  and  that  if  those  pillars  and  bar¬ 
riers  Were  removed,  the  enemy  woidd  break  in,  and,  seizing  upon 
•t"  honours  and  emoluments,  would  lay  it  entirely  waste.  Hap- 
|‘dy  lor  the  cliurch  it  rests  upon  a  more  solid  basis,  and  is  pro- 
IfX'ted  by  firmer  bulwarks  than  any  laws  excluding  dissentients 
honi  honour  and  authority.  The  established  church  reposes 
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on  the  convu  lioii'i,  aftrclit  ii,  ancMioncst  |>r(\jmru‘cs  of  (lu»  nii. 
i<»rity  of  lilt*  nation,  anti 
^plt'inlitl  ciulownoMits,  an< 

Zf.tl,  power,  and  aeli>i  y  ol  its  int*inl)t*rs  throw  around  it  an  im. 
preifiiahlt*  rampart .  Ami  \\t*  may  easily  eonet‘i\e  how  tpiickW 
tin*  prospt'cl  of  real  danij»*r  wonhl  rouse  tht*m  to  arms,  wl\t*n 
so  inneli  e  m^ele^s  alarm  i^  created  hy  tin*  faint  report  ol'  tint 
wei  h  is  in  iri!!  ry.  'Tin*  tme  security  of  the  church  is  eti- 
tirel)  intlt'peiitli'nt  ol  (lisahliiiL^  statutes,  and  wfre  they  aholisbed 
wa);ihl  rtMiiain  iininjin\‘d. 

At  wliat  peiittd  has  the  (  hnreh  been  most  secure  ?  Not 
cert  ‘inU  when  ihtts**  v  muted  harrit’fs  were  kept  in  full  repair.  It 
is  '•iiut*  iln*v  h  ive  fallen  tt»  th*eay  th.it  she  has  ht'eii  lett  witlunn 
initl'*^taliiMi  tt)  puisut*  tin*  oitjeets  of  her  institution.  If  llio>e 
who  wiM’e  the  m  tie ‘plv  coneernetl  in  the  enaetmeiit  of  tlif 
laws  which  ai»i:riiNt*  tin*  ( hitlntlies,  wen*  now  alivv*,  tht*y  would 
surely  duMii  tin*  panei;;Mies  iiesiowftl  on  their  wisthuii  ami  piety 
not  a  little  ridiculous. 

‘  Proli*st  intism  is  an  essential  part  of  tin*  British  constitution.’ 

*  \Vt)ultl  j)(»|)ish  peers,'  impiirt's,  his  Lordship,  ‘or  popish  mein* 
hers  ol  till*  House  of  ('omnioiis  enact  laws  lor  the  st'curity  of 
the  prot ‘staiil  i^ovt  rnint'iit  r’  p.  11.  'This  is  his  LordshijA 
•r»  at  ammuMit.  It  is  howt'vt'r  a  men*  play  ujion  words.  It 
i  no*  I'roi  s'  lnlisin,  i;eneraily,  hut  Lrot  stanti^-ni  in  tlie  eph- 
t  oj)  li  111  hu'io  that  is  tin*  relii'ion  of  tin*  llritish  ‘;oM*rnment.  If 
his  Loniship  is  at  all  corn*et  in  his  n*a^onimj:^,  tlot*s  it  not  lollow 
that  the  Scott  h  pn*sh>  tt'riaiis  and  tin*  liii'^lish  <lisst*nters  oujlil 
to  In*  e\pi  lied  tin*  I  louse  of  ( 'oionioiis  ;  sinet*,  liy  t!it*  IVtsliojM 
theor\,  it  e  iiinot  In*  expeetetl  that  they  would  enact  lawslur 
the  seeiirity  of  an  episetipalian  j^ovt'rnment. 

‘  NV  en*  papists  iiiv-  sted  with  powt'i*,’  eontimi(*s  tin*  nisliop  of 
Lincoln,  ‘  they  could  not  hut  he  solicitous  to  overthrow'  uni's* 
t.ihlishment  wiiieh  they  helie\ed  to  he  heretical.  Would  they 
not  n*pi*  d  tin*  whole  Lrotestaiit  coth*,  and  iiiakt*  Popery  a tj^in 
tin*  <*stahrnln‘tl  relii^ioii  of  the  country  pp.  II,  Ml.  To  the  ar- 
ij'mn*nt  ctimpiised  in  this  extract,  and  indeed  to  every  thin? 
4*lse,  contaiiK'd  in  tin*  “  charL:;4*,"  a  most  ample  and  satislaetory 
reply  will  he  lound  in  Air.  iMistaee's  a.iisiver.'’  It  will  In* 
siitheient  lor  us  to  li'iiiaik  that  the  '/eal  of  proselytism  is  not  en- 
Ihinieil  hy  induly^ence.  If  the  ('atholics  are  now  solieitoih  to 
procure  tin*  aseeiidaney  of  their  relii^itin,  history  warrants  llw* 
c*  n  hiMim  (hat  tln*ir  solieitude  will  relax  when  they  heeiMiit* 
e.i;;ihU*  too!Vi*esol  honour  and  |)rolit.  When  tin*  chureli  no 
I  litter  oliNtrui'ts  tln*m  in  the  eareer  of  amhitioii,  she  will  no 
loiiijer  4*\eii4*  tiieir  hostility.  liVi'u  if  the  ('atholics,  when  tb«' 
(lisahliiii^  stat*il4*s  are  ri*|M*ah*d,  shouhl  retain  their  pn'sent 
ijuaiituiu  ot  /.ea),  w  lial  reason  is  there  to  think  they  would  sue- 
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*  ctvtl  iu  as'^ailiniT  tin*  cstuMisluMl  ilinrc  h  ?  'I'lieir  pliysicul  force 
(•rrtaiaU  wouUI  not  l>r  any  y^rcutcr  than  it  is  at  this  inoniciit. 
j'tiercjH'ul  wonlil  not  lull  tlu*  i^durilians  of  tlic  cluircli  into  silv*nie 
ami  slmnlu*r.  'riu*  arijnnuMits  of  a  ('Uillini^^uortli,  a  Harrow, 
and  a  I’illolson  ai^fainst  the  errors  ainl  ahsnialities  of  the  Ko- 
mi^h  c’linreh  uonhl  lose  nothing  of  their  \\eii»  !it  oretVieuc  y.  'rhe 
lUi'niriions  and  uttaelnneiits  of  all  classes  td'  the  coninuinity 
aoiild  nanain  the  same,  't'o  make  his  Lordship's  ari^mneiit  at 
all  plausihle,  the  repi'a!  of  the  catholic  disaltililies  must  h  ive 
vHiie  such  edect  upon  the  inhahitants  of  tiu'se  kio^^doms,  us  the 
lilde  ascribes  to  thost*  \>ho  had  the  misfortune  to  look  on  Me- 
ilusi's  held,  tf  the  ('atholii  s  now  find  such  mij^hty  ditUculties 
ill  ohtiiiuiii^:  the  object  of  petitions  which  have*  at  least  the*  up- 
|H*.iraiu  e  e»f  reason  and  justice,  a  ml  w  hie  h  are*  tinned  hy  the 
rlmpicrn'e*  anel  authority  of  the*  uhle*st  ami  me»st  cnliLrhteiu*el 
Pr(Ue*s(ants  of  the*  thre*e  kini^eloms,  how  is  it  likely,  that,  with¬ 
out  any  more  we'ii^ht  eir  iuiluence — not  only  forsake*n,  hut  eip- 
|M)>e(l,  hy  their  pn‘se*nt  frii'iids  ami  aelvocales — they  woulel  suc- 
cird  ill  ohtainini^  ohje'ct^  evidently  unreasonable*  anel  unjust. 

'file  Hishop  of  Lincoln  is  cmdident  that  the  Catholics  woulel 
not  ‘enact  Lws  for  the  se*curily  of  the  Prote*stant  !j^ovcrnme*nt.’ 
lie*  ajinears  to  have*  forii^otien  that  the*  ('atholics  ha«l  no  small 
sliare  in  procnrini^  the*  act  eif  uifdbrmity*,  which  he  no  eloubt 
»  ranks  amoiii;*  Its  L;;re*atest  safeiijuarels. 

e  may  fairly  esniclmle*,  theivfeire,  tint  the  see*urity  of  the 
e‘stablisli(*d  clmich,  eloes  not  re'epiire  the  e'eintimianee*  eif  the  f'a- 
tliolic  elisa!iilitie*s.  Hut  it  is  pre*tenele*el  that  the  princijiles  eif  the 
I  calliolics  totally  elisepiaiifv  them  for  the*  peisse'ssion  eif  the  aelvan- 
I  la^(*s  common  to  e)the*r  suhje*cts  e>f  tlie*  e*mpire.  Alter  e*nume*rat- 
some*  ed  these  disepiulilyimi^  primiph's,  Mr.  'Theii’p  aelels  : 

*  I  lie’y  have  manifestly  a  dangerous  political  hearing,  and  threaten 
the  subversion  <  f  the  existing  government  ;  they  are  hostile  to  the 
priniipK’s  of  the  llriti^h  constitution,  anel  incompatible  with  the 
I  taitlitui  discharge  of  the  duties  attached  to  particular  oHiccs  in 
iliis  Prote‘stant  government;  they  withhold  the  pledge,  which  the 
community  has  a  right  to  demand  for  the  constitutional  dls- 
cliar^c  ot  those  duties,  and  hy  a  natural  and  necessary  result  are  des¬ 
tructive  ol  civil  and  religious  liberty.’  Spt’ecliy\i.  19. 

II  the  (‘Htholics  hold  the  principh*s  here  attributed  to  them,  so 
fir  Iroin  lH‘iiig  ailmitted  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  constitution, 
they  (Might  not  to  he  tol(*ratcd  at  all.  'riicse  noxious  priu(*iph*H 
***'•,  it  is  assertcil,  essential  to  the  catholic  religion.  'Fliey  luriii 
then,  hy  (*ons(*(pieuc(*,  the  topies  in  the  pr4‘aching  ot  whieh  the 
niinisters  ol’  that  religion  are  proti*cted,  and  to  prt'pan*  persona 
h>r  tile  ditVusioii  of  which,  a  seminary  is  supported  hy  the  Hritisli 
government.  Are  m(*ii  to  be  proteclc'd  in  the  disseiniiiatioii  of 

•  iSce  Hume’s  History  of  England,  Vol.  VH.p.  375. 
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iloct fines  inrompati!»le  with  j^ood  tjovernmont,  and  subversive  of 
nil  (lie  institutions  of  social  liter  C’un  it  be  ludieved  that  thf 
nation  stipporls  an  institution  tor  the  education  of  anarchists, 
n|H)sth's  ot  disloyalty  and  sedition  r  As  however,  those  vrho 
oppost*  the  (/atholie  claims  ar«‘  at  the  same  time  most  earnest  in 
pleadiiii^  tor  a  eompleti*  toleration  ol*  tlu'  ('atholies,  it  is  ditlicuh 
to  suppose  (hat  tlu'V  hav<*  any  taith  in  their  own  representations. 
I‘\>r  in  jileadini;  Tor  their  toleration,  they  must  deem  them  toler. 
able — which  it  is  impossihlt*  they  should  do,  it  such  accounts  of 
their  principles  w»*re  <-orrect. 

When  the  penal  laws  anaiiist  (he  (\itholics,  which  are  now  ah- 
roc;ati*4l,  wvvo  tirst  «'nac(4*d,  and  as  h>ntj  as  they  continued  in 
force,  it  was  contidtMitly  atlirmcMl,  tltat  (hey  w<*re  untit  to  dis- 
charije  any  of  tlu*  tlulies  b(‘loni;ini^  to  the  olVices  to  which  the\ 
are  now  a»lmissihh*.  Ihit  sinct*  tlu*  most  scaiulalous  and  op- 
pr<*ssive  part  <»f  the  p<*n:d  codt*  has  lu*en  aholishetl,  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  not  inieiior  to  any  of  tiu'ir  tellow  subj(*(‘ts  in  the  fidelitT 
aiul  liiliy^ence  with  which  tlu‘y  have  (*\eeute;l  the  trusts  reposed 
in  tlu*m.  'i'his  is  so  notorious  that  Mr.  'I'iiorji  is  somewhat  dis- 
ph*as4*<l  at  (he  nu*ntion  of  it,  as  ar^uiiii*'  an  unwiirmi>;iM*ss  in  their 
opponents,  to  acknow  leiii^f*  tlu*  merits  of  tlu*  ('atholics.  »Ny>eerA, 
p.  7.  I'or  our  part  we  <{o  not  sei*  how  it  is  possitile  to  escajie 
the  iideieiice.  that  if  (he  ('athofu  s,  to  tlu'ir  ow n  cri'dit  and  the 
prosperity  <d‘  the  nation,  fill  stations  for  which  it  was  formerly 
i>4*li«*v(*<l  they  were  dis<(ualiru*d  by  tlu*ir  ]>rinciples,  they  cannot 
with  any  shadow  of  plausiiiilit y  Im*  lu*ld  unlit  for  other  stations 
r(*(|uirini::  no  ijrt'ater  de*;ree  oi'  hiyalty  or  ol  attachment  to  the 
constitution ! 

If  in  any  place  tlu*  principles  of  the  (\itholies  may  be  cxpivted 
to  discover  tluniM-lvoit  is  in  In'land.  Wcie  tlu‘.s(*  principles 
subversive  of  tlu*  !;^overnnu*n(,  or  incompatible  with  the  duticsof 
siwial  lile,  tlu*  Prott'stant  ii«*ntleiiu‘n  who  have  h(‘en  hrout;ht  up 
in  that  conniry .  or  liavt*,  in  ollicial  situations,  passi'il  considt*ral)le 
tinu*  in  it,  must  havt*  (»hsei  v«*d  tlu'ir  pi*stih*nt  opt'ration.  Uut  what 
is  the  fact  ^  I'lann  (lu»se  X'l  y  p»*rsons,  who  an*  in  this  case  the 
most  comp<‘t4‘n(  \o  I'orm  an  accural**  jiuli^^cnu  nt,  have  tlu*  (\itlio- 
lies  n*cei>4*4l  tlu*  most  nne<piivo(  al  t4*stinunru*s  to  their  ijood 
coiuliU't,  ami  to  tiu'ir  (pialificaiions  for  all  tlu*  functions  of  civi* 
li/.»*«l  life,  'riu'si*  i»*4*ntlenu*n,  inferior  to  none  in  s((*a«ly  loyalty 
aiul  enli:;hteiu*il  patriotism,  an*  tlu'ir  warnu*st  and  ablest  advo¬ 
cates,  a  cin'umstance  utt4*rly  irr»*concilable  with  tlu*  supprsition 
that  they  hohl  principh'S  inimical  to  (he  laws  and  irovernment 
ol  tlu*  ilritish  *  mpin*.  Sonu*  of  tlu*  functionari<‘s  of  the  ijo- 
verimu*!it,  who  havi*  i^oiu*  into  ln*land  hostih*  to  tlu*  cdaiins  of 
tlu*  ('atholics,  alter  <  onwisintj  with  and  narrowly  obsi'rviniT them, 
have  returnetl,  not  confirmed  in  their  hostilitv,  but  converted 
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into  stronuoiis  aOvocatos  for  tlieir  admission  to  tli‘i  full  bonofits 
o!  tlic  I'oii'^litutioii. 

Tilt' null  in  tT  ill  whicli  it  is  att('ni|)tod  to  fasten  tlio  heliof  of 
otiious  ilocirint's  upon  tin*  (^itliolics  is  vt‘ry  siiiii^ular,  and  tl^ives 
reason  to  suspeet  that  the  whole  is  a  •••roundh'ss  aeeusation  j^tit 
Ujilo  stMve  a  purpost'.  “  St*mper  eatlem,”  siytlie  ('atliolies, 

**  is  iiion'  enipluitieally  tieseriptive  of  oiir  rt'lin^ion  than  of  our 
iiiris|»rinlt*iit*t‘.”  'Fliis  maxim,  wliieli,  if  it  wt*re  takt*n  without 
limitalioii,  would  prove  that  tlu'.  relii^ion  of  the  Koman  Catho¬ 
lics  of  the  present  aa^e  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  |)rimi- 
live  t'liristians,  is  the  basis  of  all  the  charii^es  made  a^’ainst 
tlieiiioii  the  i^round  of  tht'ir  principles.  1  heir  o))))onents  consi- 
tier  it  as  universal,  not  as  ij^eneral  ;  anti  insteatl  t)f  tmtleavoiirini^ 
to  ascertain  the  principles  t»f  their  rt'lit^ion  from  the  expositions 
ijiveii  at  prt  sent  t)f  them,  tht‘y  i^^t)  hack  to  the  tiistanct'  tif  ct'ntu- 
rit‘s.  I'intlin*^  tliat  pernicious  prin(‘i)des  were  in  past  ay;t*s  hehl 
by  Konuin  (\itht)lics,  anti  reccivetl  ttio  much  countenanct'  even 
from  tilt'  ht'atls  t)f  the  Utnnish  churcli,  tht'y  instantly  ascribe 
tlieni  to  niotlt'i'ii  (hitlmlics,  wht)  art'  all  the  while  prtitestinc^ 
that  they  ahlitir  anti  th'tt'st  tliem,  and  atlirmini;:  that  they  never 
ma'le  an  essential  part  t»f  their  thictriiu'.  T  hus  by  virtiu^  of 
the  ahtive  maxim,  withtiiit  any  furtht'i*  protif,  tlu'  (hitholit's  are 
charijetl  with  ht'lievini:^  tltii^nias,  which  by  their  htioks,  their 
th'flarations,  and  their  oaths,  they  expressly  disavow  anti  re- 
prolmte. 

riien*  is  not  hills;’,  howevt'r,  by  which  the  adversaries  of  the 
t'ailiolics  have  matle  st)  strtuii;  an  impressitni  on  the  mithilini^ 
classes  of  stK'it'ly,  as  by  this  eharii^t*  tif  their  Imltliiii'  monstrous 
ami  |M'rnicious  prhici pit's  :  on  whit'h  acetnint,  thoui^h  the 
considt'iMlioiis  airt'atly  atlduced  st*em  sutiicicnt  to  slmw  that  it  is 
fiilin  ly  void  of  ftuintlatioii,  it  may  ht'  useful  to  examine  brielly 
the  S('|iarate  ht'atls  tif  act'usatitni.  T'he  otiious  titn'trines,  which 
the  (\itliolics  are  saiti  to  holtl,  are  partly  political  anti  partly 
moral. 

The  Catholics,  it  is  pr»'tentled,  art'  the  abettors  of  arbi- 
I  trary  powt'r,  anti  think  themselves  htiunti  tt)  submit  to  a  foreii^n 
juris^liction.  Cpon  both  these  Charlies  the  Bishop  of  J/mcohi 
imi  Mr.  T'horp  t'xpatiate  at  ctmsitlerahlc  lentj^tli,  anti  very 
mill'll  to  tlit'ir  t)wn  satisfastion.  As  tt)  the  first,  that  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  favour  arbitrary  power,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this 
5  (harijo  is  brouii^ht  ai^ainst  them  with  a  very  ill  i^race,  by  mem- 
a  bers  of  a  Protestant  Church,  which*  ‘  inculcates  a  blind  and 
I  inilimitetl  passive  obedience  to  the  prince,  which,  on  no  ac¬ 
count  anil  under  no  pretence,  it  is  ever  lawful  for  subjects 
in  the  smallest  article  to  depart  from  or  iiifriiii^e.*  All  the 

*  “  Homily  against  Disobedience  and  unwilfid  llebellion.’' 
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r<  piihlirs  of  the  rnuUlh*  at^rs,  uikI  lli«'  sj^roater  ]»art  of  those  of 
iiiofirrii  tiiiirs  UfM't'  fnitiultMl  and  inaiiitaiiHMl  hy  (.'a(holk%. 
()nc«*  it  was  ront(*ini«*(i  that  iho  i^.*nins  of  Pn*>hytons\nism  ua% 
iiH’onipatihh*  with  sulanis^inll  to  a  inonar(‘hi(‘al  i^oviMim'iPfit. 
lint  liio  roiidiK’t  of  tin*  Scotch  for  ahovc  a  century  has  over, 
turned  this  thcorv,  width  was  at  ItMst  as  plaiisihlc  us  the 
itH'oinpatihiliiy  of  the  catludic  reliu^ion  with  liluaty.  ' 

'riu'  secoiul  jtolitical  j»riiici[)le,  which  is  said  to  <lis(|uali. 
fv  tlu' i ’atholics  for  oliices  oi  trust,  is,  tint  tlu'v  think  tliera* 
selves  ImuumI  to  sul.mit  to  a  foreii;‘u  itiris/iiction.  'I’hey  trr 
the  sulijects  of  tl;e  Pw|ie,  and  it  is  alVniued  they  cannot  be 
c;ood  suhji'cls  i)f  tlu‘  Ihitisii  ^overninent.  It  setniis  in  vain 
hn*  the  <\»tholics  to  sav  tliat  they  cou>i4lt*r  tlie  authority  of  the 
l*oj)t*  t4»  ht*  Sjdritual  not  tnuptual.  I’or  tin*  llishop  of  Lin- 
<’ohi  will  have  it  that  tin*  acknow Ictli^tMut'Ut  ol  the 
s])iiitiLd  authority,  heiu^i^  opjtost'ti  to  a  fiiudaioeutal  law  of  the 
ecclesiastical  <ousiiniiioh  ol  tlu*S4»  kiiii^tloius,  ”  is  alone  sullicioDt 
to  justily  tin*  «'\chisiun  4)1  Paj)ists  Iront  all  situations  of  au- 
th4>rity,'  while  ?dr.  'rh4)rj)  aial  4)th4‘rs  couttnitl  that  tlu'  acknou- 
hMli;;eni4'nt  4)f  hi>  spirittnl,  is  a  virtual  a4*kn4)w l4Mli»ein4Mit  ol 
Itis  S4*culir  auti’oritv.  'i'o  this  S4'hola-tl4*  rio'taphysical  rei- 
S4)niui;\  in.iy  1)4'  4)j.j)ose4l  tiu'  tlii^'ct  and  |>4)sitiv4*  |)r4>ofs  which 
tin*  (  Vithoru  s  hav 4*  t;iv4'n  4)f  tiu'ir  tulelity  aiul  alh'U’iance  to  the 
Hritish  i«;ovt‘ruui4‘Ut.  'I’ht'ir  l4>v  ahy  and  patriotism  have  hrHMt  seal¬ 
ed  with  hl4)4»d  ;  anti  tlu*  hit;‘l!4‘st  authoritit's  in  the  <'mpire  hiv!’ 
I)4)rne  rt'i'eattul  teslim4)ui('s  tt)  their  merits.  'That  tt)  he 
std)j4*cts  it  is  U4)t  U4*cessary  tt)  ackuow h'dj^t*  a  sjtirittiid  ao- 
thtnity  in  tlu*  fc>4)verci:Xit,  is  put  heyoitd  a  dotdit  hy  the  e\ani;’lf 
ol  tin*  Scc.tcli  nation  and  4)1  tht*  whoh'  h4>4ly  of  Protestant  (is- 
sent4*rs.  Ntiw  wt*  have  the  m4)st  satisfa4  t4)ry  4*vidence  that  the 
Chitlit)lics  do  n4)t  cnnsiih  r  the  Pttpe  as  haviui^  any  tt  mporal  a»* 
tluirity  what<'V4*r  in  thest*  kin!;‘d4)ms.  Ppon  this  head  the  oath* 
that  art*  taken  l)oth  !)y  I’hiiclij^h  and  Irish  catholics  art*  <h‘cisive 
and  t'xplicit.  To  the  sanu*  purpost*  mav  i»4‘  mt'ntitiiu'tl  the  r^ 
plies  of  iht*  fttrei'^n  tiniversilies  to  tin*  tpn*stions  propttsed  K’ 
tlu'in  hy  .Mr.  Pitt,  the  class-htu)!;  ttf  tlu*  ( h)lh*‘Xt'  t)f  Mavnooth. 
anti  tin*  i4*st)luti4)ns  of  the  Irish  (\uholic  Hisho|)S,  ity  "hiHi 
tin*)  dotei min4*d  thirini^  the  captivit V  of  his  Holiness  tt)  reft*^ 
whatever  hiit'fs  or  Imlls  nii^ht  he  allt'tii^t*!!  tt)  <*4)104*  from  liw 
'l\)  n*tute  the  <*harp:t's  iiroupit  airair.st  the  ('atiiolics,  on  lli* 
sf*on‘  ol  thi*ir  tr.tiral  principles,  is  if  possihh*  a  still  e.isier  ta^ 
'I'he  |H*inicious  iltH  trines  of  a  moral  nature  which  they  are 
cusetl  ot  maintainiiux*  are,  the  impossihilil  v  of  ht'ins^  savetlokt 
of  their  own  foiniminion,  the  <*llicacv  of  alisohition,  the  hiwlulnr^ 
of  all  means  that  mav  promtite  their  relii^ion,  particularly  ^ 
breaking  promises  made  to  heretics,  aiul  the  utility  of  uuricuk^ 
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or  tlioso  articles  the  first  is  jN'rlW  tly  inno<vi)t,  except 
^fir  as  it  is  siip|)ostMl  to  jiistity  violence  in  eoiuiH'Uint;  |hm*soiis 
to  filter  into  their  eommiinion.  Besiiles,  however,  tli.it  this  is 
amen*  inlereiiee,  siipporteil  l»y  no  solid  iir*runienl,  it  oiiijlit  to 
bo  remeuibt'red,  that  the  o:iths  taken  by  Bishops  and  Aroh- 
bishojis,  l»y  which  it  was  pr<*tended  they  wt‘r<‘  houiul  to  pro¬ 
secute  heretics,  w  as,  in  17tB ,  explained  in  a  resirript  IVoni  the 
uiul  a  coni^re^ation  of  canlinais,  to  siy^nify  merely  that 
thov  were  hound  to  employ  all  rational  im'ans  to  n^tamcile 
heretics  to  the  Catholic  ciiiirch.  And  that  there  miu^lit  not 
Im‘  the  least  handle  lor  such  a  chars^e,  the  clause  was  hy  the 
Nime  authority  omitted  altoijfether  in  the  followiiiii:  year.  The 
xH’oiid  article,  the  elfic  icy  of  ahsolution,  as  hehi  hy  (^ltholics, 
will  not  he  found  to  difier  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Kiu^laiid  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  expressly  and  positively 
iiMiilcat<Hl  upon  Catholics  in  their  youth,  that  the  ahsolution  of 
file  priest  will  not  he  ratified  in  heaven,  except  the  subject  of 
it  is  jM)ssi*ssed  of  unfeiufiied  repentance.  l’hechart;ethat  Catholic’s 
arc  nut  hound  to  keep  promises  made  to  her<*tics  was  treated 
as  a  sh  imcless  calumny  in  the  replies  of  the  six  universities 
to  Mr.  Pitt’s  iiMpiiries.  The  Pope  himself  atlirmeil  that  the  doc- 
trino  of  keepiiii^  no  faith  with  heretics  w  as  never  taiii^ht  by  the 
rhurcli  of  Koine.  IVomises  and  oaths  made  to  heretics  and  infidels 
•rcasserteilto  have  a  hindins^  power  upon  Catholics  from  which  no 
(lominion  on  earth  can  release  them.  This  is  expressly  laid 
ilown  in  the  replies  of  the  six  universities,  the  rescript  of  the 
Po|H',  and  in  the  class-hook  of  the  Colles^e  of  Muynooth. 
As  tor  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  auricular  coufi‘ssion,  it  is  so 
much  akin  to  that  of  the  Kiit^lish  church,  that  when  the  canon, 
enjoinin*;  and  explaiiiini;  it,  was  read  in  the  House  of  (’om- 
mons,  hy  8ir  J.  C.  Ilippisley,  Mr.  VVilherforce  interrupted 
him,  hy  saying  it  was  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Kome— -and 
wa8(|uitc  astonished  on  discoveriiu^  his  mistake. 

We  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  after  all  Mr. 
fhorp  has  written,  he  does  not  think  the  principles  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic’s  incoinpatihle  with  admission  to  the  same  privilei^es  us 
their  fellow  subjects  enjoy.  ‘  Admitting,’  says  he,  ‘  that  present 
ilisabilities  are  removed,  ous^ht  not  the  Catholic’s  to  he  reipiirecl 
upon  oath  to  deny  the  ie.fallihility  of  the  ancient  councils.* 
/m(/.  p.  tt8.  It  scK?msthen  that  rcdiance  mcii/  he  placcul  on  the  oaths 
ol  ('atholics  ;  and  consecpiently  that  those;  oaths  hy  which  they 
express  their  abhorrence  of  the  noxious  principles  ascTib<*d  to 
them,  oui^ht  to  satisfy  even  their  antagonists  of  the  injusiicc  of 
tlieir  imputations. 

I  he  ahove  considerations  may  he  enforc’csl  hy  the  authority 
of  the*  most  emiueut  persons  in  our  times,— statesmen,  pliiio- 
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rs,  and  divinos.  livin'^  nuTil  is  ot’loii  questioiUKi,  yif 
shall  iiuMUion  only  the  <h‘ad.  'Mie  ojiinioiis  ot‘  IJiirkt*,  Pitt, 
I\>\,  and  NVindhain,  it  >\t*U  known,  w(*iv  di^i’idodly  in  b* 
vonr  ol  iTinoN  ini^  tin*  (.•alhulu'  disahilitios.  To  these  tj^reat  states¬ 
man  mey  he  addeil  •lndi>:«‘  Hlaekstone,  Dr.  «lohnson,  nisho|« 
llorslt'v  and  Watson,  and  Arehdeaeon  l^lh*y.  All  these  nnJit 
enlit::htened  and  putriotie  men,  no  struiii^ers  to  the  ehardcler 
and  eondnet  ol*  the  C'athohes,  pereeived  nothiiii'  in  their  pria- 
4‘ipl  s  ineoinpalilile  witli  the  strieU^l  tidelity  to  the  British 
j^ovi'niinent,  and  eonseipienlly  with  the  enjoNinent  of  all  the 
privilej^es  eominon  to  i^Oiid  sn!>jeets.  The  nn)st  timid  and  fear¬ 
ful  may  rest  satisfied,  that,  if  the  dan‘4;t*rs,  which  the  alamiisb 
profess  to  si'e,  had  been  n*al,  they  >Noidd  not  have  escajied  so 
luiirli  siii^aeity  and  ])enetration. 

As  the  opponents  of  the  I'atholies  rest  their  charp^es  on  the 
sliu^htest  possible  foundation,  so  tlu'v  are  of  all  men  the  most 
|NMtinaeious  in  re-iteraiifip^  them.  With  them,  the  catechism 
of  the  (hitholics,  their  oaths  and  declarations,  the  repru*s  of 
I’niversities,  and  tin*  n'sci  ipt  of  tin'  Pojie  ‘;*o  for  nothing.  New 
flemunds  must  he  satisfied.  Mr.  'Thorp  seems  to  wish  for  another 
i^eneral  <’oimcil.  ‘  'They  must  cancel,’  he  says,  ‘  hy  an  tii- 
thority  etpial  to  that  hy  wifudi  they  were  estahlislual,  or  at  leastby 
the  hii>;ln'st  authority  of  tln*ir  uni\ersal  church  in  council  is- 
semhh'd,  thost*  ih'crees  of  former  councils  which  strike  at  tlif 
foundation  of  IVotestant  communities.’  <Sy>eef7i.p.  2S.  Ifanother 
t;*eneral  council  must  he  holdeu,  an  e>ent  almost  impossible,  be¬ 
fore  their  opponents  throw  upthcijame  of  accusation, the  catho¬ 
lics  must  (h'spair  of  ever  beinp;  admitted  to  the  full  privileprs 
of  Ihitish  suliiects. 

In  tlie  hi'niinfmi'  of  his  “  Speech,”  Mr.  'Thorp  proh'ssw 
i;reat  an.\iety  ‘  to  pun^e  the  tpu'stion  from  all  foreii»n  and  ex¬ 
traneous  matter.'  lli*  is  for  takiiu^  it  up  so  al)stracti*dly  tint 
In'  will  in  f  allow  any  mi*ntion  of  ^  the  virtues  hv  whnh,’  hesay», 

‘  indiviciuals  of  that  community  (the  catlnnh  ^  .\re  (‘ininently  (Ik- 
lini;nished.'  ’Tin)uu:h  this  he  a  very  stranpje  proe(*eUinsj  in  i 
ease  which  must  hi'  in  a  i;reat  measur»'  determiiu'd  hy  considcr- 
inii'  the  vic«'s  and  \irtues  of  indi\iduuls,  we  should  have  passed 
it  hy  in  silem*;',  had  not  Mr.  'Thorp  himself  di^rc'ssed  into 
‘  matter’  at  h'asl  equally  *  foreic^n  and  extraneous.’  Beforf 
he  closes  his  “  sjH'(H  h”  he  professc^s  it  to  be  c'asy  to  divine  the 
vaiious  motivi  s  hy  wlfudi  dillerent  nu'n  are  actuated  ,  in  sup- 
jioitiin;'  the  ("utholu*  (daims  ;  and  accordinp^ly  he  lip^htly  touebrt 
upon  thosi'  topics  w  hich  he  has  since  thous^ht  fit  to  enlarife  iiitoiB 
‘‘  iiupiiry  into  the  jirinciples  and  views,  ike.”  If  our  niemori 
dot's  not  tail  ii'^,  an  attempt  had  previously  been  madciort'ducetli^ 
atlversarit'M  of  the  (atliolics  into  classes,  and  to  characterize  thetf 
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aiul  priiu‘i|>li*s.  From  this  utttMupt  Mr.  'riiorj),  it  is  likoly, 
liowrvor,  took  the  hint  for  liis  Inquiry.  Fonsidorini^  tho  numhor, 
tilt*  rank,  churai  tor,  anil  talents  of  tliose  who  a<lvoeati*t  lie  Ca- 
tliolic  elainis,  an  attempt  to  brin*^  the  question  into  ilis- 
cfiMlit  by  sueh  means,  is  to  say  the  least,  eij;re^ious  trillinuf. 
But  to  represent  tJuMU  as  ‘  heiulin!^  their  fort  e  ai^ainst  the 
has  and  liberties  of  Fnsj^Iand,’  is  a  Hii^ht  of  e\tra\aii^aneo, 
that  we  should  really  have  judged  it  impossible  for  a  man 
of  Mr.  I’liorpe’s  aiknowled«;cd  ability  to  be  guilty  of.  U 
h  not  asfainst,  but  in  favour  of  the  libi*rties  of  Fiis^land; 
that  they  bend  their  force.  The  jicnal  statutes  are  anomalies 
in  fiin;lish  law,  and  a  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
>Ututioii :  and  the  advocates  of  the  Catholics,  far  from  wish- 
iiiif  to  violate  the  i^enius  of  liberty,  are  honestly  desirous  of 
alwlishiii^  every  unnecessary  restraint,  and  brinp^in^  all  the 
subjects  of  the  empire  to  rejoice  alike  under  her  (genial  influence. 
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*#•  Gentlemen  and  PnbUshers  who  have  tvorks  in  the  pfe&s  will  oUift 
the  ('onductnrx  o/  the  licLiv  \  ic  Rtvitw,  hu  sending  Informatim 
(post  paid)  fj  the  subject,  extent ^  and  probable  price  of  such  toorii; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  ij 
consistent  W'ith  its  plan. 


Within  a  few  monthn  will  hr  |)iihlish- 
r»l.  Ill  wffkly  iiMiiihrrN,  prxi*  tul  t  at  h, 
intt  ii(li'<(  to  form  two  Uricr  \oluiiiis  in 
quaroj,  Tfi**  llufy  Hibl  ,  mi'lndin:;  the 
*  )I«1  .iiul  >■(•»  ri-^t.inn  iits ;  and  thi*  Apo- 
<'r.n»'iy,  a  oordiiv/  to  the  iuil!ion/<tl 
with  Noif«,  llxplaiiatury  and 
Ihactieaf.  'I  lie  Noten  uill  be  takiMi, 
upon  all  jtiiiiieets  eoinieCted  with  1)  >c* 
fiiiir  nnd  Itine  phiie,  iiom  Ihr  most  eiiii- 
nenf  Hrlern  of  ihe  I  oited  C.'hnrch  of 
I'.ii^l.iii  I  and  Iitdand;  mi  iii:ittt*i!<  tin* 
eonneeteil  willi  thoM*  ^ubjeets,  rteour^c 
vill  orc.isioiially  he  had  to  other  an- 
thoiitiet.  The  Margiii.tl  Keferi  nces 
will  lx*  aildrd,  together  with  appropiiate 
Introtlm  t  oiiv,  '1  ahlen,  Indexes,  Map.'*, 
and  Plans,  the  u holt  intciidid  to  turiii 
a  I'.imilv  n.hle  for  g<  in  ral  use.  Ar« 
ranged  iiiuh  r  the  saiution  of  the  So* 
eiety  for  Pronioting  Christian  Know- 
Ifxlgi  ;  an<l  diMlirati  d  hy  pt  rinis^ion,  to 
the  Mo't  RfVereiid  the  I.oid  .\rehhi*ihop 
of  ('nnSihury.  Hy  George  D’Gyly, 
It.  I),  and  Hichard  Mant,  M.  A.  His 
Ctiare's  Domestic  (.'haplains. 

Ml.  Fri’V  has  issued  Proposals  for 
piibhuhing  hy  Suh.soiiption,  a  llehicw 
nnd  Klighsh  Dictionary,  ('ontaining 
I.  .\ll  the  lit  blew  and  Chahh  u  words 
nsr-d  in  the  Did  Testament  airMngc<l  in 
ene  Alph.ibe».  with  the  Dei ivati\ ts  ro- 
feiretl  to  their  respt  ctive  Koots,  the  Pro- 
nimoiation  in  Knehsh  I.etters,  and  the 
Signiliention  given  accoitHiig  to  the 
hist  authorities.  M.  1'he  Principal 
Words  in  the  F.ngli«h  I.angiiaer,  with 
tlniH'  which  rorresjHind  to  them  in  lle- 
biew.  Ity  Joseph  Saiiiurl  C.  F.  Frey. 

In  the  pr- M  a  Tre.atise  tm  DiamoinU 
aiul  piec'oiis  Stones,  including  their 
II  siorv,  Nator.ll  and  Coininereinl ;  to 
whi«  h  will  he  added,  son  e  .Areonnt  of 
the  best  Motle  of  cutting  aixi  Polishing 
them.  Hy  John  .Mawe,  Autiior  of  the 
Mineralogy  of  Uerbyshiie,  .ind  of  Tra¬ 


vels  throngh  (he  Diamond  and  Gol^ 
D. strict  of  Hrazd,  wihich  no  strantci 
was  eve  r  beloic  allowed  to  vis.U  noat 
xoinnity  oi'taxo. 

Sliortly  will  be  pnhlished  a  iFutnry 
of  the  rniversity  of  Cambridge,  »• 
eluding  the  l/ivi .«»  ol  the  Fonndeis.  By 
George  Dyer,  with  a  si  ries  of  illusirstw 
I'.neraring*,  to  <’ornspond  with 
iners’s  llistoiy  of  Dxiord,  in  octavo ud 
ipiaito. 

Heady  for  piihlication.  l.ittorstoi 
Friend  ;  coiitniniiig  Oh^  rvationi  ««  tW 
PiHir  Laws,  .mi  far  as  tin  y  rtgard  Sdil^ 
iiieiits,  and  e  tnbli.oh  the  moihin  Sy«t(a 
of  Pixir  Houses  ;  for  the  purpose  d 
shewing  th(‘  pressing  and  iminedulcw* 
eessity  of  hr  nging  back  these  Litn 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  siinplicil]  d 
t  heir  original  Provisions,  as  wedt  for  tW 
Heliif  ot  the  Ha*e.s,  as  tor  the  Coaikrt 
and  moral  Chaiaetir  of  the  Poor  thf»* 
selves.  Hy  Sir  F.gerton  Hrydges,  K 
M.  P.  for  .Maidstone. 

Mr.  Itaiker  intends  to  prepare  for  tte 
press  a  Hdrliographical  Work ,  conuiailf 
a  complete  View  of  all  the  best  tsi 
most  valuable  Fditions  of  the  Cl«»k** 
together  with  a  complete  view  ot  Wort* 
on  Latin  (’riticism  and  antiquities 
numen  us  additions)  taken  from  a 
lication  of  the  gieatr  st  celebrity, 
the  student  would  not  expect  tofindsad 
iiiformnt.on,  and  wliieh  he  theftfa* 
never  thinks  of  Consulting. 

In  the  Pre-s.  The  History  of  Eah 
land,  fiom  the  earliest  Periods.  It 
K.ipin  dc  Thoyras.  Newly  trsnd***^ 
and  corrected  ;  and  continued  to  thefts 
81  lit  time  :  with  illnstralive  Anno  atr** 
liisturicai,  )Hditical,  and  statistical, 
private  Colhx'tions,  and  from  public le 
coriLs  de|K>sited  ill  thr^Hritish 
the  Fowi  r  of  l.i>nilon,  ^.c.  Presfnti«t 
a  liinimoiiH  F.xposiiion  of  every 
licil,  Military,  and  Couiiucrcial 
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n.;*tJne  u*  tlif  RntUh  F-mpiro,  and  to  Iti 
♦  •*  jrpofrni  View 
gi  thrFoOtd)  Ui-vo  ut'oii,  and  its  coti- 
W.ir»  ;  Acronnts  of  Voya.(*  s 
,oJ  IWovidfs,  and  of  the  l*r»"rt»s  of 
Ltt^atiirr,  ScifiHe,  and  thf  Polite  Ait:«. 
Br  Hmrv  RoHirt'i'm,  LI..  1). 

Tlii*  will  l>e  eo'nprised  in  COO 
•rrklf  nmnber!.,  price  r.ii;l»tpencc  each, 
cootiiom?:  tw»»  nIucIs  of  flegaiitly  print- 
fd  Lt'iler  pre!s,  in  folio,  on  a  ne'v  and 
b.»ld  Tvpt*.  A  snptTbly  engravi  d  Plate 
•  ill  be  niven  ceiierally  in  everv  iliini 
>'(i(nh«‘r.  it  Will  be  also  pnbli^hl‘1l  in 
p3ri»,Mfh  part  comprising  I '2  nuinbt‘rs, 
1‘iice  8».  each. 

Dr.  Bntbr  has  made  considerable 
prapa*«sin  the  fourth  volume  of  his  edi- 
liou  of  .F'cUylos,  The  l)o<Mor  is  now 
enftced  on  the  Kragments  of  his  author, 
and  has  coinp'ctcd  the  printing  of  th«‘ 
P**r»w.  Dr  Bntl«r  means  to  give  a  new 
Index  to  the  Poet,  in  the  additional  vo* 
lume  that  is  to  contain  his  t^wn  nading 
of  the  text,  and  in  the  in.inner  of  Beck’s 
111  lex  to  Kiiiipidcs.  rheninnbers  in  this 
ludrx  will  refer  to  the  text  of  Stanley  ; 
and  an  ludtx  Kernin  and  an  Index  .\uc- 
tonitn,  both  to  the  Nota*  Variorum,  and 
to  those  of  Stanley ,  will  beinclmh  d  in 
the  Tohime  that  is  now  passing  through 
the  press. 

Dr.  Maltby  h.is  dispatched  a  ennsirle- 
radle  pari  of  hi>  edition  of  MoielPs 
Greek  The»aurijs.  U  will  contain  the 
Uh^st  critical  diseoverici  with  many  eor- 
rections  and  .nld  tions  in  rcganl  to  the  for¬ 
mer  work,  and  the  vai  ions  applications  of 
each  word  will  be  ndde<t  in  Liitin. 

Mr.  Knid  is  pieparing  for  the  pres.s, 
•ome  Criticisms,  Tracis,  &c.  by  the  late 
Professor  Porson. 

.Mr.  F..  H.  Bsrker  intends  to  publish  a 
Glossaiial  Index  to  all  the  Plays  of  its- 
ehjrliis,  which  will  contain  copious  illns* 
trations  of  the  |)rincipal  wonis  and 
phrasts,  with  such  example^,  as  he  has 
either  observed  himself,  in  the  perusal 
the  nncient  Authors,  or  remarketl  in 
the  commentaries  on  them,  or  collected 
books  of  tniscellancH>us  criticism. 
The  Quotations  will  be  made  in  the  very 
•ords  of  the  Originals,  with  the  most 
exact  reference  to  the  authorities. 


Dr.  Ku^tert  Watt,  of  Glasgow,  hi 
work  in  the  press  on  the  HistorVf  Nati 
»od  Treatment  of  Chincough,  illnstra 
“y  a  variMv  of  cases  and  disseetio 
•'th  at)  Inquiry  into  the  relative  m 
tilitjf  of  the  principal  diseases  ofch 


tis 


dn  n,  in  Glasgow,  during  the  Last  thirty 
years. 

Dr.  .Marshall  H.all,  of  the  Koval  Infir¬ 
mary,  Kdiii'.'hnrgh,  is  prcpaiing  a  prac 
tic.il  work  on  the  PhTMognomy  and  .kt 
tit  ode  t»f  Patients,  and  on  the  Symptoms, 
Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  D  seas.  s. 

Dr.  John  Mmitlie,  of  Bath,  I  as  a 
work  nearly  ready  for  pnhiieallon  on  the 
Minlern  (Jeography  of  Asia,  in  two 
quarto  solntix's,  with  an  i^tl.xs. 

Mr.  Joseph  VVotxl  Is  preparing  a  fourth 
Volume  of  the  .Antiquities  of  .Athens,  itc. 
by  Me'“^rs.  Stuart  and  R»vett,  from 
drawings  made  by  tin  in  at  Pona,  and  in 
the  Greek  islands ;  incloding  some  ad¬ 
ditional  sculpture'*  of  the  Temple  of  .Ml- 
n«  rva  at  Achen  ,  from  drawings  made  by 
Mr.  Pais. 

Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  has  In  the  press, 
a  Reply  to  Dr.  Isaac  Milner’s  htrn  tnres. 

Miss  F..  A.  Coxe  shortly  will  publish, 
I.ilK-rality  and  Prejudice,  a  Tale,  m  three 
duorlecirno  volumes. 

Mr.  M.irtin  Smart,  the  late  F.dltor  of 
Tdair’s  ('lass  Book,  had  prepnrrd  for 
the  press  a  work  on  a  similar  pl.in, 
udapterl  exelnsivcly  for  young  ladies, 
which  will  ap|M‘ar  in  a  few  days  under 
the  title  of  the  Fcmalr*  ('lass  Book. 

Mr.  Meadley,  the  biographer  of  Dr. 
Paley,  has  in  the  press,  Mi  moirs  of  Al¬ 
gernon  Sydney,  collected  from  various 
and  scattered  sources  of  infoiination ; 
with  an  Appr'udix  of  curious  and  impor¬ 
tant  documents. 

The  Travels  of  .M.  Von  Klaproth  in 
the  C.aucasus  and  Georgia,  performed 
by  order  of  the  Russian  Government, 
translated  from  the  German  by  Mr.  Sho- 
hf.rl,  are  in  the  pres*. 

A  Pictureqnc  Journey  to  the  North 
Cape,  by  A.  K.  Skioldebraiid,  tr.anslatcd 
from  the  French,  will  shortly  appear  in 
an  octavo  volume. 

Northern  Antiquities  ,  or,  Tracts  de¬ 
signed  to  illustrate  the  early  History, 
Poetry,  and  Romance  of  the  Nations  of 
the  N6ilh  of  Euri.pr*,  i#  printing  in  a 
royal  quarto  volume. 

Mr.  Luders  u»ll  shortly  give  the 
readers  of  Shakespeare,  a  tract  on  the 
character  of  Henry  the  fifth. 

The  Index  to  the  Littrary  iFe-tory  of 
the  Eigticnth  Century,  whi»*h  forms  the 
seventh  volume,  b«*ing  now  eomplete, 
will  be  delivered,  without  any  fn  thcr 
charge,  to  the  purchasers  of  the  former 
volumes  ;  but  it  is  requested  that  the 
promissory  note  which  was  given  witk 
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ANTIQl'ITiei. 

'Hir  Ilintory  aud  Antic|uiti«'t  of  Hinck¬ 
ley,  in  the  county  of  l,eiee»tcr;  iuclud- 
itiK  the  Iluiiilrtsi  of  Dudlingtoii,  Sluke, 
Wykin,  niul  the  Hyile.  'I'he  Mtootul 
ediliou,  eiubt  Hi<ili<*il  witli  twenty-two 
folio  platen.  To  which  in  added,  the 
lli'tory  of  Witherley,  tii  the*  suioe 
County,  and  a  large  i  xtra^  t  of  the  Man- 
duessi  cliiiii  Koinuuoruu)  ;  heiu^  the  His¬ 
tory  and  Anti<]uitirs  of  Mnnceler,  [in- 
ehidin/t  thi*  Ilainlits  of  Hartshill,  Old* 
Imry,  ainl  Atherstoue;]  and  also  of  the 
adjaecnt  Tarinh  of  Aunley,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick  ;  by  the  late  Ueniamin  llarl- 
Ictt,  I'sq.  F.  S.  A.  with  additions.  II- 
luvtratcd  by  neeentecn  folio  phites.  By 
John  Nichol'i,  F.  S.  A.  Lontlon,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  fVrth.  Of  this  F.diiiou  no 
inoria4l)an  fifty  copies  are  pnuted,  folio. 
Trice  91. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Haw- 
st«'«l,  and  Hardwick,  in  the  C«Hiuty  of 
Suffolk.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  .lohu  Cullutn, 
Hart.  F,  R.  S.  ami  F.  S.  A.  Tlic  second 
(xliliou,  with  Corrections  by  the  author, 
aud  Notes  by  his  brotlicr,  Sir  Thomas 


C.ery  Cullum,  quarto,  elegantly  printed 
and  cinbellinhed  with  beautiful  Purtnife 
of  the  author,  aud  his  ancestor  Sit 
Thomas  Cullum  ;  .and  nine  other  pUirt 
of  this  edition  no  more  than  230  copm 
are  printed  ;  200  on  royal  pa|ier,  pric« 
21.  2s.  and  30  on  imperial  paiKT,  price 
41.  4s. 

The  third  voinmc  of  a  mucb-iinprow4 
•  dilion,  by  Mr.  ttough,  of  lluichiait 
Ipstory  of  Dorsetshire,  price  61.  6s. 
on  large  paper  8l.  Bs. 

biocnAi’tiv. 

Plutareirs  Lives.  Translated 
the  original  Cr^ck  ;  with  notes,  Clitic*! 
and  Historical,  and  a  Life  of  PluUrth 
By  John  Langhornc,  D.  D.  and\Villi*« 
Langhorne,  A.  M.  The  second  editina, 
with  Corrections  and  Additions,  by 
Rev.  Francis  Wraiigham,  M.  A.  F. 

6  vol.  8vo.  price  31.  3s.  IkIs. 

A  Biographical  and  Cntic.vl  Die* 
tionary  of  Painters  and  F.ugvavcr*.  Ff 
Micliaci  Bryan.  Part  i,  4to.  price 

fcCWt“<l. 

Mciuoii*  of  Sir  Joshu.i  Kcyuoklsi 
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each  set  may  he  returned  to  the  Pub- 
li*lui*,  free  of  expi  nee,  and  that  fieii- 
tlriiMMi  who  have  been  soppheil  with  tlie 
Work  from  their  own  BookM.'lh'r>,  will 
apply  for  the  Index  through  the  same 
in.'dium. 

Duiiiig  the  course  o*  the  sumiinrwili 
h<*  putdi^hrd  a  eoniph  te  refuiatuiii  of 
Mr.  D'tfyley’'  Remarks  on  Sir  W.  Drum- 
inoml’s  fl  dipns  Juda  euH,  ny  Vindex. 

Speetliiy  with  Ik*  published ,  in  •me  vo¬ 
lume  octavo.  Select  Remains  of  tlie  lute 
Krv.  James  Bow«Ien,  of  Tmituig,  Surrey  : 
eoinprikin '  nu  .Annual  Review  of  his 
Lite  and  Mmihtiy,  Family  lagacy,  Ser- 
uioiit,  and  Letters.  Edited  by  the  Kt'V. 
K.  Bowden,  of  Hollow  ay.  Towlnmi  Sub- 
scrih'TS  are  requested  to  scud  their  iiauies, 
or  to  .Mr.  Couder,  Bucklershiiry. 

till  the  Ut  of S«-pteinl»er,  will  he  piib- 
lishiM.  part  the  liil,of  anew  llistoiy  of 
EiiglaiKl;  to  he  completed  in  three  parts, 
foriiiiiig  a  haiidkiune  quarto  volume,  il- 
lustiatetl  by  forty  roppt  r'ldates  of  Ka:u- 
grave<l  Symbols,  ilesigr  '<1  as  aii  Assist¬ 
ant  to  the  young  Student  in  History. 


By  Mary  .Ann  Rundall,  of  Perer 
Bath,  Auliior  of  the  Ui auunar  uf 
History. 

Dr.  Watts  no  Si>«:iuian  :  a  refuutii^g 
Dr.  l.ardiicr's  iVsiiinony  oonet-niiBj^ 
supposed  M.imis<'ripty,  us  prudiict4  « 
Ml  .  Belah.iurs  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Liadwr 
that  Dr.  Watts’  last  SeiitiinenU 
completely  Ciiitaiian.  By  Sowt 
i’almer. 

File  Rev.  Dr.  .M'l.^od,  of  New  Yoik 
is  prt  paring  for  piibheation  in  one  lw|t 
elegant  octavo  volume,  price  two  doitaa 
ami  fifty  cents,  in  hoards,  Ia*eturn*i>pii 
the  principle  Prophecy  of  the  Revelatin 
111  this  Work  eonnectiou  of  the  ^ 
pheeics  i>f  Daniel  with  the  hook  of  Rt. 
vclatloii  the  author  ]>roposes  to  firtn 
outline  of  the  History  of  the  Doa 
world  in  the  order  and  within  the  perioi 
contemplated  in  those  inspired  writmp, 
He  will  endeavour  faithfully  toapplyib 
fact  to  the  pri^lietion  and  inaketraere 
ligioii  the  meridian  line  to  whiclilb 
several  paits  of  the  crowded  luiptii 
leferreU. 


Z/a7  of  I!  oris  recent  ft/  publiy/ud. 
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I U  n.  F.  n.  S.  F.  S.  A.  kc.  late  Pi  e^U 
R‘’yal  Acaileiny.  By  Jaine;! 
Softheoie,  Ksq.  R-  A.  (  omprisinp  <»ii- 
i  Oil  Anecdote*  l>r.  JuliuiMtn,  (Jold- 
»»(th,  Burke,  (Jarrick,  ami  many  other 
^  ainfu  shetl  (.'haractn  s.  4to.  price 
;i.  •■d.  hd<. 

CL4S<ieAI. 

K.tlrejtor'ii  NaA»an7«  ni  (’armlnilms  el 
Oratonibu*  KxiTrpta  ipiedain  cuiii 
H.  S.  lluyd,  ‘in.  I5v«». 

Pri'lfciMMie*  Acadcinica*  Oxonii  Ila- 
b  IT  ab  rduiulo  C’onplciton,  8vo.  price 
l3>. 

rnrcAnoN. 

ThrNnturc  aii'l  Ohjcrt'iof  Ivlucatlou 
i  f\;vla.ncxl,  u.th  Mr.  !».  II.Smarl’;>  I'ros- 
l»e'u‘  ami  'IVrin-,  price  Is. 

A  II  br(«  (IraiMinar,  in  the  I'nglish 

-  Ui’*»iop*,  l<'.uellM  r  with  the  whol.*  Hoik 
!  o'  P'ulni*.  IjV  Joseph  Sainncl  C.  F. 

■  r^y,  t'iitjr  of  Vaiulcr  llooph’s  llc- 

kii.»  Btuii.  I'licc  10s.  tnl.  extra  btU. 

jii  •  riNE  An  IS. 

i  The  third  Part,  containing  two  \iew« 
--  in  the  l»!.*nd  of  Mailcira,  and  one  in 

-  the  Idaud  ot  St.  llelcn.a,  witli  ilescriptive 
Arounlv,  in  Kii'.!li  li  and  in  French,  of 

.jf  *  .'Mfie*  t»f  Vit'us  of  Pictniesque  und 
I  H'RiAiitic  Scenery.  By  William  West- 
A  aR,  price  10s.  6J,  Proofs  15*. 

I  iimoRV. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  F.ast- 
1  India  Co mp.inv,  from  its  first  Forma- 
j  ttunio  the  1‘assiiig  of  the  Ucgulatiug 
5  Actori7T3;  xith  a  Summary  View 
^  ef  t!>e  (’lnii;,cs  which  have  taken  Place 
\  tiicrthat  IViiivl  in  the  Internal  Admi- 
I  n'*tnti«)fi  of  British  India.  By  Robert 
\  brant,  F.xj.  Royal  8ro.  price  15s. 
iMards. 

1 

j  I  AW, 

\  A  Pr.'ictical  Treatise  of  the  Law  of 
::  Marriage,  and  other  family  Settlements. 

;  Hy  fidward  (iiligtiij  Athcrley,  Ksq.  royal 
^  hvo.  II.  4s.  bds. 

<  A  Treatise  on  the  T.aw  of  Slander, 
I.bfl,  Scandalnm  Magnattim,  and  False 
kuiD<Mirf.  ijy  fhomas  St  irkie,  Esq. 
wr.sttr  at  l^iw,  8vo.  price  18s.  bds. 

An  Analytical  Digested  Index  to  the 
• Prius  Reports,  with  Notes  ami  Re- 
rmce*.  By  James  Manning,  Esq,  of 
Lncolns  Inn.  royal  8vo.  price  I6g, 
Isiardi. 

^^^•"rtlaling  to  the  Clergy,  includ- 
®SthelitcH  statutes  and  judicial  de¬ 


risions  relative  to  Ecclesiastical  affairs. 
By  the  Rev.  I).  Wdli.ims,  Svo.  price  ids. 
bds. 

medical. 

An  Essay  on  the  Shoulder  Joint  Ope¬ 
ration ;  principally  dvdueisl  from. 
Anntominiil  OlHcrvalion.  Hy  W,  W, 
Fraser,  Suti;co:i  Major  to  the  (iarrisonof 
Oibrultar,  price  ^g. 

MISCEI  LANCOl'S. 

Literary  Quarrels.  Being  .a  third 
voUiine  of  ('al.imiliis  of  Authors.  By 
the  author  of  Curiosities  ot  l.itcrature, 
8vo. 

The  Cla.ssical  Journal, No.  X1V\  price 
6'^, 

The  Pjiiiphleteer,  No.  11.  price 
Os.  (id. 

The  .Annual  Registir,  or.  a  View  o( 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Litrrature,  for 
the  Year  1812.  8vo.  price  lbs.  hds. 

Tales  (d”  Real  Life.— By  Mr*.  Opic. 
In  3  vols.  12ino.  18s  hd«. 

Corre^ixtiidcnee  of  the  l.ite  Ciilhcit 
W.ikifield,  U.  A.  with  the  late  R  ght 
Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  m  the  Yf.irg 
1796 — 180 1,  chiefly  on  Snhjtcts  of  Clas¬ 
sical  Literature,  8vo.  price  9>,  bds. 

Margate  ;  or,  Sketchc.s  amply  dcf- 
criptive  of  that  cclcbralt*d  Place  of  Re¬ 
sort,  with  its  eii\ irons,  and  caicidated 
to  inculcate  in  the  Mind  of  Youth  a 
Fondness  for  tlic  Productioiig  of  Nature 
and  Art.  By  Mr*.  Pllkington,  12iuo; 
price  58.  bd. 

With  Engravings.  A  description  of 
an  Improved  MAtlr-d  of  DiTmeating 
K‘tatev,  in  which  the  Advantages  of 
Mathematical  Accuracy  are  combined 
with  the  Keauties  of  Landscape  Paint¬ 
ing  :  representing  not  only  tho  Estate 
itself,  hut  also  the  adjat^eiit  Country,  in 
Panoramic  Perspretive.  To  which  art 
added.  Opinions  on  Landscape  Garden¬ 
ing  and  Rural  Ornament,  By  T'.  llornori 
Svo.  price  7s.  6d.  bds. 

Ciitical  ObscTvations  on  Books  An¬ 
cient  and  Motl*'rn,  this  Work  i*  pub¬ 
lished  occasionally,  and  will  be  complet¬ 
ed  in  aliout  four  more  Numbers,  No. 
XVL  price  2s.  6a.  sewed. 

Reflections  on  .Suicide.  By  Mad.  de 
Stacl,  Barom  gs  of  lloUttin.  Translated 
from*the  French,  12ino.  ptice58. 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  the  East-India 
Company,  in  Reply  to  the  Statemenlt 
of  Charlei  Buller,  Esq.M.  P.  concerning 
tho  Idol  jaggernaut.  By  the  Rev. 
Claud  Buchanan,  Extracted  from  the 
printed  Minutes  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  8vo.  price  ls« 
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rokTRv. 

Th"  Itn-iiiaii  an  0*!c.  4t  ». 

)>!  rr  S*. 

A  NfW  Tr.«n‘‘t.»tion  (»n  Khym»*)  of 
Ml  tniii<»rpiui»i  »,  wi'lithr  Latin 
'I  rxt.  IJ)  ruonias  t  trgrr.  InIxoI.  puce 
Itu. 

The  Wanileriin:**  «»f  NVoc.  U’lili  an 
iip,Hi)iix  Miiriranu  til  the  C'leity.  By 
thr  H  x .  J  Cnx,  8io.  piicc  5ii. 

Th*‘  Yrnr,  :\  l^l«•m.  Hv  the  Hex*.  J« 

B  illak.:’,  biu.  pr  ce  i0».  6tl. 

I  III  OI-OOV. 

A  Thcohxtli'ul  Di'ipii'ifioii on  the  rha- 
raeter'Mie  Kxci  lleneies  of  Clu  ixtiaiiii  y  ; 
or,  nil  litiptiry  into  the  Sii|H‘iioi'  As¬ 
ti  tnne»'  it  atfonls.  anti  Motives  it  Con¬ 
tain^  for  the  pr;ii  t  ee  of  xiriue,  eiiltiva- 
tioii  Ilf  the  tn-t  iilVeiMions  of  tin.’  Ileait, 
nntl  pri  pamiir  the  moral  t)llspiuj»  o|  (lOil 
f  If  laTuianeiit  ‘elit  iiy.  By  'I*.  I'ogan, 
M.  ft.  Hxi*.  I '2'  till.  ImU. 

'riie  U'lnunii  l.»llii«  inv  of  Scr  ptnrc 
rritieipVv»  in  Lite  and  Death.  A  Ser¬ 
mon,  pien.  heil  at  Silxi  r-'«tr»*et  Cfnpel, 
Whithy,  oil  Siinclny,  .Mareh  ‘21,  1HI3, 
orea^ioue  I  hy  the  laiiieiili^il  death  of 
the  Hi  V.  K.lxirard  \V  ISains,  D  D.  By 
John  Arimiteli,  Svo.  lx.  til. 

I.ent  Sermon'*,  or  an  Iinpiiry  into  the 
iiatnrr  end  dm  go  oi  Chrl'l’s ’I'einptallon 
i II  Ito' Wilder nes!»  8vo  IhU. 

An  Kvsny  oa  the  lipiity  Divine  (Jo- 
xeinnnnt  and  the  So?erei.,nl y  of  D>xino 
(Iraee.  By  IvUaid  Wiiliainn,  D.D.  Sxo. 
12«.  bdn. 

A  Seiinon  pnarhrd  hy  onler  of  the 
lion  ('oiirt  of  I)ireelt*rs  ol  the  afihiis  of 
the  K.«itt  Indi.i  t'ompany  u(  K.nyinnd, 
September  6th,  1807,  on  tin' opening  of 
a  Mtioument  let  npinSt.  Ma- y’n  ('hurch, 
Fori  .M.  tieorge,  to  eommeinorate  the 
the  Virtues  and  servicrsol  the  late  Hev. 

F.  Sv*nrlr.  By  K.  H  Ken,  D.  1). 
SeiiHir  ('ll  I  plain  of  Fort  St.  tJcoige. 
l*ncv  '2*.  6tl. 


shepofthr.  Sold,  and  the  returittti« 
of  the  Botly  ;  l>ieng  an  attempt  to 
that  the  re>nrrtction  eoinmrnita  g 
death.  8vo.  Is.  <>d  Bx  John  Flaiii, 

Seiuiona  on  the  Duties  of  Chihli„,  If 
.vs  set  loith  in  the  CatechiMn  of  tkt 
(’hnu  h  of  i-'n^l.ind.  By  a  Lady.  P2a(^ 

*•>.  t»d,  h*!«». 

The  Doctrine  of  New  Jent^alem  m. 
|H-i*iing  the  Lord.  Traii>laud  iron  tat 
Ixitin.  AtiisU'rdain,  1763.  Koval, pr<( 

1  is.  Demy  d-i. 

TofoGaAiMiY,  voYAcra,  and  tratiu. 

A  New  I'.dition,  with  seviral  Adfs 
tions  ami  a  map,  of  a  Tour  in  Tftv 
dale,  im'lndin.4  Rokeby  at;d  its  £«. 
virunti.  1  Suio,  3s  hds. 

A  Chronologieal  History  of  tk 
Voyxgex  and  Diseovenes  in  the  Soatl* 

S»  a,  or  Ihiciiic  Ocean  The  pirsiatT*. 
Iiiine  eoinprises  tiu*  period  from  lti?t)l» 
)68S.  By  Jsiiics  Biirin  y,  C.U.  N.  hit 
3,  4to.  ‘21.  ‘i**.  Ixls. 

A  Jourmy  through  Alliania,  iif 
other  Broxiiices  of  'ruikoy  in  Fuisp 
and  Asia,  to  Constantinople.  BV  J.f. 
Hobhoost'.  Ilinvtrated  by  \  .tvi  d 
Athens,  Constantinople,  and  variiai 
other  Flates,  Maps,  &c.  4lo.  11.  k 
bo.irds  I 

'I'r.iveU  through  Norway  aial  Lap-  I 
land,  ill  the  yenia  1806-7.  By  Lrapod 
Van  Bnch,  Member  of  the  Knyai  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sei«  nces  .It  Beilin.  Tranilitff 
from  the  Gerin.'in  hy  John  Black,  vitk 
Notes,  and  a  lil'e  of  the  Author,  by 
r >sv>r  J.inieson.  4to.  bda.  Illustrated  ^ 

-fii.ips. 

A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Sni* 
hind  and  of  the  islands  in  the  BrfUA 
Sea*  j  being  a  continnaticn  of  the  Topi- 
gruphy  of  the  Cnitid  Kiin^duin  of  GfOt 
Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Nicholas  CiD 
lisle,  ‘2  vol.  4to.  51.  5s  bds. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Artietes  on  Montcomrrv’s  World  Itefore  the  Floo<l,  Sifumarez’s  Oration,  Se** 
kopfTs  Tour,  and  Beiadiua  on  Aniioal  Cheutistry^  are  unavi^dably  poslpo**^ 
to  uur  next  Nuiiibx  r. 


